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“film favorites” 


By to be decided by popular vote » 






















@ | This handsome We want every | 
admirer of the 
favorites of the films 
yj ; : 

to help us decide upon 
the names. We want 
to crown them by 


+ popular vote! 











.—JI bottle contains 
a tuilet water—fas- 4 
cinating, subtle, and | 
distinctive—the kind 
that will make your 
friends immediately 
recognize your taste 


and discrimination. 
Its delicate fragrance will 





Help us secure the 
answers to the four 


} ! 
charm you and all who question marks! 


[These Toilet Waters are 
part of a line of Torlet 


come near you. 


But as yet it 1s 
nameless—and 


Articles we are producing 
under the brand name 
of “Film Favorites Toilet 
Articles” — Toilet Water, 


Perfumes, FaceCreams., 


there are four 
different odors. 


| Skin Lotion, Face 
We want tour names Powders. etc. They 


an 1 ; 
—one tor each of are prepared by i 


the tour odors chemist from private 


names that wil formulae, ind used 


’ . j } > TuUSI\ >| iT , | re 
sionity the charm PReeeweny 0 Set 
; . 2 number of the finest 
and individuality | 
we beauty parlors. 
of these tragrant 


Toilet Waters. Send usa postal with 





your name 


andaddress 

and name y 
: ) ' of your ® 
ideal . FOR THE WOMAN OF CHARM favorite. 


THE CLUST CO., 8 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





is your 























































































































PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


“The National Movie Publication” 


ea FOR JULY, 1914 


114, by the CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY 





V.. 


TWO COMPLETE NOVELETTES 
“THE MASTER MIND” ........... .Novelized by Bruce Westfall ..... 


The intrigues of a modern Machiavelli Illustrations from the Jesse Lasky Film. 


“THE LOST SERMON”......... ..Lloyd Kenyon ‘Soha. re 


An idyll of the South, Illustrations from the American Film. 


PHOTOPLAY STORIES 











“NINA OF THE THEATRE”...... 


The story of her first sensational adventure 


“KISS ME GOOD NIGHT” 
A rollicking comedy 


“THE SOUTHERNERS”.... 


An adaptation of Cyrus Townsend Brady's war-time no 


“THE LINK IN THE CHAIN” 


A kleptomaniac, a string of pearls. and a git 


“ON THE CHESS BOARD OF FATE”... 


A hypnotist plays with human pawns 


“DOLLY OF.THE DAILIES”.... 
7—The End of the Umbrell 


..Mary Aurilla Swift ...... 


Illustrations from the Kalem Filn 


..Frank Maynard ...... 


lilustrations from the Lubin F 


..Helen Bags Pere 


lilustrati ions from the Ed 


. 0. A. C. Lund. 


lliustrations from the Eclaty 


..Marie Coolidge Rask 


/llustvations from the Eclair Fin 
Harold S. Hammond. 


m the Edison F 


SERIAL STORY 


LAURA LEONARD— HEART ag bert rg eg 


The case of young Terhune nd the haughty 
E ich insta ‘nt complete in itself 


- Vivian Barrington 


od by r “lint Sh 


INTERVIEWS 


FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN, ROMANTICIST . 


ALICE JOYCE ADVISES. 


WHY FILM FAVORITES FORSOOK THE FOOT- 


LIGHTS. 


Interviews with Rose T: ipley and John ‘Tne e 


MARGUERITE COURTOT, A “REEL” GIRL. 
ROBERT Z. LEONARD—THE INEXHAUSTIBLE 


YOUTH . 
BUCK CONNORS. 


He was never ‘fire a” fro maj b 


THE PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS’ DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by A. W. Thomas...... 


.Katherine Synon. 


.Minerva Martin 


.. Johnson Briscoe 


.Pearl Gaddis . 


Richard Willis . 











Issued monthly Yearly subscription, $1.50, in ; 


additional. Foreign postage, $1.00 additional. 


Single copy. 15c. Canadian postage. 30 cents 


; Do not subscribe through persons unknown to you unless they 
have proper credentials signed by the publishers. 


A. D. Cloud, President, G. E. Still, Vice-President. . M. Tait, Secretary. F, S. Scammell. Treasurer 


A. W. Thomas, Editor. R. S. Hanford, Managing Editor. B. E. Buckman, Advertising Manager. 
Published by the CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1100 Hartford Bldg., Chicago 


Entered at the postoffice at Chicago 


as second-class mail matter. 
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HIS is writtenon May1 5,191 4. 
It is our birthday. 


One year ago two of us came 
into possession of Photoplay Maga- 
zine—such as it was—over 2 years 
old, but moribund and in disrepute 
generally. | 


Our total assets were $6.50 in 
cash and a lot of nerve. 


But we had a magnificent oppor- 
tunity — 


There was such a combination of 
circumstances in favor of Photoplay 
as happens in the publishing business 
only once in a generation. 


Every condition was propitious— 
So we got busy— 
With the result that— 


Our circulation has grown from 


17,000 of the July number last year 
to 130,000 of the July number this 


year— 





And it is still growing— 
And the magazine itself has im- 
proved by several thousand per cent, 


as those who have followed its 
career well know. 


This, our birthday number, was 
printed on the newest and most up- 
to-date rotary presses, in the largest 
printing plant in the United States— 
We outgrew everything else. 


This is considerable record for 
one year— 


And at that we have only 
started — 


Because— 


We've got the livest proposition 
in the publishing business today — 


Ask any publisher— 


Or, if you're from Missouri, send 
us your name and address for our 
“Photoplaylet” mailing list— 
‘‘Photoplaylet”’ is our house organ— 


But it tells only truth— 





Address: 


Photoplay Magazine 


(Monthly ) 


B. E. BUCKMAN, Advertising Manager 


The Movie Pictorial 


( Weekly ) 


1100 Hartford Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CREREREIO 


The classified section that 
very soon. 


type and ina new field. 
tunity noise” 


much, 


RK 





PHOTOGRAPHY 











YOUR PHOTO ENLARGED 25c. 8xI0 
made from any size negative or film Films 
developed 5c per roll, all sizes Prints 3c 
each, 2%4x3%; 4c, 34%4x4% Send negative 
and ge sampl prints. Free. We save you 
money. Anti-Trust Photo Supplies M. A 
Leese, Dept 3, 613 Ninth Street, Washing 
ton, D. c 

~~ FILMS DEVELOPED, _10c PER ROLL, 
all sizes Film pa Ks rT Velox prints 
2%x4! 4< 4x5 ' 








returns. Highest grade work. 
for free rint 
Ashton, Illinois. 


MUSIC AND SHEET MUSIC 


‘V. Paddock, 











SONG POEMS WANTED: MONEY IN 
successful songs nel us your pocms fol 
examination. We ‘revise write the music, 
pay for and secure copyright in your nam 
arrange for orchestra and furnish 
slides Particulars, terms and book, iN 


Music Makes Money,” free. C. I. Pat 
Co., Dept. 41, 406 Astor Theatre Building, 
New York 


_ EVER HEAR OF SELLING POPULAR 





: omens music at 5 an and mak 
bie money four sampk and proposition, 
1! cl icago Book & Music Company, 
r S. Wabash, Chicag 

“MY LADY OF DREAMS.’ THE com- 
ing big sor success. great 1 al 
attractive title pag 7 n cents in stam} 
or coin. Marks-Goldsmith Company, Dept 


BX, Washington, Dp. € 
~ SONG POEMS WARES, —WE = HAVE 
the best propos ( writers. 
end us yours bef trying tl Manu 
mtorr Sales Co., Dept 6 STW West 28tl 
St., New York City 


SONG POEMS (WANTED. WE WILL 
write music to , publish, adver 
tise and copyright .* your comin Send us 
your song poems r melodies Instructive 


booklet fre Marks-Gi ldsmith Co., Dept 
12A, Washington, D. ¢ 


SONG POEMS WANTED—I VE PAID 
wriers thousands in royalties. Send me 
samples of your work for free criticism, or 
write for valuable free booklet and most 
liberal, legitimate proposition offered Al 
solute protection. Established sixteen years 
Numerous successes. John T. Hall, Presi 
dent, 5A, Columbus Circle, New York. 


PHOTOPLAYWRICHTS 
WE PAY CASH FOR PHOTOPLAYS 


and stories New ideas wanted lit 
ary excellenc Red stamp a, par 1 
lars. Story Revision Co., Box 359, Seneth 
port rt, Pa 


~ MAKE $100 MONTHLY WRITING 
moving picture plays in spare time. Expe 
rience unnecessary. Particulars Free. 
Complete Supply Co., 














1239 W. Lehigh, 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Uv. &. GOVERNMENT | JOBS OPEN TO 
men and men. Over 15,000 appoint- 


ments coming $75 to $150 month. Life 
jobs. Pleasant work. Short hours Vaca 
tions. Common sense education sufficient. 
Full directions telling how to get position 


free Franklin Institute, Dep’t G218, 
Rochester, 2 
~ FREE—25, 854 WORD BOOK—FREE. 


This book starts you writing plhotoplays at 
once Model Scenarios, list of markets, 
etc No correspondence course. Photoplay- 
wrights’ Exchange, 1029 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 





It is directed at buyers and users—of a new 
It carries that 
of which you have heard so 


PHOTOPLAY 


will get them all, 


MAGAZINE 


It is live and coming—not a classified sec- 


tion that has already arrived—not one that is 


a has been. 
“oppor- 


| YOUR PHOTOPLAY SCENARIO COR. 
rectly prepared is one half sold, I've helped 
} sell others and can do the same for you. 

In addition to revising and criticising your 
| MS. I will give you list of Film Mirs.. tell 

you for what company your ec is best 
suited, and send you monthly ‘Wants of 
the Studios’’ for six months Satisfactior 
guaranteed All for $2.00—no_ extra 


Lee A saugh, Oakland, Nebr. 

DO not ENROLL FOR ANY COURSE 
until uu hat read The Truth A 
Phot play Writi g."" Sent free to anyone, 
anywhere. Will Leonhardt, 1321 Third 


Ave N. ¥.-City. 
FREE CRITICISM OF YOUR PHOTO- 


play Enclose stamp with script. Plays mar 
keted, etc. Details for stamp. H. L. Hursh 


123-X, S. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa 





MISCELLANEOUS 





TELEGRAPHY TAUGHT IN THE 
shortest p ssible time The Omnigrap! au 
matic teacher sends telegraph messages 


at any speed as an expert operator would; 
5 styles, $2 up; circular free Omnigraph 
Mfg. Co., Dept. K, 39 Cortlandt St i 








USE AN AIR- FRICTION 1914 MODEL 
“— Increases power and economy of 
motor one-half ( impossible to 
choke or load gasoline or 
half kerosene witl finest results Starts 
asy in coldest it all motors 
guaranteeing lefil ts or ref 1 
money Exclusive ! rights. Liberal 
exchange on other carburetors. The Ai: 


Friction Carburetor Co., Dayton, Ohio 





CHIROPRACTIC DOCTORS MAKE BIG 
incomes; be independent: work for yourself 
complete correspondence course, including 
diploma, only $25 National ¢ 


Chiropractic Grana Rapids, Mi 
CAMERAS AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


FILMS DEVELOPED, ANY SIZE ROLL 


ollege 








10¢ Prints, 2%x3% to 5%4x4&%, 3 +x 
5% to 4x5, 4e Post ecards, 4 Sx10 en 
largements 25¢e. Photo supplies. Send 
negative for Scry print and special offer. 
Thos. Grove, 1540 A East 64th St., Chicago 

MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. START 
at home with your camera. We teach you 
retouching: portraiture, by mail. Details 
free Photographs, demonstrating, retouch 
ing. 4c. Wells’ Studio, Dept. CD, East 


Liverpool, Ohio. 
BEST PHOTO SERVICE IN AMERICA. 


Films developed and printed speedily, satis 
factorily se at moderate cost Send trial 
order to J. Schaeffer Co., 8 W. Park St., 
Newark, N. J. 

PHOTO DEVELOPING AND PRINTING, 
films or plates. Very highest class of work 
at lowest prices. Send for free booklet of 
informat ion and prices. W. W. Sweatman, 
Box 602 Portland, Maine 

THE “BEST COSTS LESS. WRITE E FOR 
special prices on Quality Kodak Finishing. 
Fowlers, Lox 628 H, Portsmouth, Ohio 


RETOUCHING TAUGHT; WE MAKE IT 


easy for you to learn at home. Dept. 6, M., 


Y. & M. Retouching Co., Marshall, Mich. 

FILMS A abe elt AS 6c, ALL SIZES. 
Prints 24x3%, 2c 1%, 34ex3%, 34x 
‘4 , fe: 40e doz. a.» ecards, 5e, 50¢e doz 


Vork guaranteed and returned 2 
beste Postpaid. Send ne 
ples Girard’s Commercial 
Dept. 3, Holyoke, Mass 
| 500 BROWNIE ROLL FILM eo 

to be given away just for names. Dr us 

postal. Sun Photo Supply Co., Dept. 5, 
| Jamestown, N. Y, 


4 hours after 
gatives for sam 
Photo Shop, 
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The rate is 75c per line (6 average words to 
the line). 
order. 


Payment must be enclosed with 
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CRIRCER 


FOCAL PLANE POSTCARD CAMERA, 


F6.3 lens, exposures to thousat ith se 
ond Films and _ pilates. Complete, § 
| Photo Supply Co., De mt. J, Newark, 
Secons- bn LENSES. a MAKES 
and sizes, Ist \ 
Sond for our bargai: list St. ‘ uis Hy 
Photo-Supply Co., Dept 4, St. Louis, Mo 
hy 3 CAMERAS. SUPPLIES, ETC.! 
Act quickly Ames Studios, 306T, Sunapee 


N. 





BEST en ee rene. ANASTIGMAT 
n eartl tted free iutter of ur pos 
ind 4/5-5/7 K r Can a for $21 
Lai t iry ¢ Ty Ne rth Fifth Ave Chi 
"HEADQUARTERS tes SELLING OR 
exchanging Camer ' 
full line ttest: Ko« J Graflex, pes i 
foreign Cameras Writ for big bargai 
Gloeckner & Newby Co., 171A, Broadwa 
New Yorl 

THE oe _ PRESSMAN.’ * THE 
cheapest ar most efficient Ihe x Camera 
Two sizes Stent with F ‘Aldis An 
astigmat Lens $42 50 4x516 with san 
lens, $82.50. Write for circular and bargair 
list J. i. Lewis, 522R, 6th Ave N. ¥ 

see — FOR 10c. SEND 1t0c AND 
re ze, § or 12 exposul W 

os . rnish 6 pri tr gre i gatives 
P 1utifu vork pr I S¢ j &x 
I dl ements, 2 Roanoke ¢ 


int ( arg ent ? 
Co R52: . Roanoke, Va 








SAVE 40% ON PHOTO PAPER FROM 


f prey] vail “Tnstanto’’ has a sparkli 
ouali no r gaslight paper possess 
juick pri ! I is) Money 
cuaral tee Se ro3 doz posta 

ixfh size price list and full lirectionns 
Photo Products Co., Dept. J 0 La Sal 
St Chicago 

ENLARGEMENTS FOR AMATEURS 
and Tourists bet er kit 8x10 siz 
PT Other size a S ip. Send for at 
tractive price ist Wil ke Barre Phot« yt 
larging Co., P. O. Box 288A, Wilkes-Barri 
Pennsylvania. 


IDEAL FOLDING DARK ROOM—SMALL, 


light, convenie , economical 





; Operation vis 
ible $3.50 postpaid Pamphlet free om 
Mfg. Co., Box 750 Indianapolis, Ir 

HAVE YOU A CAMERA? WRITE FOR 
Sample. of my magazines, Americ Pl g 
raphy and Popular Photography, gee tell 
you how to make better pictures and ean 
money E. A. Fraprie, 615 Pope Building 
soston. 

KODAK | FILMS DEVELOPED, “0c PER 
roll, any size I mpt at given mail 
orders. Prints, 214 x to und 1x5 
to 34%x5%, de J Mt Manning, Box B2 
1062 Third Ave., New York Cit 

WE BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE, 
Bargains in Microscopes, Telescopes, Bin: « 
lars, Cameras, et Bargain list sent Kah 
& Son, Opticians, No. 54Q John st Nev 
York. Established 62 years, 

BIG MONEY SAVED on PHOTO- 
graphic Lenses and Apparat goods ex 
changed; a done Ralph J. Golsen, 
65 East 461 St., Chicago, Department P 





RARE COINS 





$15 FOR DOLLAR 1858. 
$1,000 for rare coins to 1909 
valuable in circulation. Get Post 
fc for our large illustrated Coin 
It may mean much profit 
The Numismatic Bank of Texas, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

10 hiya (FOREIGN = 
20—25 50, $l: u 


l 
2 l 
522C, Jeacon, ys edo. Ohio. 


Marty 
ed 
Cir 


to you. Sends 


Dy pt 


INS 


ess 


WE PAY TO 


mi a 


lial 
SF, 
12c, 


Co., 
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MAGAZINE 





Just Off the Press! Ready for Immediate Delivery! 





William Lord Wright’s New Book 








“The Motion-Picture Story” 


This Book is Essential to Your Success as a Photoplaywright 


It contains information of exactly the kind you are daily looking 


for. 


It answers all the questions that confront you when you have 
trouble in writing your scenarios. 


A careful study of it will goa 


long way toward increasing the amount shown on the credit side 


of your bank account. 


“The Motion-Picture Story” 


is absolutely the latest and most 
thorough book of its kind on 
the market. It contains the 
answers to all of the questions 
which have confronted the 
foremost writers of photoplays 
during their own development 
as authors. 
Complete directions are given 
for the proper technical 
arrangement of your scenarios. 
Profit by the other fellows’ 
mistakes and experiences! 
Bridge the years’ gap between 
‘beginner’’ and “‘experienced 
writer’’ stages by spending a 


CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY : 
1100 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


pages, cloth bound, for which I enclose herewith 


Please send me immediately, postpaid, William Lord Wright's new book, ) : 
one dollar and eighty cents ($1.80), the price in full. 


few hours studying a book that 
is written for the sole purpose 
of saving your time, increasing 
your efficiency and decreasing 
the number of your scenarios 
that are Rejected. 


The first chapter of ‘‘The 
Motion-Picture Story’’ will be 
sent you free for the asking. 
Just make the request on a 
post card, and don’t forget 


_ your name and address. 
|The Coupon below is for your 


convenience in case you want 


| your copy of the book now. 


SSUES SSSR TEESE SESE ESSE ESSE EEE Fill in—Tear Off —and Mail TO-DAY sesesessssenessussscenscessnsoesscne: 


cre eee sctex 1914 
*“THE MOTION-PICTURE STORY,” 240 








It Answers the Question: 





“ Why the Rejection?” 








THE 


OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
New Spring catalog just out, free to collee- 
tors oniy. Buying coin catalog quoting prices 
I pay 10c. Wm. Hesslein, Paddock Bldg 
101-B6, Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Over 
Woodward's Drug Store / 

$4.25 EACH PAID FOR U. S. FLYING 
Eagle Cents dated 1856. We pay cash pre 
miums on hundreds of Old Coins, Send ten 


cents at once for New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book 4x7. It may mean your fortune 
Clarke & C Coin Dealers, Box 15D, 
Le Roy, N. Y 

ALL FOR 30c. A 25c ¢ CALIFORNIA 
gold piece. A premium coin catalo 
selling list. A pocket piece A lucky ok 
Cc. RR. Carey, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 








100 encers — PAPER 84x13 
incl ies, $l Ribbons a color or mat hine, 
postpaid. H. Smith, 1223D Dearborn 
‘Ave , Chicago ‘ 
UNDERWOOD, or 50. OTHER EXCEP- 
tional bargains. 3 ; elland Sales Com 
pany, Utica, N. Y. 
THIS MONTH— ONE HOROSRES NO. 3 
Oliver Visible Typewrite 1 sensational 


days 
Guaranteed 


price. Terms $3.00 a "month 
free trial—completely oe 








same as if regular cat gue price were paid 
United States Scouniben Exchange, Dept. 
J 246, Federal Life Bldg., ¢ hicago. 

SURPRISING TYPEWRITER BAR- 
gains; no matter what make, w quote you 
lowest prices and easiest terms, r rent, 
allowing rental on _ price. Write for big 
bargail list and catalogue 15. L, J. 
Peabody, 286 J, Devonshire Street, Boston, 
Mass 


~ LARGEST STOCK OF. TYPEWRITERS 


in Ameri ca All makes. 

Smit Remingtons, ete 

facturers prices 

ing rent on price. 
Typewrit 


J. ) ‘ 
1892), 34-36 West 
“JUST HABIT TO 


INSIST a PAY- 








ing $100.00 for a typewriter waste 
your money We have the m ae $5.00 
up. Profit by our years of experien¢ 
Listen! Write Standard Typewriter Ex 
cha 1J Park Row, N. Y. City. _ a 
SAVE 635% we 85% OF MANUFAC- 
turers’ ces typewriters All makes, 
Ur S Oliv rs, Re mingtons, tc. 
Guar 2 years 500 typewriters $10.00 
to $15.00 Send for catalogue Dearborn 
Typewriter Exchange, Dept. JD-06, Chicago, 
ni i as _ = 
svegwa ALL GUARANTEED, 
from $5 to $50 trial a ved: get ir 
prices before caaeine ing. Coast Typewriter 
Exchange unitic ‘ it N. 2 ; 
SELL TYPEWRITERS BY MAIL, OR 
start an exchange in your ow! Fat 
tory-Rebuilt Under ods, Oliv ers etc., at 
wholesale Harwood Sales Company Box 
10C, 904 Madis St Brooklyn, N. Y 
UNEQUALED VALUES: he UN- 
derwords Olivers Royals, . 4 


Remingtons, Smiths, $14.50 \"- ling gual 
antec free trial; exchanging repairing 
Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 24 B 
jroadway, New York 

TYPEWRITERS FOR SALE—$14_ WILL 
buy fine No. 6 Remington or No nith 
Premier, $22, No Oliver: $28 for ) 
Trial given. W. H. Fox, 1L56X West wv ash 
ington St., Chicago, Tl 

we MAKES. UN- 
derweod, et like new Guaranteed Free 
Trial, $8 up "Write for Cut Rate Price List 
No. 10 Bassett Typewriter Co., 180L N 
Ix art Stre Chicag Ill 

DON’T FAIL TO GET OUR BARGAIN 
sheet before you buy that typewriter ‘ 
M. & MM. Typewriter Co., 1LILSAM No. 
L aSa lle Street, Chicag 


ALL STANDARD MAKES OF TYPE- 








writers. Big avin Liberal guarantee. 
Catalogue bargair list and valuable type 
writer iadermation free leading mail 
order typewriter hous \ S Ascunaem, 110- 
112D N LaSalle St., Chicage 
F WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL “CIRCULAR 
Cc” for th best offe ever made on type 
writers Young Type writes Company, 62C 
West Madison St., Chicago. 

vrCK out YOUR TYPEWRITER ~ AND 
pocket ur saving Typewriters rebuilt in 
our own factories and guaranteed for one 
year. Remingtons $25 to $65, Smith-Pre 
miers $2 $60, Underwoods $ to $60, 
» C. Smiths $30 to $50, Royals $30 to $40, 
Olivers $30 to $40 We have all makes 
Sen 1 for catalog, address of. nearest branch 






Writing Machine Co., 
New York. 


Inc 


ice. American 
iA Broadway 
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PHOTOPLAY 


STAMP COLLECTIONS 


POSTPAID, TWELVE CEN?S, A GEM 
packet of stamps from Gem Stamp Shop, 
19C Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


~ SOMETHING NEW — “APPROVAL 
25 stamps free to new applicants. 


Packets,’’ 
Hawkins, C-20, Originator, Raton, N. M. 
SELECTIONS OF DESIRABLE STAMPS 
sent on approval at 70 per cent discount. 
Reference required. Emory Renoll, C-21, 
Hanover, Pa. 
USED Reg WANTED. PARTICU- 
lars, 2c. : . Roessler, (-22, Newark, N J. 
40 VARIETIES Ue Ss. es 10c. 
Chouacoet Stamp Co., , Saco, 
MEXICAN REVOLUTIONARY STAUF, 
5e stamps International Publishing Co., 
C-24, Tucson, Ariz. 
FIVE OLD ISSUES 
proval app tie an 
ien St., PI delphia. 
= AND t. 00 U. S. 
bi air Oh 
N. y 
{0c BRINGS — 
per, 
Mich. 
FIFTEEN 





FREE TO AP- 
eon Cass, 2010A Dar- 
Pa. 

1909, BOTH WITH 
Imann, 70D Nassau, 


lists, ic 
250° “STAMPS, F PA- 
Lists, Sheets, T-C, 2 Gobleville, 
DIFFERENT OLD HAWAIIAN 
stamps, $1. nd money order or Greenback 
in payment Seneee Steiner, Box 759E, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaiian Islands o 
FOREIGN noe th — 52 DIFFER- 
ent foreig lt x China and enezuela, 
t all who apply for high grade ap- 
proval selections. Send two cent stamp for 
return postage Edgewood Stamp Co., Dept 
H7, Milford, Con: 
—s. sere 5c EACH WITH NET 
apprevals reece, Seven Newfoundland. 
Palm Stan k ch Hi 8, Los Angeles, Cal. 
FOREIGN Fey tain PACKET OF 200, 
all differer li only Pay Stamp Co., 
138X NorthWe llington St.. Los Ange les, Cal. 
STAMPS ON APPROVAL. GOOD U. S. 


and f 


our 


veTcrence 


reign. necessary Premium 

10 Mexicar Mrs Lou ise Kellogg, 159-X 
West Hartford, Cor 

PACKET OF 23° STAMPS: NO TWO 

countries alike, 500 hinges. Set of $1 and 

$2 U. S. Rev., all for Mention paper. 


Miami Stamp Co., 140-X, Toled Ohio 


STAMP ALBUM WITH 538 GENUINE 


Stamps, including Rhodesia, Cong tiger 
China lragol Tas mal lia andscapt Ja- 
maica (waterfalls), ¢ 10c. 100 diff ‘Jap . 
NW. @id., ete.. 5 Bis lis coupons, et¢ 
Free! We buy stamps Hussman Stamp Co., 
141-X, St. Louis, Mo 

25 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONIALS 
to applica s for stamps approval who 
send 2c postage. Nickles, Be x 2466U, Wash 
ington, D. ¢ ae 
Sr Amr e106 CHINA, bias » STAMP 
dictionary and list, 2 B d, Sta. <A7, 
soston 

_ STAMPS, 7. ALL DIFFERENT, “FREE. 
ostage 2 ape! Quaker Stamp 


Co., A-S8, wel lo, Ohi 


24 VARIETIES CUBAN STAMPS, 10 
cents Ast of 6,000 low-priced stamps free. 
Chambers Stamp (¢ 111 PS Nassau St., 
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PIANOS AND MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 


UNUSUAL BARGAINS 





IN USED PI- 





anos—200 good pianos taken in exchange for 
Virtuolo player pianos, many like new, all 
overhauled in our werkshop, at about it 
third regular prices. Included are Stein 
ways, Hallet & Davis, Knabe, Kin oal 
Chickering, etc., uprights and gi 

Prices, $45, $70, $95, $100 and up to $125. 
Shipped anywhere on approval; cash or eas y 





payme nts. 
co mp! ete 


Co LOGA 


Write for il lustrate< 1 catalog an 
price list. Hallet & Davis Piano 
Virtuolo Building Soston, Mass 





GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
MAGICIANS—WE ARE HEADQUAR- 


ters for handcuffs, mail bags, straight jack- 
ets, milk cans, and everything in the escape 
lit r new catalogue, i1ich also con- 
ail a mplete line f novelties, tricks, 
p zzles reee Oaks Magical Co., Dept 
B75, Oshkosh, Wis 
13 FUNNY LOVE 
two Way . 
coins, ards, 
l11E4, | 
TRICKS, 
. L 





sar ge 


LETTERS (READ 
Lik 250 Magic Tricks, with 

ete., 10¢e. Mag Bureau, 
selleplaine Ave ( ago. 
JOKES, PUZZLES, NOVEL- 
st assortment the world. 
2c stamp for iil sen ~«] alogue. 
l . 115 State “St (Palen r 
J 164 N. Clark (Main 


mal 
wf 





cago. 
MAGIC. TRICKS, | BOOKS Al AND § suP- 
plies. siggest line in the world. Large, 
page, illustrated, professional catalogue 
se cago Magic Ci mpany, Dept 
72 We Ada Chicago, I 
MAGIC POCKET oe FREE. WORTH 
ith "7 g of 250 tric ‘ks, 
zZles, illusic for 6e Sti ape iy Magie Co 
Sta. 10R, 249. West kth S New York 


TRICKS, Ps aggre JOKER'S GOODS, 


16 
ten 
Bb, 
ms St., 


strate 





snake flas s a ras, all size cat in 
bag, a the “la s trick pencils, trick mir- 
I s Ze powd itching powd smell 
bombs, shooting cigars , trick matches an 

cigarettes serpel eZ = ivi) rs me i 
for illustrated catali: gue today Get ac 

qua ed with our goods and prices 1ole- 
s and retail Grandefeld, 1238C Theriot 


J 
Bronx, New York. 








Ave , 

1,000 GREAT JOKES, “MAGIC, RIDDLES, 
Pu zzles Novelties, it ogues al Samples, 
all for 10 De Vitto Mfg Co. (12-E), N 
Dorp, N. Y. 

rte oe SAVE MONEY! Ot OUR ‘NEW 

ated Bargi ( iit m 
1 It’s fi 
Dept 
l Mi 
~ $4.50 UP. 
tricks, et sig catalog, 2 Old r 
iabl eon Magi Parlors 26-64 Sabin, 
Pr avid ! % 2. 

FREE! LATEST CARD TRICK, WORTH 
Aa also two Catalogues Magik and Nov 
elties. <All prices i Send ten cents 
for postage. E. G. Fallin, Dept. AX, 6028 
3rd Ave. So., Birmingham, Ala. 

















New York City sist ePacay FOR WOMEN 

mi ed States. denied STAMPS, | ROSE BEADS. SPECIAL OFFER. 19- 

01 nite States, 60 Japanese or 50 — ie | ineh ost 0 5 hia 

free. R _ 25¢ six months subscript | — ion Cat - — ~d yy Dept “ = 4 

McKele’s Stamp ‘Weel y, P-9, Boston Mass Novelty Co., ‘tae Beach, Cal , 

MUSIC PICTURES AND POST CARDS 

MUSIC LOVERS—SEND US YOUR OUR MEMBERS IN GERMANY, SWIT- 

name and address fer beautiful cupy ‘‘Soul zerland, ete., will exchange postcards with 

of the Rose’ waltzes big Music Lovers’ you Memt bership, lve. Elite Exchange, 

Guide, containing music from over 60 popu- R26, 3827 2 Kenneth, Chicago 

lar songs and piano pieces and bulletin of FOUR FULL-LENGTH CABARET POST- 

valuable advice to music lovers, all free ers in Colors, fourteen inches high and 

State whether you sing or play Send no twenty illustrations, 10 Gordon <Art Co. 

gt Capital Music Co., Dept. 6808A, Dept. 7, New York City i 

Washington, D. C . — _— a 
aa 99 12 FASCINATING POST CARDS OF 
ON THE ete GREATEST SUC- College Life, 10¢ Tf Dunham, 2120A Mil- 

cess. Ninety thousand sold, 2t« To Photo- eae Ave. Chicas , 

play readers, 10¢ a copy. No stamps taken. ee eet a 

G. Durant, Musie Publisher, Brighton, Mass NIAGARA FALLS: EIGHTEEN Views 


SHEET MUSIC—TWENTY-FIVE CLAS- 


sical or Song Hits for $1 Oakwood Press, 
Dept. J, Newark, N. J. 

PLAY PIANO OR ORGAN. SELECTIONS 
instantly without teacher, or $1,000 for 
feited Astonishing particulars free Musi- 
cian Se'f-Maker, 2817A Lake, Chicago 

RYANA, SIMPLE RAGTIME IN OC- 
taves, very easy to play, 10c, postpaid. 
Catalog free. Lester Meixsell, 2818-B, Cov- 

gton, Va 


MY LADY OF DREAMS, THE COMING 


big song success. A great song with an at- 
tractive title page. Ten cents in stamps or 
coir Marks-Goldsmith Company, Depart- 
ment AX, Washington, D. C. 


ir gorgeous tints, ten cents. Thompson C 


YY. M. C. A., Dept. 1, Niagara Fails, N. ¥ 
RECEIVE POST prot FROM EVERY- 
D 


where, 10 Simo, 257 . Cuming, Omaha 

PHOTOS— ‘BEAUTIFUL WOMEN.” 24 
beauty poses, l0c. Normal Specialty Co., 
J83, Englewood, Chicago. —_ and 

20 BEAUTIFUL AND INTERESTING 
postcard scenes in and around Salt Lake, 
including the Great Mormon Temple, post 
paid for 25¢ in silver Gem Novelty Co., 
Box 4718, Helper, Utah . 

REAL PHOTOS, oe MODELS, IM- 
ported, cabinet ny, 1 fi aT 10 for 50c : 
44 for $ No two alike. De Vitto Co., (7) 
New Dorp, N Y. 
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Read the Big New Movie Weekly © 


MOVIE: PICTORIAL 


DE CHICAGO 








Se, 


RIAL 


ee > 


waa? Up-to-the-Minute Illustrated a 





ee 
































NEW YORK , 5) 
arazt|) QUT EVERY SATURDAY [77 a7: 
eS, | The BIGGEST thing th happened | JV n> 
STANDs | *he ing that ever happen STANDS 
for the lovers of motion pictures 
HE new, big, up-to-the-minute, illustrated motion-picture 


weekly, the only one of its kind in the world, the biggest 
surprise in the biggest industry on earth to-day, is ‘* The Movie 
Pictoria/,’’ now appearing every Saturday on newsstands all over 
the country. It is the 4zggest dime’s worth you ever bought. 


The Movie Pictorial 


is just what its name indicates—a pictorial magazine that talks 
to you in the language of pictures, by a parade of vivid i/lustra- 
‘ions, crowded in from cover tocover. The biggest and most 
interesting events in motion picturedom are given to you in 
type and picture, while they are fresh. 


It brings you within elbow-touch of all the movie players; 
takes you into their homes and acquaints you with their charm- 


ing personalities; 


it transports you into the realm ‘“‘behind the 


scenes,’’ 


where you see the “‘ 


seamy 


? 


in its glamour and invisible power. 


side, no less mysterious 
It is full of fascination, 


fight and fire, with gingery storiettes, and earliest news of the 


very latest productions; photoplayers; new beauties; 


new 


























features, new thrills, every week in the year. If you are a lover 
of moving pictures, a writer of photo- 
AT ALL plays, a student of photoplay writing AT ALL 
NEws. | OF wish to become one, if you are a NEWS- 
STANDS | traveler along the ‘‘reel’’ way, get | sTANDS 
“The Movie Pictorial’ every Saturday. 
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Amateur Scenario Writers Win Great Victory! 


One of the Leading and Oldest Scenario Editors in the Business Tells of 
the Downfall of Inner Official Favoritism in a Series of Articles Entitled 


The Confessions of a Scenario Editor 





This series was written exclusively for 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE and will 
be published only in its pages. 

The first installment of the series will 
appear in the August number. 


In a sensational revelation this virile, 
fighting editor, seasoned by long experience 
in the game, will tell of some “inner 
workings’’ and “‘secret chamber doings.”’ 

He will tell also of the mistakes of some 
and the successes of others. 





He will lead you, hurriedly, through the 
unnumbered thousands of unavailable 
stories which he had to read. 

He will give you a glimpse into the 
President’s office fiom whence the check 
is sent out to the auchor. 

He will tell you all about “‘stolen ideas’ 
and lift the curtains of secrecy from his 
own private sanctum. 


’ 


. cc . > 

He will show you how far — tavoritism’ 

goes in the offices of some companies and 
how he curbed it in his own office. 


He will tell you how one ‘‘big Photoplay Star’’ refused to “‘put 
on’’ a play unless the poster gave him credit for writing the story 
when it had come from the-mind of a /ittle Kentucky girl. 


. ie . 

He will tell you how he ' broke into the 
game’’ and his own setbacks; how he got 
the idea for some of his masterpieces. 

He will show you how plays are put on. 

He will go into the innermost sections 
of the studios and the editor’s and direc- 
tor’s management; and tell you of the 
stories that have been made big winners 
solely through projection and photography. 

He will tell you how he refused one 


thousand dollars from the manager of one 
film company if he would become Editor 
and “‘swipe’’ the ideas of amateur writers, 
because, the manager said, It is cheaper 
to take’ the ideas of free lancers than to 
put a value on a script or pay according to 
its value.” 

He will go further. He will tell you how that 
manager was put out of business and how 
the film business from the scenario writers’ 
standpoint has been lifted toa higher plane. 








This story is the first “‘inside view’’ of the private office, 
editorial department and directors’ consultation ‘‘corner.”’ 
It may be sensational, but it will be a revelation] 





First installment in 


August Photoplay Magazine 


Order your copy now from your newsdealer or your favorite photoplay theatre 
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Y ECLAIR @ ECLAIR @ 





DON’T “MUFF” THIS!! 


The American Eclair Company is spending thou- 
sands of dollars weekly to produce good pictures. 


They have the camera experts, the factory facilities, 
the stock company and the directors which only real 


E 
C 
L 
money can get. — A 
I 
R 
H 


Are Eclair Productions Good? 
Send for the Eclair Bulletin and read the answer. 
ECLAIR FILM CO. 


225 West 42d St. New York City 


Y ECLAIR @ ECLAIR 
: cmanenseensiemennmimemenaaael 


Am PMO 














THE DEATH KNELL 


of the unknown “feature” has been sounded by the 


THANHOUSER 
‘BIG’ PRODUCTION 


with known stars and stories and by a known 
maker of the best there is in motion pictures! 


















L 


i Nine splendid volumes, 4000 pages, 2000 illustrations. Here are the contents: 
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i Marie Antoinette 


HE illustration herewith shows Marie 


Antoinette, Queen of France, led to the 
guillotine. It is said her hair turned white in a single 
% night as a result of the mental anguish to which she 
mei Was subjected. This scene was the culmination of 
tragedies during the Reign of Terror of the French 
Revolution. This period contains more of dramatic 
ita interest than any other in the world’s history. It was out of this 
period that the Enipire was born, dominated and ruled by Napoleon. 
It is generally conceded the best account of the French Revolution 
is by America’s Great Historian, Dr. John Clark Ridpath. 


=») Six Thousand Years of History 


Ridpath, the Historian, takes the reader 
back to the very beginning of civilization and traces 
man’s career down through the long highway of time, 
through the rise and fall of empires and nations. He 
covers every race and every nation, and holds the reader spell- 
bound by his wonderful eloquence. "Nothing more interesting or 
inspiring has ever been written. If you would know the history of 
mankind, every sacrifice for principle, every struggle for liberty, 
every conflict and every achievement, then embrace this oppor- 
tunity to place in your home the world-famed publication— 


Ridpath’s History 3. World 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment and mail the 
beautiful free sample pages to all who mail us the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name 
and address plainly, and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but 


his widow derives her support from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price broadcast for the sake of 
more quickly selling the sets at our disposal would cause great injury to future sales. Mail the coupon now. 


FREE 


We will mail 
free a beautiful 
46-page book of 
sample pages 
from Ridpath’s 
history to every 
reader inter- 
ested in our 
offer who mails 
us the coupon, 
printed for your 
convenience on 
the lower corner 
of this page. 






































Volume I. Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, Persia. Age of Monarchy. 


Volume Il. Parthia, Greece, Sparta, Macedonia, Alexander the Great. Age of Literature. Western 
Volume III. Rome—the Kingdom, the Republic, the Empire. Julius Cesar, Birth —— 
of The Christ. Constantine, Cleopatra. Age of Imperialism. H. E. SEVER 


President 
140 So.Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mail, free, 46 page 
sample booklet of Ridpath’s 
History of the World, 
ind write me full particulars of 
your special offer to Photoplay 


Volume IV. Barbarian Ascendency, Mohammedan Ascendency, Saladin, Char- 
lemagne, Feudal Ascendency, The Crusades. Dark Ages. 

Volume V. England, Magna Charta, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Dis- 
covery of New World, Thirty Years War, Reformation. Age of Discovery. 
Volume VI. English Revolution, Oliver Cromwell, Frederick the Great, 
American Revolution, French Revolution, Napoleon. Age of Revolution. 





Magazine 
Volume VII. The United States, the Civil War, Mexican War, Great Britain, 
Sepoy Rebellion, Home Rule, Empire of India. Age of Invention. 
Volume VIII. United States— Last Decade, Franco-Prussian War, Germany, a . P : 


The Crimean War, Russia, Italy, Turkey, Other European States, Canada, 
South America, China, Japan and Australia. Age of Industry and Commerce. 
Volume IX. The Close of the XIX and the Dawn of the XX Century, 
bringing the History of All Nations down to date. Age of Progress. Re rene rr orm 
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Burn Up Your 
Torture Devices 


The day of the ever slipping; 
ill-fitting, flesh-binding truss, stee 
spring or elastic harness is gone 
forever. Rupture is now not only 
properly held but actually cured 
without them. The simple and 
unique device known as the Schuil- 
ing Rupture Lock, the modern, 
cientific method is working 
wonders heretofore unheard of. 

It holds the rupture with the 
firmness of a vise, yet ever so 
gently, soothingly and comfortably 


Cure Rupture.” 


id me FREE your 30 day trial offer and 


Name 
City. 


State 











Hurrah! Rupture Sufferers 


Youll Never Need a. Truss Again 





Many Persons 
Tell of Cures 


Why continue to live in misery 
caused by an old-fashioned, ill-fit- 
ting truss? Why take chances of 
wrecking your general health or of 
having to spend the balance of 
your days in a torturing steel or 
elastic harness, when it is possible 
to live in comfort and soon be 
cured by adopting the modern, 
scientific method, the Schuiling 
Rupture Lock? Why suffer when 
luxurious comfort is within your 
reach? Read the following extracts 
from a few of the hundreds of letters 


under any and al conditions. The received from grateful sufferers: 
N Tt if ‘ t ; 
wearer may run, jump, lift, pull, tug and strain to his os wae ih to tow Sha Scheie Hectares tack shat ee 
heart’s content with the glorious, comforting knowledge N nan words can express the joy I felt the first day I wore it—in three 
that the rupture positively cannot come down. months I was an absolutely cured man."’ 
° J . y Lo 7 Wwoc WORTH 
Not only does the wonderful Schuiling Rupture Lock Lynn Haven, Fla, eT ONES We “tet ot ol 
hold perfectly, fit perfectly and give comfort to the wearer along deme Aga: taal stent ne x senfanen ona uiitear te 
test suc 1 avy ny, Jumping, é ng sel g horses, 
from the moment it is put on, but more—it actually cures Speci phon nstance did it tail me.” 3 
rupture. Hundreds of men, women and children, former Vontana GEO RB. HAULISTON 
sufferers from single and double ruptures, large and ** Some time ago I « rede red a S welling Rupture Lock for my child 
small, are gratefully proclaiming its merits to you and 3 years old. It was but two and a half months wearing and there were no 
1] S ‘rere everv “rp i gns ofr ture,” 
fellow sufferers everywhere. mane ae, Teun. P. O. Box St 1LRERT DAVES 
W Thi W **My only regret is that I have not the power of speech, nor the 
ear is Wonderful Rupture | command ofthe raslish language which would enable me to express 1 
heartfelt thanks to you or to let you know how thoroughly pleased and 
thankful Tam T tried ogo re ILock."’ 
Lock 30 Days at My Risk Cy lagged GEO. D. LEE 


FREE Write to me today for my 30-day Trial Offer and Free Book, “How to FREE 


Let me show you what this grand, modern, scientific 


also free book, *‘How to Cure Rupture.’’ 


invention will do for you by an actual test without risking a penny. Let me prove to you that 


Terra FREE TRIAL COUPON seeeeeeeeeeseees 


SCHUILING RUPTURE INSTITUTE 
528 W. Market St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


your rupture can be held perfectly and 
comfortably under any and all condi- 
tions. Let me send you names and 
letters of dozens who tell of actual 
cures. Write to me, now, today. 


Just fill in and send thecoupon. 


we will thank me the 
longest day you live. 





AR a Scar 











EE 








ro atl AAR cm hs te bc, 


7% 
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Seiicieutiie Credit | 
—_— mnidentg School t 
I ‘op ah = a Pte ‘Oe 
: RPh fice ae 


is rec 


a UNBBER DOLL gon the St tg SCHOLARSHIP 


retary. He Valued At $100.00 























“This is a reduced size asain ff the 
Say ed $100.00 Scholar- aaa 
ship Credit we give you free. 


This Offer is Limited, Write Today if You Want a FREE Scholarship 


A positively tremendous offer for the ambitious man. Here is your 


opportunity to get your legal training in a great law school—the largest Law 
School for Home Study in the world—at less “than usual cost of text books. Graduate corres- 
pondence students most successful in passing bar examinations. We are giving away a 
limited number of these Scholarships to advertise our School. Offer may be withdrawn in 
thirty days. If you act at once we will give you a Scholarship valued at $100 Absolutely FREE. 
So hurry. Mail coupon for this startling offer. 


Learn Law at Home — Spare Time Lincoln, Garfield, Clay— 


a host of great men received 
their training athome. Look what these men have accomplished. Our graduates are filling responsible positions 
4n every state of the union. Our course is similar to that of Harvard, Columbia, and other big law schools. 








APMANS = CHADMANS CHADMANS CHADMANS CHADMANS CHADMANS cHapMys HAD? ‘CHADPUANY CHADMANS CHADMANS 
OPEDIA ‘TLOPEDIA CYCLOPEDIA CICLOPEDLA CYCLOPEDIA CICLOPEDLA cyCLOPEDA CCLOPEDIA CYCLOPEDIA CICLOPEDM YELOPEDI “YCLOPEDA 
LAW oLAW LAW LAW es 


We furnish this Magnificent Law Library with Every Course 













Twelve of the most magnificent law books ever published. Written so that 
you can understand everydetailofthe mostcomplexlaw Qj Hi ml 
problems. With the aid of these splendid volumes in con- 


nection with our masterful lessons and lectures, you will grasp é FREE Coupon 


WE GUARANTEE 


to coach free any student 
failing to pass bar ex- 
amination. Our course 


the subject of law in a surprisingly short time. Special Busl- 
covers all branches of 


ness Course, complete instructionin business and commer- 








American Law and in- ciallaw. Know the law. Know just what to do. Avoid American Correspon- 
Some ape pastes a expensive litigation. Every business man should be legally dence Schonl of Law 
& aod trained. Don’t fail to send the coupon this very day. 146 as 
You'll regret it if you don’t. Dept. 1463, Manhattan Building 
. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Send it Today Gentlemen: Without any obliga- 
Think of it! A compli- tion to me whatsoever please — 
Ne vour catalog and particulars o 
mentary scholarship valued me yout sa = tiger 
at $100 given to you absolutely FREE. Brings alegal education within your free $100 Scholarship offer. 


reach of everybody. Get full details of the greatest law offer ever made. 
Don’t fail to get our big, new schoolcatalog. A book you should have. @ x. 
It's FREE. Remember this offer is limited. This is the opportunity ame 
of your life. Mail thecoupon AT ONCE. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW o ora cscaieniecesitinsiietints-siaille 


Dept. 1463, Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Why Not You Write a Photoplay > 


Think! 





It may be that one of your thoughts 


can be made the film sensation of the year! 


You have the ability. 

You have the power to think. 

You have the brains to observe things. 
You have the experiences that can be 
turned into strong, dashing photoplays. 


Why not write that photoplay—and sell it? 


You can 





One thing you may lack. What? The technique—the 
technical experience to express that photoplay so its full power, 
grip and strength will be quickly evident. 


secure that. How? 


The Photoplaywrights’ Association of America has in its service 
experts who will criticize and give you correct technical advice 
on your photoplay—will show you how that production of your 
thought and brain should be expressed, written, and set up to 
secure the best and quickest attention. 


What will this cost you? 





One dollar membership fee enrolls you a full-fledged member. 
For this fee you secure the services of the Association's experts 
in advising on all the photoplays you send in during a year— 
not only on one, but on as many as you like. Let us repeat and 
emphasize that. For one dollar (the membership fee for one 
year) you will receive this technical experience of the Associa- 
tion's experts on as many photoplays as you can turn out in 
twelve months. Absolutely the only charge is one dollar, you, 
of course, paying the postage. 


Guaranteed Service—One Year, One Dollar 


and we mean service which will bear the guarantee of expert, result-producing advice, under 


direction of A. W. Thomas. 


Join Now. Send in your name and full address with one dollar to the 


Photoplaywrights’ Association of America 


8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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THE PHOTOPLAY 


The Chalmers Standard 


Moving Picture 
Publications 


The most instructive book on the 
preparation and writing of Photoplay 
scenarios is 


Epes W. Sargent’s 


Technique of the 
Photoplay 


180 pages in Clothboard Binding. 
$2.00 per Copy. Postage Free. 


The best known and most widely 
circulated moving picture weekly in 
the world is the 


Moving Picture 


World 


Founded in 1907 by J. P. Chalmers. Yearly 
Subscription Rates: Domestic, $3.00; 
Canada, $3.50; Foreign, $4.00. 


The Standard book on moving pic- 
ture projection and operating is the 


Motion Picture 
Hand Book 


FOR MANAGERS AND OPERATORS 
By F. H. Richardson 


420 Pages in Clothboard Binding. 
$2.50 per Copy. Postage Free. 


SS 3 SQ 

















In Preparation 


Motion Picture Electricity 
By J. H. HALLBERG 











Address all communications, orders and 
remittances to 


Chalmers Publishing Co. 


BOX 226 


Madison Square P. O. New York City 
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Don’t Throw Away Your Old 





Leaky, Smeary Fountain Pen 





To relieve youof its discomforts, we will allow you 


50c for it in exchange. 


Send it to us by ordinary 


mail at our risk, and under separate cover, bank draft 
or money order for $2.00 and we will send you the 
$2.50 pen described below, a pen that will be a source 
of never ending usefulness and pleasure to you, that 
will do your bidding if you but guide it aright over 
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the writing sheet. 


LAUGHLIN 


Automatic — Non-Leakable 


SELF Fittine PEN 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


You don’t have to fuss and shake a 
Laughlin to start the ink —Jt’s a Self- 
Starter. 

You don’t have to fill the Laughlin, it’s 
a Self-Filler. 

You don’t have to clean the Laughlin, 
it’s a Self-Cleaner. 

You don’t have to monkey with danger- 
ous, awkward or unsightly locks, exten- 
sions, or so-called Safety devices — There 
aré none, 

You can’t forget to seal a Laughlin 
against leaking, it seals itself air-tight 
Automatically. 

You can’t lose your cap from a Laughlin 
— it secures itself Automatically. 

You can’t break your cap or holder on a 
Laughlin — They are non-breakable. 
Holder and cap of scientific, reinforced 
construction throughout. (See illustra- 
tion.) You don’t have to wait until a 
Laughlin isready. It is ready towritewhen 
you are; the air-tight leak-proof con- 
struction keeps pen and feed ‘*primed,”’ 
insuring a free uniform flow of ink in- 
stantly —-even though not previously 
used for a year. It performs these 
functions with no more hindrance or 
interruption to your thoughts or writing 
inspiration than your breathing. 

These results —or your money back. 
These features are peculiar only to this 
patented construction. 


$2.50 By Insured mail, 


prepaid to any address 
If you have no old back number, dropper 
filler pen to send us in exchange — 
Just enclose $2.50 with this coupon containing 
your name and address, we will send the pen 
by return mail. Delivery Guaranteed. 
Fill out and Mail Today 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 
141 Wayne St., Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen — Here is $2.50. Send me the pen 
described in this advertisement. If pen is not 
satisfactory, you refund the money. 
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The Photoplaywright's 


The Photoplay Scenario 


A monthly journal for amateur and 
professional photoplaywrights, brimful of 
information of intrinsic value to writers of 
photoplays. It is valuable simply because 
there is no other place to get the infor- 
mation it contains. 


The size is such that it “just fits the 
pocket — for ready reference.’’ It might 
justly be called the “‘ First Aid ‘to the 
Photoplaywright.”’ 

The price is $1.50 for 12 issues per year. 

Refer to the ‘‘Photoplay Scenario’ as No. 7. 


PHOTOPLAY 





MAGAZINE 


Librar 





How to Write a Photoplay — 
This new book by A. W. Thomas fills 


a long-felt need. 
years’ study of the points absolutely essen- 
of the writer of the 
photoplay. It gives you the benefit of Mr. 
Thomas’ personal experience in photoplay 
writing as well as his broad knowledge of 
the subject. 


The price of this book is $2.85 postpaid. 


Refer to “‘Howto Write a Photoplay”’ as 


It is the result of four 


tial to the success 


No. 2. 





Membership in Photoplay- 
wrights’ Association of 
America for one year and 
Photoplay Scenario 

for 1 year—$2.50 for $1 49 





SPECIAL PRICE OFFERS 


Photoplay Magazine 
and Photoplay Sce- 
nario for one year — 


Photoplay Magazine, Mem- 
bership in Photoplaywrights’ 
Association of America and 
Photoplay Scenario— 

all for 1 year—$4 for $2.50 








Photoplay Hints and Helps 


In this little publication A. W. Thomas 
has given the people of the photoplay- 
writing world further advantage of his 
broad experience as a_ photoplaywright. 

It contains high-priced experience at 
bargain counter values. 


The orders are coming in fast. Send 
in your order today! 
Refer to ‘‘Photoplay Hints and Helps’’ as No. 3. 


The Photoplaywrights’ Association 
of America 


A membership insures a careful criticism 
of as many of your scenarios as you care 
to submit within a year. Join now! Send 
in as many scenarios as you care to. They 
will be given careful and prompt attention 
and returned to you with criticisms and 
suggestions, for a membership fee of only 
One Dollar per year. 

Refer to “‘Photoplaywrights’ Association’’ as No.4 





The Motion Picture Story 


is the title of the latest book on the art 
and technique of writing the photoplay. 

It is written by William Lord 
Wright, a man who holds one of the fore- 


well 


most positions in the moving picture world 

and is the most inclusive answer to the oft- 

‘< . . ” 
Why the Rejection? 


Refer to **The Motton Picture Story”’ 


repeated question, 


as No. §. 


Our Photoplay Books 


are all up-to-the-second views and ideas 
of men whose opinions are valued and 
Outlines of three of 
them appear on this page. 


worthy of study. 
If additional 
these or 


other books —a post-card will bring it to 
you by return mail. 


information is desired — about 


Refer to “‘Photoplay Books’’ as No. 6. 





Simply sign your name and address to a post card, refer — by num- 
ber—to the book about which you want more information and 
mail it to us TODAY. You will get an answer by return mail. 


CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1100 Hartford Bldg., CHICAGO 
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THE PHOTOPLAY 


Motion 
: Picture 
Department 


Get acquainted with your 
favorite player in The Blue 
Book Magazine’s up-to-the- 
minute picture department. 


READ— 
The story-talk with King Baggott, a picture 





Hackett or Faversham ever had. 


The article about the new i 
of comedians —laugh makers 
of the films. You may have 
wondered where they "4 


come from. This tells. 


The article of advice / 
to those who think of 
joining the ranks of the 
players, by Adrienne | 
Kroell, a leading wo- | 
man. 
“What is the future 
of the picture-play >” 
S| discussion by a 
man who is getting 
rich writing plays. 

You will thrill with 
Mable Normand’s 
story of how the dar- 
ing feats on the screens 








“matinee idol” who has ten times the following 










King Baggott 


MAGAZINE 17 


Book-lensth 
NOVEL 


Complete 


Would you like to share in 
twenty-one exciting,romantic 
and mysterious adventures ? 


THEN READ: 


“The Lady and the Elixir,” a complete 
novel by Madga Francis West, based on a 
startlingly original idea. 


“Pirate Gold,” a screamingly 
funny tale by Ellis Parker Butler. 


“The Blue-Eyed Lady,” 
\ by Fred Jackson. 

N “Brethren of the 

\ Bush,” the first of a 
\ fascinating group of 
stories laid in the Bra- 
zilian rubber country 
—the region Roosevelt 
! has been exploring. 


1 “The Secret 
Analysis,” by Max 
Rittenberg, a tensely 
exciting detective story. 
“The Amber Flame,” 
a tremendously dramatic 
experience of an American 
in India. 

“The Madness of Ser- 
geant Nichols,” a soldier 
story. 

“The Attack at Dawn,” 





are done. 

If you are living in 
1914, instead of 
1904, you will get 
real interest and enjoy- 
ment from this entire 
department. 








The BLUE BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


224 PAGES 
ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS 


a vivid African narrative ; 
“Angels in Disguise,” 
a delightful mountaineer 
tale; a striking adventure 
of the famous “Free 
Lances in Diplomacy.” 


Ten other 
splendid stories. 








Sat-liicelo 4 
Installments 


18 
Powerful 
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THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


AMERICAN STUDIOS AND 
LABORATORIES AT 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
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CHARLES E. RAY 


is to be seen in Kay Bee, Broncho, and Domino productions. He is an actor 
who appears to advantage in whatever role is assigned him. Perhaps you will 
best remember him as Michel Finn in “For the Wearing of the Green,” 
though he was just as good as Tom Simms, a ranchman in “Shorty’s Sacrifice,” 
an entirely different sort of character. Mr. Ray is a lover of the outdoors and 
so is right in his element in his picture work. 
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MARGARET GIBSON 


is the star of the Western Vitagraph Company located at Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, but a more modest. gentle, unassuming actress would be hard to find. 
She is wonderfully versatile and has always acquitted herself with credit 
throughout her long engagement with the Vitagraph concern. A press story 
to the effect that she was an ardent suffragette gained some publicity, but 
anyone who knows her would instantly brand the story as false. 
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Photo by Witzel, Los Angeles 




















MACK SENNETT 


peer of all motion picture comedy directors, has probably staged more ridiculous 
and absurd scenes than any other living man, for, ever since he first entered 
the picture field via the Biograph studios, he has been specializing in com- 
edies. He has learned to direct his players so ably that he manages to get 
a maximum of laughs from their every movement. He is now playing opposite 
to and directing Marie Dressler in Keystone “comics.” 
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BESS MEREDYTH 


owns a beautiful bungalow in the Hollywood Mountains which overshadow 
Universal City, the California production plant of the Universal Film Com- 


pany. 


She spends every moment of her spare time there either writing 


scenarios, (work which she thoroughly enjoys and at which she is wonderfully 


proficient.) or frolicking with one or more of her innumerable dogs. 
to play with Biograph. 
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MORRIS FOSTER, 


new Thanhouser leading man, began his dramatic career at the Central Theater, 5 "4 
he was associated with Lawrence Grifith, the famous : 

Later he was “lead” of the Cort Stock at Wheeling, W. Va., playing 

He traveled one season with Henrietta Crossman 

and last year was with Olive Windham, but now Thanhouser films will require 
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San Francisco, where 
“heavy.” 
opposite Marguerite Snow. 
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F VALENTINE GRANT 

is a neweomer in the photoplay field but one who seems likely to make good 
with the public if one can judge from the favorable comments which are 
already being made on the work she is doing for Sidney Olcott's International 
Production Company, whose pictures are being released through Warner’s 
Features. Miss Grant was chosen for picture work because of her exceptional 
beauty, but she has already proved that she has even more talent than beauty. 
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BETTY SCHADE 


was born in Berlin, Germany, and while still a baby was brought by her 
parents to Chicago. She could hardly be called grown up when an oppor- 
tunity presented itself to work in Se ‘lig films and she accepted it immediately 
and made good in a hurry. From the Selig company she went to the Essanay 
studio, but “she is now appearing in Unive weal films. Otis Turner. who used to 
be her director at Selig’s, happens to be in charge of her company now, also. 














Photo by Witzel, I Angeles 
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BILLY QUIRK 


narrowly escaped being a veterinary surgeon, for that was the career his father 
had outlined for him, but the horse kicked, and as Billy preferred being a live 
Some six years ago he joined 


comico to a dead medico, he became an actor. 
the Biograph Company and became famous as the “Muggsy” of their cele- 
brated series. He was starred by Solax, Gem, and is now with Vitagraph. 
Jersey City is his birthplace. 





Photo by Apeda, New Yor 
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HOBART BOSWORTH 


was born in Marietta, Ohio; ran away to sea when ten years of age: came 
ashore in San Francisco; boxed and wrestled for a living and ranched for six 
months. He toured with “Herman the Great” and then spent ten years as a 
member of Augustin Daly’s stock company. Engagements with Julia Marlowe 
and Mrs. Fiske followed, after which he was engaged by the Selig Company. 
At present he heads Bosworth Ine. 
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BARBARA TENNANT 
the beautiful Eclair leading woman, was born in London, England, and 
received her first training for the stage from Madame Cavallazzi, who retired 
last year as ballet mistress of the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
City. At the age of twelve Miss Tennant appeared as a solo dancer in London 
pantomimes. Soon afterwards she became a star in the legitimate. She left a 
Frohman company to join the Eclair Film Company. 
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WILLIAM WADSWORTH 


the Edison star, has proven himself capable of an extremely wide range of 
work time and again and is considered by his directors as one of the fortunate 
few who can express much witha very little effort. Every movement of his 
hands, his arms, or his facial muscles conveys an emotion that “gets over” to 
his audience. ‘This is o 


ne of the reasons that he has risen from the Edison 
ranks and now stands so high in his profession, 
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DOROTHY DAVENPORT 


is the pretty, petite and popular Nestor leading woman who is always to be 
seen playing opposite good-looking W allace Reid. who is her husband in 
private life. Dorothy is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davenport, and 
a niece of the celebrated Fanny Davenport, so that it is not at all surprising 
that she has talent valore and is one of the favorite stars out of the many 


gathered at Universal City. 
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VICTORIA FORDE 
has wonderful golden brown hair, smiling eyes, and an exquisite complexion. 
She made her debut on the stage when she was a child of five, playing little 
bey parts with such celebrities as John Drew, Maxine Elliott, and Chauncey 
Oleott. Her first appearance in films was made as a member of the Biograph 
Company, but she has been with Nestor now for several seasons. She is said 
to be one of the youngest stars appearing in pictures. 


— Photo by Witzel, Los Angeles 
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MARIAN SWAYNE 


is a comedienne of note who has been featured in innumerable Solax produc- 
tions opposite such renowned funmakers as Billy Quirk and Lee Beggs, so it 
is quite fitting that she should have been selected recently by Gus Hill to play 
one of the leading roles in his new series of pictures. She has just completed 
“The Adventures of Kitty Cobb.” T. Hayes Hunters clever adaptation of 
James Montgomery Flagg’s drawings. 
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ROSAMOND WAS PLAYING WITH SHEP WHEN OLD NELSE CALLED HER. 
—The Lost Sermon. 
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“The Master Mind” 


THE INTRIGUES OF A MODERN MACHIAVELLI 
Original Play by Donald Carter; Photoplay by Jesse L. Lasky; Novelized from the Film 
By Bruce Westfall 


Illustrated with Photographs from the Lasky Film, Featuring 
Edmund Breese in the Title Role 


Chapter I “TIT suppose so,” she said dully and sank 
N A luxuriously furnished room in a into a chair. “What is it now?” 
New York house a man sat, reading. Allen smiled wearily at her 
His face, in repose, was pensive, almost “Getting tired of us, Lucine?” he asked. 


sorrowful. His hair was slightly tinged “It’s a little late for that, I think. You 
with grey, although his features did not were glad to cast in your lot with us not 


seem to be those of a man so old. A serv- so long ago. You had tried to go it alone 

ant, opening the door softly, whispered a here in New York. Let’s see, they were 

name, and stood waiting. paying you six dollars a week, wasn’t it? 
“Very well,” said Richard Allen. ‘‘Show And it looked as if 

her in.” “Don’t!’’ she said, with a shudder. ‘You 


He did not rise when, a moment later, a saved me from that. I suppose I shouldn't 
young girl came into the room. She came complain at what you’ve made me do! 
quickly. Her clothes were cheap; her face But—’’ 





was pinched, and a little worn. “Who knows?” he said, idly. ‘‘You may 
“You sent for me?” she said, anxiously. be able to turn to something else in time, 


‘““Yes—Lucine,” he answered. ‘I’ve got but not until we are ready to let you.”’ His 
some work for you to do. You are to meet voice grew full of menace. ‘‘You under- 


Creegan. He will give you your instruc- stand that? We take in only a few, and 

tions—’’ they are sworn to implicit obedience.” 
“Creegan!’’ she cried, sharply. ‘‘Oh—TI “T know,”’ she said. 

hate him—I’m afraid of him—’’ “All right,” crisply. ‘It’s only a bank 
“‘Nevertheless,’’ said Allen, very quietly, robbery this time. And your part is sim- 

“‘you will work with him, or with anyone, ple. Creegan will explain it. You are to 


if I give you orders to do so. Won’t you?’ help him to get certain facts that we need. 

For a moment she seemed to be on the You remember, I told you, when I agreed 
verge of defying him. Then, suddenly, she to take you in, that we robbed only the 
gave in. rich, only those who could well afford to 
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make contributions. Have we departed 
from that understanding?”’ 

“No,” she admitted. ‘‘But—oh—I don’t 
understand! They call you the Master 
Mind, and you are, indeed you are! How 
can you bear to live as you do respected, 
but knowing that you are on the edge of 
a precipice, that at any moment you may 
be exposed? To work with such men as 
Creegan—common thieves—?”’ 

She was frightened at the look that 
came into his eyes. But it lasted only a 
moment. Then his expression softened. 

“Why shouldn’t I tell you?’ he said, 
half to himself. ‘‘You are different from 
the rest, you have seen that Iam. Listen, 
Lucine, do I strike you as a gentleman? 
As a man whom you would expect to live 
an honest and upright life?’’ 

“Yes, oh, yes!” she cried. 

“Ah!” he said. ‘‘Sometimes I think so, 
too. And Iam puzzled. I, Lucine, I know 
almost nothing of myself, not even my 
real name, though I think it is Allen. I 
do not know certainly who were my par- 
ents, whether I have any relatives. Be- 
cause, when I was very young, I was stolen 
from my home. I was brought here. I 
was taught to steal by the crooks who had 
stolen me. They used me to steal little 
things, made me a pickpocket. As I grew 
older they taught me other things. I be- 
came a thief, an expert thief. 

“IT must have had a better brain than 
they, I suppose. For I came to hate it 
and yet to love it. I hated the meanness 
of it, the petty aimlessness of our thefts. 
And yet I loved the excitement—the thrill 
of our battles of wits with the police. 
And, slowly, I came to be the leader. They 
took to calling me the Master Mind, in 
jest, long before the newspapers began to 
do the same thing, applying the name to 
the unknown thief who had baffled every- 
one. I have forced them to change their 
tactics; to steal for the sake of stealing 
first for the sake of winning a contest 
and for the loot after that! I try to even 
up some of the things that are unjust in 
our society. I find you, for instance, 
working as a shop girl, facing something 
so dreadful—’” 

“Don’t!” she interrupted shuddering. 
“You need not remind me! I know. I 
think I understand! Perhaps you have 


saved others, as you saved me! I will do 
anything you say!”’ 





“Very well, then,’ he said. ‘You will 
find directions on this slip of paper. See 
that you meet Creegan.”’ 


Chapter II 


HREE days later, in the smoking room 

of one of the most exclusive clubs in 
the city, the Master Mind saw, as he en- 
tered, a group of members clustering 
about an excited and distressed little man, 
with side whiskers, whose face was flam- 
ing. 

‘“‘What’s the trouble?” he asked, join- 
ing the group. 

‘“‘Haven’t you heard? Good God, Allen, 
the bank’s been robbed!” said the excited 
man, President Van Skeyne, of the For- 
tieth National Bank. ‘‘Drilled a hole into 
our vault from the cellar next door! Clean 
as a whistle, not a trace left! Three hun- 
dred thousand gone!”’ 

“Hard luck. Sorry,’’ said the Master 
Mind. ‘Bank all right? I’ve quite a bit 
on deposit, you know.” 

“The bank? Right as rain, sir. It’s not 
so much the loss of the money, it’s the 
annoyance of it, the knowledge that such 
a thing was possible! If we had a decent 
police force and a competent district at- 
torney, it wouldn’t have happened!”’ 

The Master Mind listened, with his 
quiet smile, to the angry sputtering of the 
bank president. But he did not allow the 
matter to rest on his mind. In a few min- 
utes something happened that interested 
him much more than the robbery of the 
Fortieth National. A member came up 
to him. 

“Oh, Allen!”’ he said. “I want you to 
meet another Allen. Mr. Henry Allen, of 
Cleveland, who is visiting in the city.” 

The Master Mind greeted Mr. Allen with 
the quick interest that a meeting with any 
one of his own name always aroused in 
him. He had not told Lucine all the 
truth. He had a few vague clews to guide 
him in the search for his true identity 
that he had never altogether abandoned. 
He had, years after his kidnapping, gained 
the upper hand in the very gang that had 
stolen him from his home, and had forced 
one of the kidnappers to tell him what they 
knew. And now he searched this stran- 
ger for some resemblance to himself; for 
something that might make it worth 
while for him to see if the similarity in 
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names was more than a coincidence. This 
much he knew; he had a brother. He 
knew, too, where he had been taken. But 
he had discovered this entirely too late 


to enable him to find any one of his rel- 
atives. 

All had died or moved away from the 
little town where his earliest childhood 


His efforts to trace them 
fruitless. 


had been spent. 
had been 


He was strangely attracted to the man 
who was smiling at him now, holding out 


his hand. 
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he was very 


al- 
find 


young, kidnapped. I’ve 
ways felt he was alive, if I could only 
him.”’ 

The Master Mind stared at 
had seemed, at 
idly 


What 
first, a wild guess was rap- 
the 
And yet, for some reason, he shrank from 


him. 


assuming form of a conviction. 


asking the questions that might have re- 
vealed the truth. 

“Come home and dine with me, Mr. 
Allen,’’ he said. ‘‘You’ve interested me 


much.”’ 
And before Henry Allen left the Master 


very 


He Watched His Brother Take Out a Small, Faded Picture of Himself 


name ours,” said 
that, lik. 


share it 


“A fairly common 
Allen. "9 
often 


Henry suppose me, 


you meet those who with 
you?” 

‘Often,”’ the Master Mind. 

Somehow, with the charm and skill that 
made the 
bers of the club, he managed to get rid of 
the had introduced them. 
He made Henry Allen regard him as the 
host. They talked together, and Aflen 
seemed to find himself drawn to 
this other Allen. 

“You know, it’s absurd,”’ he said. 
I had a brother once. 


said 


him one of most popular mem- 


member who 


greatly 


“But, 





He was stolen when 


Allen 
he had been 


night Richard 
right, that 
brother! 
Allen leave 
him. He 
he had told his 
story, take a small, faded picture of him- 
self, as a little boy, from his pocket. 

“Why didn’t I tell him?’ he said to 
himself when he was alone. 

He could not answer 
Something held him back; some stirring 
of a forgotten conscience, perhaps. After 
all, this brother of his was an honest man; 
had lived an upright life. 


Mind’s house that 
knew that he 
entertaining 
that, he let Henry 
telling 


Was 


his own sJut, de- 


spite his 


house without even 


watched his brother, after 


the question. 








THE 


Chapter III 

UT, if Allen not prepared to re- 

veal himself brother, neither 
was he willing to let him pass out of his 
life. Actually, he was torn by conflicting 
emotions. The man 
made it a point to see a good deal 
And Henry Allen, like most men, 
the charm of the man who 
had earned the title of the Master Mind. 
Richard Allen had never, like the men 
who had trained him in a career of crime, 
been willing to stay at one level. He had 
he had traveled, in America 
At first to disarm suspicion, 
he preferred to do so, 
cultivated the society of men of 
cultivation and intellect. 

With women he had had little to do. 
Lucine, the little shopgirl he had rescued, 
he knew better than women. He 
had made her a thief, but, in his eyes, she 
not smirched by the way she earned 
living. Like himself, she responded 
the thrill of the great game they 
played. She was not, like Creegan, a 
thief because of besotted instincts. yen- 
erally speaking, Richard Allen distrusted 
He was afraid to put himself in 


Was 


to his 


younger fascinated 


him; he 
of him. 


responded to 


read widely; 
and Europe. 
but later 


he had 


because 


most 
was 


her 
to 


women. 


the power of any of the sex by falling 
in love. And so full, so active was his 
life that he did not suffer as some men 
might have done. 


Early in his new acquaintanceship with 
brother, he discovered that 
Henry opposite in this respect. 
Henry Allen was plainly susceptible. He 
liked to meet women whenever he had the 
opportunity; they liked him, too. He 
talked well; he was a good dancer. Hand- 
some, verging on the romantic in his good 
looks, apparently well off, there was every 
reason why women should like him. His 
brother laughingly once or 
twice. that looked like a 
serious love affair seemed in un- 
til Henry Allen, going home late one 
night, had a strange adventure—an ad- 
venture about which he came at once to tell 
his friend. 

“By Jove!” he cried, “I’ve met the one 
woman! Queer affair, too. I 
when I saw a low 
I knocked him 


his however, 


was his 


him 
nothing 


warned 
But 
prospect 





was going 
fellow 
down, of 


along the street, 
annoying a girl. 


course. She was uncommonly grateful— 
and she let m2 take her home. Like a 
fairy story, isn’t it?” 
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filled 
But he smiled; 
be serious. 
in love at first sight, 
And yet—he wanted to be sure. 
feeling toward his brother who did 
not know that they were brothers was a 


Richard 
surely the 
Men 
not in 


A vague uneasiness 
Allen’s mind. 
affair could not really 
didn’t fall 
real life. 

His 


strongly protective one. He felt that it 
was his duty to protect the younger man. 
And, without, of course, giving a hint of 
his intentions he undertook, through his 
organization, to find out something about 
the woman his brother had rescued. 

What he learned startled and fright- 
ened him. And, what was more, it forced 
his hand. He could no longer, he felt, 
maintain secrecy concerning his relation- 
ship to the man he had to save. And, 
making some trifling excuse, he managed 
to get his brother to come home with him 
late one night, after a carefully planned 
meeting at the club. 

“You told me a story when we first met, 
Henry,” he said. “I have been thinking 
of it ever since. And I have been looking 
things up; trying to make sure whether 
some strange things were coincidences— 
or something more.”’ 

The room was dark; they were sitting 
in the glow of an open fire. Henry Allen 
stared curiously at his brother. 

‘““‘What?’’ he said. ‘““‘You don’t mean—?’ 

Quietly Richard Allen began to ask 
questions. And, as he spoke, Henry’s face 
took on an expression of awed wonder. 

“T’ve often heard,” he said, at last, 
“that there was one thing my brother 
could never conceal, a scar on his arm, 
that he got as a baby.” 

Silently the other rolled up his sleeve. 
And the next moment the brothers, their 


hands clasped, were staring at one an- 
other. 
“T’ve suspected this for some time,’’ 


said the Master Mind, controlling his emo- 
tion quickly. “I’ve been making sure. Do 
you know why I told you tonight? It’s be- 
cause I think you’re on the verge of mak- 
ing a dreadful mistake. This woman you 
saved the other night—you are thinking of 
marrying her?” 

“Tf she’ll have me,’’ he 
tone. ‘“‘Richard, old man, 
woman for me.’’ 

“My God!” said his brother, dully. “I 
didn’t know it had gone so far! Henry, 
she’s not worthy of you—’” 


a low 
one 


in 
the 


said, 
she’s 














“Take Care!’’ Henry Allen Said Threateningly. “You Can Go Too Far" 
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A Blinding Light Flashed from a Bronze Disc on the Wall behind His Desk 


“Take care!” Henry Allen said threaten- 
ingly. ‘‘You can go too far, even if you’re 
the brother I’d given up for lost.” 

“T know,” said the Master Mind quietly. 
“Henry, I’m not talking idly. Go there now. 
See for yourself.” 

“T will!” 
back in an 


Henry. 

hour, exulting. 
You 
innocent 


shouted 
He was 
“She 


cried. were 


and as 


loves me!’”’ he 
wrong! She’s 


a woman as any man could want.” 


as sweet 


His brother groaned. 


“Henry, what an awakening you’re 
going to have!’ he said. “Is there no 
way of convincing you? Come. Let us 


She will not expect you.” 


For 


go there 
Henry Allen stared at him wildly. 
doubt 


go!”’ he 


now. 


was in his eyes. 
*“Alone!’’ 
could follow, 
Master Mind 
drive off in 
but be- 
precious 


a moment 
“oe 
And, before his 

he rushed 

just in 


shouted. 

brother 

The 
him 


to the street. 


was time to see 


knew the address, 
find 


wasted. 


a taxicab. He 
fore he 
had been 


another car 
When 


could 


time he reached 








the woman’s house half an hour had 
elapsed, and he saw that he was too late. 
& policeman was on guard at the door. 
The Master Mind, by the aid of a news- 
paper reporter’s card, that he always car- 
ried, got by the guard. Inside the house 
the evidences of tragedy were only too 
plain. 

Henry Allen, a burly policeman holding 
him, sat slumped in a chair. Beyond the 
hall, from a small room, came the wails 
of a woman. And, looking into another 
room, the Master Mind saw a still form, 
covered by a sheet. In that room, too, 
he saw District Attorney Cleverdon, talk- 
ing in a low tone to Inspector Branch of 
the Detective Bureau. With a groan the 
Master Mind turned away. But it was no 
time to give way to grief or sentiment. 
If he was to save his brother he had work 
to do. 

Chapter IV 
— ALLEN’S trial for the murder 
of the man who had lain under the 
not long delayed. The facts 


sheet was 





— ~matt 
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were perfectly plain. 
the house. 
seen, on the 


He had returned to 
Rushing up the steps he had 
blind, the silhouette of two 
figures in a close embrace. He had burst 
into the had seen the woman 
he loved in the arms of another man. He 
had not stopped to 
first. And the 
dead, had turned on 
nounced him. In her rage 
she had told the truth. She had always 
meant to marry the other man; she had 
played with Henry Allen only to get from 
him what jewels and money she cculd. 
From the moment of his brother’s ar- 
rest the Master Mind never 3ut, 
for the first time in years, the district at- 


room and 


had fired 
seeing her 
him 

and 


reason; he 
woman, real 
lover and de- 


despair 


rested. 


torney in office 


had no 


was unapproachable. He 
political connections; 
tempts to influence 


threats, even by 


indirect at- 


him, by promises, by 


offers of large money 


bribes were than useless. In 


increased 


worse fact, 


they only Cleverdon’s determi- 


nation to get a conviction. Slowly and 
surely the net tightened about Henry 
Allen. And at last Richard Allen sat, in 
disguise, in the dingy courtroom and 


heard his brother sentenced to death. 


An appeal was denied; the case against 
Allen had Richard Allen 
had retained the best lawyers in the city, 

but they could do nothing. 
six months of the time 
Master Mind had first recognized 
Henry Allen paid 
the penalty for his moment of 
mad passion. He 


been too clear. 


And within 
when the 


his brother, 


was placed 
in the electric chair, and while 
the Master Mind, frantic with 
rage and grief, counted off the 
moments, the switch was turned 
and the law he had outraged 
claimed its tribute. 

The Master Mind had been 
told the exact moment the cur- 
rent would be turned on. As 
it came he fainted. And when, 
half an hour later, he returned 
slowly to consciousness, he 
looked at his ghastly face in 
a mirror. He was startled 
by the sight of his hair. 





It had turned snow-white. 

There, in his den, he raised his hands. 
Looking out of his window, he flung out 
his defiance. 

“By the God that made me!’’ he cried, 
brother’s death! The 
death shall 
He shall 
suffer the same humiliation—he shall suf- 


“TIT will avenge my 
who him to his 


know the agony that he knew! 


man sent 


fer, step by step, what my brother sutf- 
fered! He shall know that there is a 
purpose in every torture he has to un- 


dergo! He shall pay! To the uttermost 
farthing he shall pay!” 
He was alone as he swore his great oath 


of vengeance. But had anyone heard him 


who knew him as the Master Mind they 
would have shuddered. For they knew 
that he made no idle threats; that with 


him, a promise made was as good as ful- 
filled. 
“God! 


“Show me a way by 


Show me a way!” he cried 


which my enemy shall 
be delivered into my hands!”’ 


Even as he spoke there was a knock 


on the door. His servant, opening it, 


bowed. 


“It’s Miss Lucine, sir,” he said. ‘‘Will 


you see her?” 


‘*No—not 


Yes 


come in 


now. Why not? Let her 


es 

























Chapter V 


ELL, Lucine?” 
he said. 
he looked at 

her more 

and his 


Then 
closely, 
fondness 
for her, his con- 
sideration which 
had never failed her, 
made him see, even in 
the stress 
of the 


she 


and 
moment, 
was 


agony 
that 

shaken. 
“What is it, child?” 
he said, kindly. 

He Slipped Away through 


a Secret Opening in 
tne Fireplace 
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““I—-I don’t know!” she said. 
oh, can’t I give this up? This life? 
Haven’t I done enough for you? Haven’t 
I earned my freedom? Won’t you let me 
take some share of what I’ve stolen and 
make myself fit for honest work again?”’ 

‘“‘Lucine!”’ he startled. ‘‘What is 
it? There’s some reason for this! Noth- 
ing can have changed your point of view 


“Only— 


said, 


so suddenly—’”’ 
“It has changed!”’ she said, desperately. 


“Oh, I’m a pariah, an outcast! I can’t 
let decent people like me.” 
Sobbing, she sank into a chair. As she 


did so, her handbag fell to the floor, and 
the catch was sprung. A few coins and 
bills fell out, and as the Master Mind 
stooped to collect them for her his eyes 
fell on a card, and he read the name that 
was engraved upon it. He started vio- 
lently. 

“Where did you get this 
asked her, in a new tone, a tone so harsh 
that was startled. 

For a moment she looked at him, con- 
evasion, wondering if she could 
Then her in a 


ecard?” he 


she 


sidering 
deceive him. words came 
torrent. 

“Oh, that’s the explanation of how I 
feel!’’ she cried. ‘‘Let me tell you. Listen 
while I explain. Last night I was out late, 
you know why. I had been with Creegan. 
Just as I came near the house I saw two 
men rush out and attack another who had 
in front of me. His head 
bowed; he seemed to be thinking 
about something important. At any rate, 
he had no chance. He went down like a 
log; they went through his pockets and 
I rushed to him then, and found 
that he unconscious. I did what I 
could for him; got him to the house, 
somehow, and bathed his head. He was 
lying with his head in my lap when he 
‘ame to his senses. It was Mr. Cleverdon, 
the district attorney. 

“He dazed at first, but 
realized what had happened, he 
He said that most women would 
have screamed and run away, while I had 
helped him! He spoke beautifully to me 
—and—and, he seemed to look at me as 
if—he wanted to see me 
like 


been walking 


was 


ran off. 
was 


when he 
was so 


was 


grateful! 


again. Men have 


looked at me that before, but 
one like him 
of what he, a 
law, an 


never 





a good man. It’s the thought 
to uphold the 
honorable man, 


man 
honest, 


sworn 
would 
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think, if he knew, that is driving me 
mad! He asked if he might come to 
see me; he gave me his card! Now, now 
you know why I want to get out of all 
this!’’ 

He listened to her confession, at first 
in furious anger. But suddenly his 
whole expression changed. Into his eyes 
there came the look of cunning that his 
henchmen knew so well. lLucine did not 
see it. She had not dared to look at him 
while she spoke. She did not see the light 
of evil triumph that came into his eyes; 
the savage exultation that transformed his 
whole countenance. For—she had shown 
him the way! His prayer had been an- 
swered. The plan he had sought was now 
his! Before she looked at him, he had 
composed himself. 

“T’m glad you told me this,” he said, 
gravely. ‘“‘You are right, Lucine, my 
child. You have earned the right to live 
your own life as you wish. I shall not 
stand in your way. Indeed, I shall help 
you. You feel that you are not fit to ac- 
cept the love of such a man, if he should 
offer it to you?” 

“Yes, yes!’’ she said. She was startled 
again. “Oh, I never dared to dream of 
such a thing! It is only that he has 
shown me how terrible this is—has made 
me feel that I must escape, or go mad!” 

“Listen, Lucine,’’ said the Master Mind. 
“T have no child of my own. Sometimes 
I have wished that I might have one, a 
daughter, just such as you. You need not 
reproach yourself so bitterly. In the eyes 


of the world, perhaps, you have done 
wrong. In their eyes you are a criminal. 
But you have done it in self-protection, 


you have taken the only course, except 
one, that society left open to you! I tell 
you that you are worthy of the love of 
any man. You are a good woman.” 


“Tf I could only believe that'”’ she mur- 


mured. ‘“Oh—’’ 

“You must believe it,’’ he said, earn- 
estly. ‘You feel yourself unworthy, but 
it is because you know that this man is 
your superior in outward things. You 
have never done wrong because it was 
wrong, because you preferred the wrong 


to the right. You have done what the 
world calls wrong because it was the only 


way in which you could be true to your 
own womanhood. You have never had a 
chance.’’ 
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“Ah,” she said, ‘“‘that is true! I have 


never had a chance such as other girls 
have.’’ 
“And now, now!” His voice rose. 


“Now you are going to have that chance! 
I shall give it to you. I shall show you 
that you were not wrong to trust me! I 
shall open the way to happiness for you, 
the sort of happiness you crave. I under- 
stand you, Lucine, and the impulses that 
move you.” 

“What do you mean?’’ she asked, half 
hopeful, half afraid. ‘“‘What will you do, 
what can you do for me?” 

“You are to go abroad,’ he said, “at 
my expense, where no one will know you. 
You are to finish the education that so- 
ciety made you abandon that you might 
earn enough to keep alive. You are to 
go as you are. But you are to return a 
cultivated woman, fit for any station in 
life, worthy of the love of any man. Ah, 
Lucine, you needn’t try to hide your secret 


from me! This man has touched your 
heart.’’ 
She was sobbing in his 


arms a moment later. 
With a paternal 
gesture he 
stroked 








her hair. He loved Lucine; he had told 
her only the truth when he had said that 
he regarded her already as a dearly loved 


daughter. And yet he was preparing to 


sacrifice her to the obsession that had 
seized him. He would do it, ruthlessly. 
He would let nothing stand in the way 
of the plan that had come to him. 
Chapter VI 
NCE Lucine was gone ae reckless 
mood seized the Master Mind. He 


was sure now of his 
to him that nothing could stand in his 
way. He planned and, with the aid of 
the thieves who were afraid of him, and 
yet devoted to him, executed one daring 
coup after another. Never had he been 
And lest Cleverdon 
that he had made, he wrote 
him a letter and signed it daringly—‘The 
Master Mind.’’ He knew that the police 
had long. since 


revenge; it seemed 


so successful. 
the threats 


forget 


connected the various 
crimes for which he was responsible; that 
they knew that a single man 
had planned them all, 

and that, like the 
newspapers 
and his 








“Look Out!’’ 

> Cried the Master 
Mind Suddenly. ‘‘Look at 

that Thing Sputtering There!”’ 
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own allies, they spoke of him as the Master 
Mind. 

“You have done a dreadful thing,’ 
wrote. “You have sent a man to a 
wretched death for doing what any man 
worthy of the name would have done; you 
did it for effect, to increase your popular- 
There is no escape 


he 


ity. You shall pay. 
from the vengeance that I have planned. 
When the first ster is taken you will re- 
ceive a card—the ace of diamonds. You 
will know then that I have begun to cast 
my net When you find, at 
the moment that you least expect it, the 
ace of hearts, you will know that every- 
The ace of elvbs will 


about you. 


thing is going well. 
warn you that you are near the end of 
your career. And when you find the ace 
of spades it will be a sign that I am ready, 
at last, to strike. The Master Mind!” 
For the first time since he had begun 
criminal, Allen 
He grew over- 


his career as a master 
knew that he had nerves. 
bearing, tyrannical. He no longer at- 
tempted to conceal from the crooks who 
served him the fact that he despised them; 
that he used them only as his tools. He 
knew the danger of such a course, but he 
could not force himself to be careful. 

He insisted on the strictest obedience, 
no matter how trifling the matter in hand 
might be. So when one of his tools, a 
hulking brute called Durgan, ventured to 
challenge his authority he deprived him 
of his share of the proceeds of a burglary. 
Durgan, raging, swore to be revenged. He 
came near to success. Stealing in one 
night, he surprised the Master Mind in 
his den. 

“Now, damn 
his revolver, “I’m going to get even with 
Do me out of my money, will you? 
Pay me, or I’ll shoot! I'll give you while 
I count five!’’ 

Allen looked at him, a quiet gleam of 


you!” he cried, leveling 


you! 


sarcastic amusement in his eyes. 

“You’re so coarse in your methods, Dur- 
“T made a mistake 
in ever taking you in at all! Shoot me, 
would you, you rat.” 


gan!’’ he complained. 


touched a concealed 
A blinding light 
flashed from a bronze dise on the wall be- 


As he spoke he 
button with his foot. 
hind his desk, and Durgan startled, dropped 
his pistol with an oath. In a moment the 
Master Mind had it. 

“Go!” he 


said, 


contemptuously. “a 
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might shoot you, of course, but I prefer 
bigger game. You are not worth the 
trouble it would be to kill you!”’ 

Durgan backed away. 

“T’ll get you yet!” he snarled. 

But for once he had committed the mis- 
take of underestimating his man. Dur- 
gan had a weapon more powerful than 
any pistol. He did not know all of the 
details of Allen’s Jife, but he knew enough 
to bring the Master Mind nearer to ex- 
posure and capture than ever before. For 
he wrote to the district attorney, describ- 
ing the Master Mind’s house, and telling 
when and how he might be found. And 
Cleverdon, rejoicing, prepared to strike a 
blow that would make him more popular 
than ever, and would insure him the polit- 
ical reward that he craved. 

Within twenty-four hours of his quar- 
rel with Durgan the Master Mind, seated 
alone in his den, heard a sudden splinter- 
ing of doors below. Startled, he leaped 
to his feet. <A raid! But he was pre- 
pared. He knew how long it would take 
any raiding party to reach him. Without 
haste or excitement, he changed his ap- 
pearance, emerging a young man. Then, 
still unhurried, he burned a few papers 
that might have betrayed him, and slipped 
away through a secret opening in the fire- 
When Cleverdon, heading the raid- 
ers, reached the den, they found it empty. 

Right at their heels, having passed the 
police guard, in his disguise, by the use 
of a newspaper’s card, their quarry him- 
self entered the den. Swiftly, while the 
excited search went on, he slipped a card 
on to atable. It was the ace of diamonds. 

“Hello, what’s this?’’ he asked, point- 
ing it out to Cleverdon. 

Startled, a little dismayed, the district 
attorney picked it up. The others in the 
raiding party pressed about him. 

“Look out!’’ cried the Master Mind, 
suddenly. ‘‘Look at that thing sputter- 
ing there by the chandelier!”’ 

““A bomb!” cried a detective. 
on!” 

They fled. And the Master Mind, smil- 
ing satirically, snuffed out the fuse of the 
har’aless bomb. 

rearing they might return, he changed 
quickly to his usual attire, and left the city 
for a few days. When he came back the 
investigation had been closed—and nothing 
gained. 
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They Stood Staring at One Another, Wonderingly 
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Chapter VIL 


D ESPITE the 


neither the 


narrowness of his escape, 


district attorney nor any- 


one else suspected the identity of the 


Master Mind and Richard Allen, rich and 
respected clubman. Allen’s hand had been 
forced; he had begun his campaign a 
little sooner than he had expected. But 
he was content. Events had been moving 
swiftly; Cleverdon had been asked to ac- 


cept his party’s nomination for governor. 


And, despite the warning ace of diamonds 


he had accepted. The Master Mind smiled. 
He was satisfied And now, a month or 
so after the episode in his den, he was 
waiting for Lucine’s return. 

All his plans were made. He realized 
that if Lucine returned from Europe, and 
went back to the life she had been living, 
or to any part of it, he would fail. She 
must have a family, relatives Every- 
thing must be in order. And to that end 
he had called back to the city three of 
his ablest and most trusted men who had 


been away for a long time, owing to his 
provision of just such a need for them as 


now arose There were old Blount, the 


his and his 


who 


most trusted of all 
daughter used her 
quick feminine wits in than one 
And, with a special purpose in mind, 
was Diamond Willie, sly shifty, but 
able to smart 
occa- 


men, 
had 
more 


Sadie, 


plot. 
there 
good looking enough, wear 
and act, 
accustomed to good society. 
now?’’ said the Mas- 
ter Mind. ‘‘You’re to play this blind, 
not to know the game. Lucine, 
you see her, is to be your daughter, 

your Sadie. She’s 
r, too, and you and 


and to look 
like one 


“You understand, 


clothes upon 


sion, 


you’re 
when 
Blount, 
Willie’ 
Willie 
“Kiss me, sis!”’ 


and sister, 
of course, 
and sister. 


said Willie, 


S siste 


are brother 


and got his 


ears boxed. 


There could be no question of refusal. 


It chanced that the Blounts did not know 
Lucine, nor she them, which was one rea- 
son they were chosen to play the part of 
her family. And Diamond Willie, having 
been indiscreet enough to attempt an ope- 
ration without the aid of the Master 
Mind, had been in prison when Lucine 
went away, and for some time before her 
departure. Now he was only too glad, 








tat eed 
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being free once more, to take orders. He 
had had enough of the joys of independ- 
ence, which, in his opinion, were greatly 
overrated. 

Lucine, descending the gang plank 
when her steamer docked, saw the Master 
Mind first of all on the pier. She ran to 
him with a cry of joy, and he took her in 
his arms in the same paternal manner he 
had shown when he sent her away. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to be home again!’’ 
she cried. ‘It was lovely over there, but 
home is home!”’ 

He looked at her admiringly. She was 
the same girl, and yet she was vastly dif- 
ferent. She was radiant now. The look 
of care that had never quite left her eyes 
in the old days was gone. She looked 
more like a girl, less like a woman. She 
even wore her clothes differently. 

“Well,” she said, seeing the appraisal 
in his eyes. ‘‘Will I do? Have I changed 
very much?” 

“Yes and no,” he said, slowly. ‘The 
real you hasn’t changed, Lucine. But out- 
wardly, well, that was why you went 
away. You had to learn to be 
happy—I think you’ve 
done that.” 

Then he told her 
what he had done. 

“T wonder if 
you’d thought 
much about 
how you 
would 















live,” he said, when he had explained. 
“You couldn’t go back to your old way of 
living alone. You’re to be what’s called a 
respectable member of society now. So you 
need a home and a family. You had none 
of your own, so I manufactured them for 
you. I’ll warn you now, they’re rough peo- 
ple. Sadie is clever, they all are. You'll 
have to make Willie keep his distance. But 
they were the best I could do.” 
For a moment a cloud dimmed her 
brightness. 
“They’re not—?’ 
“Crooks?” He supplied the word that 
made her hesitate. “Do you think it 
likely ?”’ 
“Forgive me, 


” 


she said. 

It was one of the cardinal rules of the 
Master Mind never to tell a direct lie if 
an evasive answer would serve instead. 
His conscience, such as it was, did not 
trouble him at all now with regard to 
Lucine. He was not thinking of her at 
all; he was obsessed by the plan for re- 
venge that he had formed. Even her 


The Master Mind's 
Expression as He 
Slipped Down 

the Stairs was 
Enigmatic 
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simple trust in him did not arouse his 
compunction. To him she was only a 
necessary counter in the game; a pawn, 
to be moved about according to the needs 
of the occasion. If she suffered—well, 
she must. It would be a pity, but there 
was no help for it. 

Lucine guessed nothing of what was in 
his mind... “he idea of the ready made 
family seemed to her a little absurd, but 
she was willing to do as she was told. 
And when she reached the house, and 
found them waiting for her, she greeted 
them with a charming little gesture. 

“What a nice family you are!” she said, 
smiling. “T’m sure we're going to get 
along splendidly.” 

Chapter VIII 
J ILLIE played the star part in the 
next scene of the drama that the 
Master Mind was staging. 3v his order 
two men who were a part of his organiza- 
tion attacked District Attorney Cleverdon, 
and Willie drove them off in time to save 
the district attorney from a nasty beat- 
ing! His courage would have amazed the 
few friends he had since they knew him 
for an arrant coward. Sut he ran no 
risk The district attorney’s assailants 
made a show of fight, according to their 
instructions, before they ran away. They 
left the field to Willie, and he, after care- 
fully dropping his card case, disappeared 
in his turn before Cleverdon, surprised 
and dazed, could pick himself up and offer 
his thanks. 

Willie made his report, and the Master 
Mind, rubbing his hands, sought Lucine. 

‘“Lucine, do you remember Mr. Clever- 
don?” he asked. 

He saw the quick color flame in her 
face 

““Y-vyes!”’ she stammered. 

“Well,” he said, smiling, ‘‘I don’t know, 
I don’t want to raise false hopes. But— 
if I were you, I should wear my prettiest 
dress to-night.”’ 


’ 


“What do you mean?’ she cried. 
“Not another word,” he refused, smil- 
ing 


But he had said enough. 


Lucine flew 
to change her dress, and the Master Mind 
waited anxiously, watch in hand. He was 
not counting in vain on his knowledge of 
Cleverdon, however. He guessed that the 
district attorney would not fail to seize 


the first chance to thank his rescuer, and, 
as he expected, Cleverdon came. He had 
nicked up the card case dropped by Willie; 
it told him where to come. 

“T have to thank you!” he told Willie. 
“You saved me from what might have 
been a very dangerous position. And I 
wished, also, to return your property, the 
ecard case which, luckily, enabled me to 
find you.’ 

He stopped. For his eyes had fallen 
suddenly on Lucine. She had appeared 
in the doorway. 

“Oh! My sister, Mr. Cleverdon,”’ said 
Willie. ‘‘Lucine, Mr. Cleverdon.”’ 

They stood staring at one another, won- 
deringly. 

‘‘I—-]I tried to find you. They said you’d 
gone away,” he stammered. 

“T’ve been abroad,”’ she said. 

The Master Mind, looking on silently, 
almost chuckled to himself. Strange, how 
love, which had caused him such bitter 
sorrow once, should be helping his plans 
now! For between these two people there 
was a mysterious something that it re- 
quired no words to express. He had read 
Lucine’s secret in her eyes after her first 
meeting with this man; plainly Cleverdon 
himself was as much in love with Lucine 
as she with him. He signed to Sadie. 
She understood. 

“You must dine with us, Mr. Clever- 
don.’’ she said. “I see that you and my 
sister are not meeting for the first time.” 

Even the Master Mind had not dared 
to hope for so rapid a march of the events 
that he had planned. Cleverdon, cool, 
conservative, cautious as he was in his 
professional career, was no laggard in 
love. He was alone with Lucine after 
dinner. 

‘“‘Lucine!”’ he said. ‘‘We have met only 
once before, but ever since that first time 
I have carried your image in my heart! 
I have cursed the luck that parted us! 
Need I wait? May I not tell you now?” 

“What?” she asked, softly. 

“That I love you!’”’ he cried. ‘Time! 
Is time for us? Will I ever know better 
that I love you? Lucine—oh, I may be 
mad to urge you so! But tell me, sweet, 
that there’s a chance, that some time—’”’ 

“Yes, oh, yes,’’ she. said, in a glad, shy 
surprise. ‘‘I’ve—I’ve loved you’ ever 
since that first time, but I didn’t—how 
could I—’’ 
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"No, No!” Cried Lucine. ‘Anything But That!’ 
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The Master Mind’s expression as he 

slipped from behind the curtains that had 

hidden him and down the stairs, was enig- 

matic. But he was smiling as he dropped 

the ace of hearts into Cleverdon’s coat 


pocket 
Chapter IX 


and his bride were ob- 


 Pigpotsdocpeoneis 
] 


iged to cut short. 


He had to return for the sake of his cam- 


their honeymoon 


paign He had been nominated for 


gov- 
ernor; it was necessary for him to begin 
And 
as she had never hoped to be, had 
She felt that 
in helping him, inspiring him (as he told 
her a hundred times a day that she did), 
she was some of the black 
that, by helping the 
state to gain the service of the 


his work winning votes. Lucine, 
happy 
him to back. 


urged come 


wiping out 
marks on her record: 
man she 
loved, she was making 
way, for all the 


mitted 


restitution, in a 
had 


crimes. she com- 


“Sorry to come home?’’ he said to her, 


as they entered his house. 
“Home!” she said. “I love the word! 
Oh, Frank, if you only knew what this 


means to me. How happy I am!” 


“Dear love!’”’ he said. ‘‘Don’t speak so! 


You have made me so happy that I am 
almost afraid! It seems that something 


must be hanging over me.” 


“That's 


” 


morbid! “What 


Dearest one, 


she — said. 
could be hanging over you? 
don’t say such things.”” She clung to him, 
for a moment. 

“Will you put my 


asked, with a sudden change of tone 


jewels away?” she 
“We 
must be careful! They are all your gifts 
to me and I wouldn’t lose one of them for 
the world.’’ 
The words, carelessly begun, stabbed 
She 


times when she had taken jewels, without 


her as she said them. remembered 
a thought for what the loss of them might 
mean to those she robbed. 
feel that all of the 


justification of 


She was be- 
Master 
had 
that there could be no real 
had 


only her 


ginning to 
Mind’s 


been sophistry: 


their crimes 


what 
that 


justification for they done, un- 


less it might be previous 


life could have brought her the love of 
Cleverdon, and the chance to serve him. 
He took the casket from her with a 


smile, and went with it to the cunningly 
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built little wall safe. He twirled the 
lock, spelling out the combination aloud, 
for her benefit. 

“Until now no one else has known it,” 
he said. ‘‘We share the secret, together, 
my love and I.’’ 

And then, as the safe swung open, he 
started. He had left it empty, but now 
there was a piece of pasteboard there, the 
ace of clubs! Quickly he covered it, hid- 
from his wife. He 
when she turned away. 


ing it relieved 
But, for the first 
time since he had had the letter of warn- 
ing from the Master Mind he wor- 
ried; alarmed. The presence of 
the card in that place meant so much. It 
implied a degree of 


was 


was 
almost 


cunning truly un- 
canny on the part of his unknown enemy. 

Cleverdon was no coward. But he loved 
more, that he had 
had done 


for one of the 


life even now Lucine, 


than he ever before. He sent 


detectives on his staff, a 


man named Marshall, who had worked 
with him in many difficult cases. He 
showed him the card, and the letter in 
which the threat had first been made. 


“What do you make of it?” he asked. 
“IT don’t know.” Marshall shook his 
head. “It’s pretty you ask 
me. What sort of danger are you in? Is 
he going to try to kill you? We'd better 
keep an eye on you, I should say.” 
“T suppose 


a mystery to 


obscure, if 


so,”’ said Cleverdon. 
me, but I'll 


gets on my nerves. 


“Tt’s 
admit that it 
And I’ve a good deal 
Marshall.’’ 

nodded, 


to live for 
The detective 
“We'll see 

“Don’t 


now, 
sympathetically. 


you’ through,’ he 


said. 


worry, sir. 


Chapter X 


finding new cause for happi- 


L UCINE 


ness in 


every day of the wonderful 
life she was living, still saw the Master 
Mind often. More than once she begged 
him to give up his career of crime. sut 
he only shook his head. 

“You know nothing about that any 
more, Lucine,’ he said. “For you, it’s 
past and done. Forget that you know 
that of me. You—you wouldn’t betray 
me?” 

“‘Never!”’ she cried, passionately. “| 


owe everything to you!”’ 


For some time he made no request of 


her. 


But a day came when he asked her 
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to obtain her husband’s permission to in- 
vite her her a visit. 

“T want to come, too,’’ he said. ‘There 
things I know, nothing that 
can hurt you or your husband. But I am 
his house—as a servant. 
Will you do this for me? I do not 
to take 
Lucine. 


“family”’ to pay 


are want to 


anxious to be in 
want 


any chance of compromising you, 


And some day—some day I may 


be discovered. It will be better if no one, 


not even your husband, knows of our in- 
timacy.” 

Lucine yielded; she felt that, owing 
everything to him, she could not refuse 
anything he might ask. Ile had saved 





Once more it was Diamond Willie whom 
he selected to 
Willie, 
cine. 


play an 
coached by 


important part. 


him, approached Lu- 


“I want some money,” he said, roughly. 


“Say, I’m on to you. You’re playing a 
game here.”’ 
“But I have none!’’ she said, weakly. 


>»? 


“What can I 
“What do I 
money,” he 


do’ 
the 


five 


care, so long as I get 


said. ‘“T’ve got to have 


hundred dollars by to-night! See?’ 


In despair she the Master 
Mind. He 


“The 


appealed to 
looked 


little 


anery 


scoundrel!’ he 


“He 


said. 








Before He Could Fire, Marshall and the Master Mind had Seized Him 


her, 
the 
forcing 


first, the 


alternative 


from horrors of poverty or 
that had 
her; he had given her, 
after that, the great happiness of her life. 
She hardly 
him when 


dreadful 
itself 


been 
upon 


was ready even to question 


he asked her for anything that 


it was in her power to give him. And so 
the Master Mind and the Blounts were 
installed for a visit in her new home. 
Cleverdon was so busy that he saw little 
of them; he was out all day and until 
late at night. The campaign was enter- 
ing on its most critical stage. And the 
Master Mind felt that the time was near 


for him to strike the final blow. 


must have found out something! Give it 


to him, Lucine. You can get it from your 


husband easily. It’s the only way to stop 


him just now. Later, I will find a way to 
silence him. But this time it’s the only 
way. I would give it to you myself, 


but—”’ 


Reluctantly, she yielded. Cleverdon 
was surprised, but he gave her the money 
without any question whatever. In count- 
bill. 

getting careless!’’ he said, with a 
laugh. “That’s no way to fifty- 
dollar bill! Sut it’s good, for 


all that.” 


ing over 
“I’m 


the notes he tore a 


treat a 
perfectly 
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She explained to Willie how the bill 
came to be torn, and when, he in his turn, 
handed over money and explanation to 
his chief, the eyes of the Master Mind 
gleamed. Fate was playing into his hands 
strangely. The torn bill suggested a bril- 
liant change in his plan, and he adopted 
the change at once. , 

“All right!” he said. ‘“‘That lets you 
out, Willie. I was going to use you some 
more, but I’ve thought of something bet- 
ter.”’ 

The Master Mind, now that his revenge 
was at hand, felt that he had never been 
more completely in control of a situation. 
He waited until late that night, when 
Cleverdon, returning from a meeting, was 
closeted in his library with Marshall, the 
detective. Then he entered the living 
room where Lucine sat alone. His face 
looked drawn and haggard. 

“Lucine!’”’ he said. “I must be losing 
my grip! Creegan is here, in this house!”’ 

“Creegan!”’ She started to her feet, 
with a low ery of alarm. ‘But, he knows 
me, my past! Will he tell?” 

“TI don’t know!” said the Master Mind. 
“He has defied me! I’m afraid. Listen, 
Lucine. If he comes here—as he swears 
he will—you must see him. Take this 
money. I made Willie give it back. If 
Creegan threatens you, use it to bribe 
him. If I have time, I may be able to 
think of a way to silence him. But to- 
night, give it to him, do anything, to keep 
him quiet. I am afraid—for the first 
time in my life! I am afraid of what 
your husband might do if he learned of 
your past!” 

And then there was a rustling behind 
her. The Master Mind had slipped out. 
And Lucine, alone, turned to face Cree- 
gan, leering at her from the window! 
Creegan, whom she had always hated and 
feared, but with whom the Master Mind 
had forced her to work. Creegan, who 
knew every detail of her buried past, that 
rose now to confront her. 


Chapter XI 


“So!” said Creegan. “A fine game, this 
“ is! Here you are living in the midst 
of luxury, while I’m hunted from pillar 
to post. Ho-ho! A fine game!”’’ 
“Stop!” begged Lucine. ‘‘Why are you 
here? What—what do you want of me?” 








viciously. 
“Why should you get all this’—with a 
wave of his hand—‘‘while I live a dog’s 
life? Are you any better than me? I’ve 


“T don’t know!” he = said, 


a good mind—by God, I will! Ill make 
you tell me the combination of the safe, 
here, and when your husband asks—well, 
you can tell him where the jewelry has 
gone—or anything else you please.” 

“No, no!” cried Lucine. “You couldn’t. 
Anything but that!” 

She still held the money the Master 
Mind had returned to her. Suddenly he 
saw it. 

“Oh, you’ve got some money there!” he 
said, with a snarl. ‘‘Well, maybe that’ll 
do just as well. How much is it?” 

“Five hundred dollars,’ she said, fal- 
tering. “Take it, oh, take and then go 
—go!’’ 

“Better than nothing!” he said. He 
took it from her, and counted it, quickly. 
Even as he did so, he was attacked from 
behind. Marshall had heard something, 
and had come in on tiptoe. Now he bore 
Creegan down with his rush. 

“Oh, it’s a mistake. Let him go!” 
wailed Lucine, filled with terror lest her 
husband hear and come in. ‘‘Please, 
please, I can explain—” 

“Explain what? What’s the matter, 
Marshall?” 

It was Cleverdon’s voice. 
the scuffle, and come in. 

“Caught a thief. Maybe it’s your 
friend,’’ said Marshall. He had got Cree- 
gan’s revolver from him, and had twisted 
the crook’s arm until he was glad to stop 


He had heard 


struggling. “He’s got some money. 
Cracked your safe, maybe. Whew! Here 
: 3an 


He held out the money to Cleverdon, 
who took it. His eye fell at once on the 
bill that he himself had torn. He looked 
at Lucine, and saw her pitiable agitation. 
His face went white, then blazed. 

“Where did you get that money?’ he 
demanded, fiercely, advancing upon 
Creegan. 

“She gave it to me!” said Creegan, 
choking. ‘‘We—she and I are old pals. 
She was going off with me.” 

Lucine’s horror stricken scream rang 
out. But Cleverdon scarcely heard it. 
At a single bound he had crossed the 
room and was on Creegan. At first he 
tried to choke him; then he drew back, 
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“I Have Struck!’’ He Cried, Pointing ; me 
to the Four Aces A) 


- 





and a pistol flashed. But before he could Chapter XII 
fire Marshall and the Master Mind, who HY didn’t you kill me?” 
appeared suddenly, and in his own like- Lucine wailed her question, once 


ness, had seized him. In a moment, the she was alone with the Master Mind. 

Master Mind, seeing that Marshall had She had seen her husband turn from her, 
overpowered the district attorney, freed his eyes full of loathing. 

his hands. From a book he snatched— “I. am sorry for you, Lucine,” said the 

the ace of spades! Master Mind. ‘But could I let sorrow 

“I have struck!” he cried. From his interfere with the duty I owed to my 

pocket he took the four aces. “I warned brother, murdered by your’ husband? 

you! You sent my brother to his death Murdered! I might have killed him, but 

because he did what you tried to do just I wanted him to suffer, so I killed his 


9? 


now! He killed the man for whose sake a _ faith in you! 


woman betrayed him, as you wanted to “And you have killed my happiness,” 

kill this man! He found the woman he she said. “I thought I owed you every- 

loved unworthy. You have found your thing—and I loved you for the things 

wife a—’’ you had done for me! I knew that the 

He _ stopped. Cleverdon had _ sagged world would call you a criminal, but I 

r into a chair. thought that I had seen a side of you 


“Good God!” he said. ‘‘And that was that was hidden from all the rest. And 


your revenge!”’ now, to see you as you are!”’ 
“Not all of it,’’ said the Master Mind. Her eyes were full of an unutterable 
’ “Only the beginning! You stand before loathing and contempt. And suddenly, 
the state to-day a candidate for the high- the Master Mind, looking at her, reading 
est honor it can give a man. Unless, be- the message in her eyes, was shaken as by 

fore daylight, you have withdrawn from a palsy. 

the race, everyone shall know of your “Lucine!”’ he said. He passed his hand 
wife’s history, that she was a notorious before his eves. ‘‘Lucine! I thought I 
thief, the associate of criminals! What loved you as I might love my daughter! 


will you do?” But, what have I done? 
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He stared at her as #f he had never seen 
her before. She had never looked more 
beautiful than in her despair. He 
was, indeed seeing her for the first time 
—for he saw her with the awakened eyes 
of love. 

‘“Lucine!”®? he groaned. ‘“‘What have I 
I love you, Lucine. I have been 
mad, blind! I must have loved you from 
the first, and I never knew it before. My 
God!’”’ 

Suddenly he rushed from the room. He 
found Creegan, with Marshall guarding 
him. He forced the Blounts to come down 
from upstairs. And then he faced Clever- 
don. 

“IT struck my blow!’’ 
it has come home to me! 
injured only myself. 
been tricked! 
beginning!”’ 

And rapidly, without trying to conceal 
a detail, he told the story of his life. He 
explained the plan that had come to him 
when Lucine told him of her meeting 
with Cleverdon, how he had conceived, 
even then, the idea of throwing them to- 
gether, in order to bring about the tragic 
revelation that had been made that night. 


now, 


done? 


he said. ‘But 
I find that I have 
Cleverdon! You have 
It has been a plot from the 
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And he told of Lucine’s life, and of the 
fate from which she had escaped by yjyield- 
ing to his influence. 

“Now you know 
have lost my desire for vengeance! 


it all!” he said. “I 
You 
are safe. I withdraw the demand I made. 
Only believe me, and renew your faith in 
her! Forget what she did before she 
knew you! Blame me, not her!” 

He tore up the cards that he had shown 
to Cleverdon. 

“There is proof for everything I have 
told you,” he said. ‘‘She is innocent, she 
is true to you.”’ 

Cleverdon turned from 
his whole face alight. 

“Lucine!”’ he said. 
you love me after all?” 

She clung to him wildly for a moment. 
Then she turned to the Master Mind, her 
eyes shining. 

‘Is it really over, really over?” she 
questioned, searchingly. ‘‘Your dream of 
revenge—the constant obsession of your 
hatred? You won’t change—won’t turn 
against me—and my husband?” 

“It is over,” he said. ‘I can see the 
truth at last. Hate can never conquer 
love!” 


him to Lucine, 


“Ts it true? Do 
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A Movie Man and a Censor 
By Charles William Govier 


HE REELED off many feet of film, 

Good plays they were, he thought, 
Scenarios that told of life, 

And told it as they ought; 
The comedies and tragedies 

With which the world is fraught. 


A censor viewed the finished work, 
frowned upon the way 
The so-called “punch” was introduced 
To make it “pull’ and pay; 
“’Twill never do,” he shook his head, 
“That rough stuff cannot stay. 


“You'll have to shorten scene fifteen, 
And cut out number one; 

Just show a flash of number eight, 
And can the villain’s gun! 

The rest, I guess, will do all right; 

Put on another run.” 
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In the "Spirit of the Madonna” 


By Katherine Synon 


gil 


F YOU should happen, somewhere in 
Kamchatka or Kalamazoo, to see flashed 
upon the screen of the motion picture 

theater a portrait of the handsomest hero of 
modern times, you may safely make a wager 
with your neighbor that you are looking at an 
Essanay film and that the man who is about 
to rescue the maiden in distress, and to save 
the papers from the villain, answers to the 
name of Francis X. Bushman. 

Others there are in the motion picture 
world with greater claims to prowess, to 
daring deeds, to spectacular accomplishments, 
to wider scope of character acting, but there 
is no other who brings to the screen the dower of 
manly beauty that the Essanay leading man bears 
with such modest grace. He’s the James K. 
Hackett of the ‘‘movies,’’ or rather, he is what 
James K. Hackett was some fifteen years ago 
when he played ‘‘Zenda”’ 
with the grace and pulchritude 






As He | that used to cause matinee au- 
Appeared in : : 
‘Ashes of diences to gasp for sheer joy 
Hope” 


of the privilege of looking 
upon his chiseled features. i 
Francis X. Bushman 

has the same pro- 
file that made 
Hackett rich 
even before 
he inher- 
ited 
wealth 
from 
his un- 








\ “Twilight” 

. willing relatives. He has 
the same swinging ease of 
se a : a movement that made 
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Hackett’s duels pleasurable to the onlooker. 
has the same curly hair, the same long eyelashes, 
the same big eyes, the same poise in social scenes, 
which the mat- 
last 


the same savoir faire 


maidens of 


inee-going ea the 
é a. 
decade 


used to 





fam- 

dollars to 
gaze upon. In short, he 
is a romantic hero! 

No one who has ever 
been in an audience 
where Bushman’s pic- 
ture appeared, ever 
doubts his claim to 
the title. There goes 
down the serried 
rows of seats an 
“Oh!” that 
is overwhelm- 
ingly femi- 
nine; and 
there follows 
a whisper, 
that sometimes 
rises into a 
query at. the 
box office, and 
that is sent so ~ 

pT he 
often to the Es- 
sanay offices that their film director is con- 
sidering the advisability of prefacing each 
film that bears Bushman’s picture with the 


placard: 

“No, Francis X. 
ried.” 

And, when Bushman himself has ap- 


J3ushman is not mar- 





sentra 





He 
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MB 


AF 


> 


uf 


peared 

in person at 
these theaters 
on one of the 
lecture tours 
that he has 
made so suc- 
cessfully 
through the 
country during 
the last year, 

the ensuing 
reception 








looks like the Progressive 

Convention welcoming T. R. Roosevelt. 
Out at the Essanay studios in Argyle 
Street, Edgewater, that part of Chicago 
that is famous as far as London, Francis 
X. Bushman out-Napoleons Bonaparte by 
maintaining his heroic role. As long as a 
man can remain a hero to the telephone 
switchboard operator, he is indeed a hero. 
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Dynasties may fade, who stood at one side of the group who 
and valets may de- were directing the first pictures of a 
sert, but his heroic cabaret scene, was unmistakably the origi- 

quality is assured nal of pictures that tens of millions of 
for all time. people have applauded. He was 
The _tele- watching the stage setting with 
a boyish eagerness that almost 
concealed the fact that he was 
studying the spirit of the little 
drama as care- 
















fully as any 
scenario 


Bi a ts 3 


editor 
> 2 @ 
done. ‘‘l 





have n't 
the hang 
of it yet,” 
he said in 
ex plana- 
tion of his 
intent- 
ness. ‘“‘We 
just came 
in from 
Starved Rock this 
morning and _ were 











phone switchboard girl 
at the factory, golden- 
haired and_ blue-eyed, 
pretty as a primrose, 
but with that ap- 
praising question 
that comes into 






the eyes of oper- 
ators long before given these parts, and 
Other girls cut I want to get the 
their eye-teeth, swing of the play be- 
awoke from a fore I go on.” 
mere business-like Somewhere between 
politeness as she gave the wings and the 
directions for the find- 
ing of Francis X. 


“He’s in the new 


center of the stage he 
must have caught it. 
For he had not only 
absorbed the idea 
of the sketch when 
he sauntered into 
the setting of the 
cafe, but he was 
playing the part so 


studio,’’ she said, 
“and you'll know 
him anywhere by his 
pictures!” 

You would. Tall, 
curly-haired, debonair, - 
in a dinner coat and a ws that the entire 
straw hat, the man scene centered 
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around it. Afterward, while the green 
lights were still beating down upon the 
scenes that required regrouping, Bushman 
talked of the movies. It was 
a new point of that he presented, 
gained from the angle of vision of a man 


romance in 
view 


whose work has brought him the out- 
spoken opinions of thousands of voluntary 
critics. Having given people what they 


like for the three years he has been with 
the Essanay company, he is able to speak 
with authority on what the public wants. 

“Tt’s romance,’ he said, pushing back 
the straw hat from his curls and looking 
over the scene of which he had been for a 
the pulse, “just romance. We all 
know the ordinary ways of ordinary lives. 
We know that the peddler on Halsted 
street and the bricklayer and the teamster 
have loves, and hates, and hopes, and dis- 
appointments. But unless these human 
feelings are set down in acting in a spirit 
of high romance or of moving pathos, we 
don’t have any genuine interest in them. 
We don’t want to portrayed on the 
stage the things to which we are accus- 
We don’t regard them as the stuff 
which drama should be made. It’s 
not the world we know, but the world we’d 
like to know that we wish to see set in 
mimic. If it makes us forget for a little 
time our cares and worries, it is good. If 
it inspires in us an ambition to live with 
the spirit of nobility, of sacrifice, of aspira- 
tion that the heroes and the heroines of 
the play possess—as heroes and heroines 
—then it is more than good. Drama’s the 
mirror of nature, they say, but it can be, 
it should be, something more than just 
that. It should be a banner ahead of the 
army.”’ 

It was strong meat of dramatic criti- 
cism, this commentary of Francis X. Bush- 
man. It is the crux of the dramatic situa- 
tion in the world today, the pivot of the 
wheel that always moves from realism to 
romanticism. 


time 


see 


tomed. 
from 


It is the cry of the visioning 
critics who foresee the fall of drama on 
the legitimate stage because of the over- 
realism that has damned it of late. But 
no one of these “‘criers in the wilderness’’ 
has an answer. This actor of the films. 
however, has found one. 

“T really believe,” he said with earnest- 
“that the moving picture, without 
realization of the fact by its promoters and 
directors, is swinging back the balance of 


ness, 
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dramatic affairs to romanticism. The pic- 
ture director who goes out to India, to 
China, to the Arctic, for ideas, for pictures, 
for inspiration, perhaps has no idea that 
he is an adventuring Columbus, seeking 
and finding new lands for his people, but, 
nevertheless, he is attaining the result. 
He is bringing the apparently impossible 
into the compass of the possible. He brings 
Asia and Africa to every village in the 
United States and Canada. He takes the 
frontiers back to Europe. He has the 
range of the whole world. He has a 
gigantic background. And gigantic back- 
grounds always create romance. The man 
who thinks in terms of the world is bound 
to create a bigger, more pulsing, more 
romantic drama than the man who thinks 
only in terms of a little town. 

“There’s another point, too, about the 
influence of moving pictures,” this hero of 
them went on. ‘‘Moving pictures reach 
many people whose theatrical knowledge is 
limited by the fact that practically no 
theaters have been possible in their com- 
munities. The pictures bring them not 
only a new outlook, but a new sense of 
the dramatic. The quickening of this 
sense works two ways. First, it becomes 
a direct moral influence. Have you never 
noticed that, with all the hue and cry that 
there is about the censorship of certain 
pictures, you have never seen a really 
immoral picture on any screen? MHasn’t 
virtue always triumphed? And hasn’t vice 
and villainy been punished? Hasn’t noble 
living and true sacrifice, and honesty, and 
industry, and unselfishness, always come 
into a real reward? Even while most of 
the dramas of the legitimate stage today 
are proving that the consciousness of vir- 
tue is its only reward and that villainy can 
always win if only it be clever enough, the 
‘‘movies’”’ are showing the olden, golden 
rule. It’s melodramatic, of course,” he 
defended himself and his craft boyishly, 
“but it’s good for people. They see a pic- 
ture which glorifies goodness and they 
have a thrill toward being good. And can 
you or I say that that thrill isn’t likely to 
influence them at some crucial time in 
their lives? Why, you ought to see the 
letters that I’ve had from people—’’ he 
blushed even under the make-up as some 
teasing recollection of some of them must 
have crept into his mind—‘‘about the 
influence that some play I’d been in had 
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upon their actions. It’s 
made me feel horribly 
responsible in a way 
that I never dreamed of 
feeling when I played on 
the more conventional 
stage.’’ 

“When was that?’’ 

“Before I came with 
the Essanay, three years 
ago. I played stock, and 
I played with the Shu- 
bert companies, and I 
played with  Dilling- 
ham. I’ve played a good 
many parts, but none of 
them I enjoyed as I have 
enjoyed the motion 
dramas. I suppose that 
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ways the romantic. I 
had one the other day, 


though that was al- 


most too romantic. We 
were down at Starved 
Rock, making a film that 


depicts the hero falling 
from the precipice. It’s 
a thrilling scene. The 
hero sways out from the 
top of the cliff over the 
river, then  falls—just 
out of range of the 
machine—is discovered 
holding to a tree stump 
down half-way to the 
bottom, is rescued and 
Saved by the sculptress 


who falls in love with 


the feeling of an audi- a him. It should be a re- 
ence is always present | 4 markable picture, very 
with an actor, and the j exciting. It was exciting 
feeling that you are go- enough for me. I played 
ing to have an audience i the hero, and I had to 
of fifteen millions of | cling to that stump and 
people before the film hang over that preci- 
comes back, called in, is pice.”’ 
a good deal of an incen- ' “Isn’t that romance?’’ 
tive. Then, too, you feel | “Not altogether. Ro- 
in regular stage work mance has some quality 
that you can change your in it far beyond sensa- 
performance with every tion, something that the 
appearance. But with creator feels when he 
the ‘movies’ your part, conceives it, that the 
once acted, is immutable. actor finds when he 
The machine is the re- reads the part, and that 
cording angel.”’ « ow he feels again when he 
“What parts have F | plays it. It doesn't 
you liked best?”’ Miswe at sea matter whether’ the 
“The romantic, al- Francis Bushman in Various Character Parts medium is a book, or 
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a play, or a story, or a movie. If it has 
the swing, the heart of that feeling that 
life’s meant for something better than mere 
incident, then it’ll go. That’s what people 
want. That’s what the motion pictures 
are giving them in larger measure than 
anything else in the way of amusement or 
instruction. And that’s why I believe that 
the motion pictures are the prophets of a 
time when the romantic will again come 
into its own. Every once in a while the 
world goes out after romance. And the 
‘movies’ are its heralds.” 

Need it be said that Francis X. Bushman 
comes from Norfolk, Virginia? 

But, looking upon the shifting figures 
who went through the pantomime of the 
play to which the handsomest hero re- 
turned, and remembering many other mo- 
tion picture dramas which are animated 
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by that spirit of endeavor, of achievement, 
of daring, of courage, of love, of all the 
elements that go to make romance, one 
might forget the wonder of hearing a very 
handsome man speak in terms of wisdom 
in the greater wonder of looking into the 
future that he prophesies. It was the 
awakened consciousness of Europe that 
sent out men to find new lands. It was 
the spirit of romance that sent Drake and 
Frobisher and Raleigh and the Cabots on 
the high seas And the minstrels of 
Europe had awakened that spirit by their 
songs of the East. Why shouldn’t the pic- 
tured beauty of far-away lands and of 
braver deeds bring us a new race of men, 
“gentlemen unafraid’’? Romance does not 
die, though it  slumbers. And why 
shouldn’t the handsomest hero be _ its 
herald? 


Re-animated 





By K. W. BAKER 


STROLLED uptown at the reg’lar time, 
Whistlin’ a tune and jinglin’ my dime, 
And sorta tastin’ the lights and noise, 
And sharin’ in fancy the hero’s joys, 
When—well, by Gee!—there warn't a light 
At the picture show; it was shut up tight! 
Still as a tomb and black as yer hat. 
Says I, “Now what do you think o’ that?” 


Blamed if the whole deserted street 

Weren't dead as the vilyun on the sheet! 

"Bout then, I sighted Jackson Moore, 

‘Cross by the Kandy Kitchen door. 

I stalked on over. “How’s this?” I said, 

“How come The Gem’s all dark and dead?” 

And he hemmed and hawed, “Well, it’s this-a-way: 
The pictures never come today!” 


While we was talkin’, "long come some boys, 
And I thought they’d mob him, from their noise. 
“Well, aint you got some left?” says one, 

“Or some advertizin’ you could run?” 

And a kid that was holdin’ his mother’s hand 
Began to holler to beat the band! 

I tell you, the town was lonesome some 

That night the pictures didn’t come! 


Well, that misfortune aint happened since. 
Next night Jack Moore, as proud as a prince, 
Give us a quarter’s wuth fer a dime. 

The music was watchin’ its tune and time, 
And the girl at the window smiled at me, 
And let the kid that cried, in free. 

And Jack Moore, he’d strut out and say, 


“You bet! The pictures come today!” 
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“Nina of the Theatre” 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF SENSATIONAL ADVENTURES 


By Mary Aurilla Swift 


Illustrations from the Kalem Film, Featuring Alice Joyce 


” 


“ NY experience? 

The theatrical manager 

asked the question leaned back in 

his chair and critically surveyed the at- 

tractive young stood before 

him. The result of his appraise- 
ment was immediately apparent. 

“Got any wardrobe?” he inquired with- 
out waiting 
tion. ‘‘What parts do you play? 
I suppose?’”’ 

“Ob, no; 
“i'm?” 
about in 
built 
other room. 
marked, ‘‘this 
engagement.’’ 


who 


woman who 


quick 


for a reply to his first ques- 
Leads, 
just ingenue.’’ 

sniffed the manager, 
his chair and facing a tall, 
fellow who entered from 
“Here, Kenaugh,” he re- 
young wants an 


whirling 
well- 
young an- 


woman 


“Well, I don’t see why she shouldn’t 
have one,”’ laughed the young man, com- 
ing over and smiling frankly at Nina. 
“She’s tall and graceful and looks as 
though she might be versatile.’’ 

“She says she plays ingenue—’’ com- 
menced the manager. 

“Good!”’ exclaimed the one addressed 
as Kenaugh. “What’s the matter with 
casting her as Rosalind in the new play 


” 


and then, when we put on repertoire— 

“Yes. That’s what I was thinking of,” 
interrupted the other. ‘‘Suppose you sit 
down in the other room,” he continued, 
turning to Nina, ‘‘while I have a contract 
drawn up. I'll call you when it’s ready to 
sign.”’ 

The girl bowed 
passed through the 
courteously held 


turned and 
door which Kenaugh 
for her. Elated 
with her success, dropped into the 
nearest chair and sighed, happily. It 
was all so unexpected. She had hardly 
hoped to secure an engagement’ so 
promptly—and in company! Ke- 


slightly, 


open 
she 


such a 


naugh—-Paul Kenaugh—the popular actor 
and matinee idol had spoken in her favor 





her! 
recollection. 
for 


and suggested that they 
Wait? She smiled at the 
She would all day, if necessary, 
the privilege of signing that contract. 

For twenty-five minutes and 
razed idly at the photographic horizon of 
theatrical beauties on the office walls. Then 
the door of the office opened 
again, a girl with Titian hair came jauntily 


engage 


wait 


she sat 


manager’s 


forth and Nina was told to enter. 
On the manager’s desk lay the official 
contract. Nina read it eagerly. Paul 


Kenaugh handed her his pen and indicated 
where she should sign her name. 

“T’m just the theatre, now,’’ 
he remarked as she handed back the 
“We have a rehearsal at 11 o’clock. 
pose you come right up with me and get 
your lines. That will you a chance 
to look them over this afternoon and you’ll 
feel more at home in the part to-morrow. 


going to 
pen. 
Sup- 


give 


It’s not necessary to be letter perfect until 


the day after. ‘ 


Nina accepted the suggestion, grate- 
fully. At the theatre she was introduced 


to other members of the company and given 
a type-written copy of her lines. For three 
weeks she alternately studied, rehearsed, 
and planned 
lightful, she thought, this life behind the 


footlights, 


new costumes. It was de- 


playing legitimate drama in a 


first class company. How foolish people 
were in her home town to talk so much 
about the evils and dangers of the stage. 


No one could be kinder, more courteous, 
more considerate than the members of the 
company They all 
seemed as thoughtful of her welfare, too. 

“My dear,’’ said the woman who played 


character parts, “it is a good plan to never 


were of one another. 


make acquaintances when you are on the 
road. An actress is never in any danger 
among members of her own company. It 
is the acquaintances made when travel- 
ing that she must look out for. Courtesy 
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often demands that managers and princi- 
pals introduce people quite generally to 
the various members of their company 
but it does not follow that we must recog- 
nize those same people the next time we 
happen to meet them.” 

“And when we start on tour,” added 
another girl, ‘‘don’t accept gifts and invi- 
tations from anyone. It is much safer.” 

“At home I was warned against wine 
laughed Nina. 

’ eontinued the first 


suppers,”’ 

“Wine suppers,’ 
young woman, ‘‘don’t usually come to an 
actress. She has to go to them. Mem- 
bers of the company are not likely to spend 
their salaries on such things and if a girl 
lets outsiders alone, the wine she gets 
won’t hurt her.” 

Nina laughed, merrily. ‘‘How little 
people outside realize,’ she exclaimed, 
“that work on the stage is not essentially 
different from work in any other occupa- 
tion. Whatever we do, we take our per- 
sonalities with us.” 

The woman who played character parts 
suddenly emitted a_ series of shrieks. 
“That was our cue,” she remarked casu- 
ally, grasping the hand of the girl beside 
her. ‘“‘Remember, you’re frightened to 
death and don’t want to come,” and she 
dragged her, resisting, out on to the stage. 

“That won’t do—that won’t do—think 
we’re giving a tango tea?’ roared the 
voice of the stage director. “Come on 
the run and scream louder. Now, go back 
and try it over again.” 

The two young women cheerfully fol- 
lowed instructions and Paul Kenaugh 
strolled over to where Nina was sitting 
on a table in one of the wings. She was 
busy sewing. 

“You look very happy, to-day,’ he re- 
marked. 

“T am happy,” declared Nina. “I am 
happy to be here and I am so thankful—” 

“Thankful for what?” he inquired. 

“Tf I tell you, you will laugh and say I 
am vain.”’ 

“No, I won’t I promise you. Please 
tell me.’”’ 

“Well,” she commenced, hesitatingly, “I 
am thankful because—because—” 

‘vou are beautiful.” He finished the 
sentence for her. 

“T wasn’t going to say just exactly that,” 
she replied, “but I am thankful I look 
well enough to make other people like 














me. I don’t like to look at ugly people or 
ugly sights of any kind. If I were ugly I 
should not expect people to like me. Now, 
it makes me happy to know that people 
find me pleasing. Doesn’t it make you 
happy when people like you?”’ she queried, 
naively. 

“It would make me mighty happy if you 
liked me,’’ he replied, looking down into 
her great, violet-blue eyes and repressing 
a strong desire to clasp her in his arms. 
“T’ve been trying to make you like me ever 
since I first saw you, that day you wan- 
dered into Whiteley’s office and asked for 
an engagement.” 

She gazed at him in surprise. ‘Like 
you,” she exclaimed, in surprise, ‘‘Why 
I’ve always liked you. Everybody likes 
you.” 

“So?” he remarked, with a quizzical 
smile. ‘‘But to tell the truth, I am not 
satisfied.””’ He sat down on the table be- 
side her and took one of her hands in his. 
“Tf it pleases you so much,’’ he observed, 
“to have other people admire you, I won- 
der if it will make you happy to know 
that I love you—and that what I want 
more than anything else in the world is 
to have you love me.” 

As he spoke the small hand which lay 
so passively in his grew suddenly cold. 
Nina’s face paled; a frightened look crept 
into her blue eyes; she felt herself trem- 
bling as Paul’s arm encircled her waist. 

“What is it, darling?’’ he whispered. 
“Have I frightened you?” 

The thrill, the happiness of that mo- 
ment was complete. It was a moment 
which, in all the dark after events of their 
lives, gleamed in the memories of both 
Paul and Nina like a glorious beacon light 
of heaven. Hardly daring to breath lest 
she break the spell Nina whispered her 
reply. 

“I think,” she faltered, “that I have 
always loved you—only—I didn’t know 
7.” 

But even in that first moment of happi- 
ness, while his kiss still lingered on her 
lips they were destined to be separated. 

“Kenaugh—Kenaugh,”’ called the stage 
director, from out in front. ‘‘Where’s 
Kenaugh? Tell him to come on—I want 
to do this whole scene over again.’’ 

As his name was called, Paul sprang 
hastily to his feet and Nina bent closely 
over her sewing. The property man peered 
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“It is I Who Love You,” She Exclaimed Vehementlv. ‘I Would Give My Life to Save Yours! ”’ 
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inquiringly around at them from behind 
a piece of scenery. ‘“‘Here he is,” he 
called, grutflily. “Come on, Mr. Kenaugh, 
you’re wanted.” 

A few minutes later, when Nina’s name 
was called and she took her place on the 
stage beside Kenaugh, the happiness that 
sparkled in her eyes sounded in her voice 
as well. There was no hesitancy now in 
the manner with which she interpreted 
the ingenue role of a maiden pleading for 
the affection of the heroine’s lover. Fear- 
lessly she grasped Paul by the arm and 
smiled with adorable coquetry.— 

“Tt is I who love you,” she exclaimed, 
vehemently. ‘I would give my life to save 
yours. You turn from me, yet your heart 
is mine. I know it—I feel it.” 

“Fine, Fine!’’ shouted the stage direc- 
tor, in great excitement. “Quick, now, 
Kenaugh, turn suddenly and embrace her 
as though you meant it.” 

The admonition was quite unnecessary 
had the director but known it. Paul’s 
embrace of his sweetheart was no less re- 
alistic than Nina’s delivery of her lines. 

“TI tell you that love scene is going to 
be one of the hits of the play,’”’ arinounced 
the stage director to the manager after 
the rehearsal was ended. It’s great— 
simply great!’’ 

That night, when the scene was over 
and the audience was still applauding, 
Paul Kenaugh, behind the scenes, hastily 
slipped a diamond ring over the third 
finger of the ingenue’s left hand. Before 
the last act was finished every member of 
the company had admired it. 

“No wonder that love scene was great,” 
scoffed the manager to the stage director, 
as he closed the box office that night. 

Next day the company left Detroit for 
Ann Arbor, Jackson, and other one night 
stands on their way to Duluth. sy the 
time they reached St. Paul, Kenaugh was 
seriously ill. 

“His condition is critical,’’ said the spe- 
cialist who was called to attend him. 
“There’s only one chance in a hundred 
that he will live.’’ 

Nina, standing in one of the wings, 
waiting her cue, heard the manager 
speaking of him to the director. ‘I’m 
’ he said. 
“TI doubt their finding anybody willing to 
take such a risk no matter how much 
money they offer.’’ 


afraid we’re going to lose him,’ 








Nina stepped forward. ‘You are talk- 
ing about Mr. Kenaugh,” she observed. 
“T don’t quite understand about the opera- 
tion they are talking about at the hospital. 
Will you please explain it to me.” 

“Why yes;’’ answered the manager. 
“T’ve just been up to see him and the doc- 
tors tell me they’ve offered $1,000 to any- 
one who will submit to an operation by 
means of which they hope to save Kenaugh. 
The operation, they say, is apt to result 
in permanent disfigurement for the per- 
son who accepts the offer so it doesn’t 
seem to me that they’ll get many volun- 
teers.’’ 

Late that night a young girl with great, 
violet-blue eyes, appeared at the hospital 
office and asked to see the house surgeon. 

“T’ve come to accept that $1,000 offer 
you have made for the sake of Mr. Ke- 
naugh’s life,’’ she said. 


EEKS passed. The young girl’s sacrifice 

had not been in vain. Paul Kenaugh 
was rapidly convalescing. Over in a pri- 
vate room in the women’s ward, lay Nina, 
swathed in bandages, watching the deft 
movements of a nurse as she put the room 
in order, pending the arrival of the doctor 
on his morning rounds. She, too, had 
learned to look forward to his daily visit 
with some degree of interest. It was 
lonely, lying there all day with no one to 
talk with. She liked to listen for the 
sound of his footsteps in the corridor as 
they came nearer and nearer. 

“Listen!’’ she exclaimed, as the nurse 
pulled down the window shade to just 
the right height. “There’s the doctor, 
now.”’ 

The next moment a young, smooth-faced, 
white-clad man appeared in the doorway. 
“Well!’”? he ejaculated, in well feigned 


surprise. Feeling better this morning?”’ 
From the pillows Nina’s great, wistful 
eyes looked up at him and suddenly tears 
trembled on her long lashes. “Yes. I 
guess so,’ she whispered, ‘‘but, is he all 
right now? Are you sure he is getting 
well?” 
Sure,’ 


laughed the doctor. ‘‘We’ll be 
discharging him in a couple of days. 
Within a fortnight you’ll be reading press 
notices telling how many curtain calls he 
got after one of his famous love scenes.”’ 

“Oh!” Nina cried out as though in pain. 
The young surgeon who had just been think- 
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ing that he had never seen a lovelier pa- 
tient, stepped forward hastily. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. “That 
bandage isn’t too tight, is it? Shall I 
loosen it?” 

“No—no; only—I guess I’m not so well 
as I. thought I was,” she faltered, “but 
Doctor Brent, tell me—am I—will I be 
dreadfully disfigured? Will Il ever be able 
to act again?” 

The doctor assumed a very professional 


air. “Well, I don’t think you had better 
consider going back to the stage very soon,” 
he observed. “As for the rest, you know 


I'm doing all in my power, don’t you?” 
“Oh, yes; doctor,” she moaned, “I know 
you're doing all you can and if I live or 
even if the disfigurement is lessened it will 
all be due to your skill. The nurse her- 
self told me so, but oh, you do not realize 
I can’t tell you—” 
She was beginning to sob, hysterically. 
“There, there,” soothed the doctor, “you 
mustn’t do that, you know. The more you 
excite yourself the more you aggravate the 
wound.” For an instant his cool, firm hand 


what it means to me. 


touched her brow, then his fingers were 
placed on her wrist while he counted the 
pulse beats. 

“Oh, you're all right,” he announced, 
cheerfully. “You’re doing fine. I’m proud 
of you. And when you get out of here you'll 
be so grateful that you'll be wanting to 
give me that thousand dollars just for sav- 
ing your good looks for you, won't she Miss 
Kallam?” turning to the nurse. 

“Indeed she will,’ she replied, smiling 
back upon Nina as she followed the doctor 
from the room. 


HE day Paul Kenaugh was discharged 

from the hospital he was not happy. 
Nina had not been to see him. Nina had not 
even written. He had planned to go down 
to the Metropolitan Opera House, where he 
had played last, to make some inquiries, 
but what was the use? The company had 
gone on to the coast. Nina had gone with 
them, of that he was sure. He had seen 
her name both on programs and press no- 
tices which had been mailed to him. She 
was playing the same love scenes now with 
his understudy. The thought vexed him, 
strangely. He wouldn’t wait around in St. 
Paul a moment longer than was necessary 
to thank the woman who had been the 


means of saving his life. No one had told 
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him her name and it didn’t matter. She 
had not done it for him, of course, but for 
the money that was offered. Besides that, 
Doctor Brent had just told him that she was 
unable to see anyone and that she would 
be hopelessly disfigured when she _ recoy- 
ered. A little note of thanks and con- 
dolence would be quite sufficient and the 
doctor would deliver it for him. 

The note was quickly written. Then Paul 
Kenaugh hurried from the hospital, over to 
Fourth street and boarded a car to the 
Union station. A train over the Northern 
Pacific road would be leaving at 2 o'clock. 
He had barely time to make it. 

In her room Nina learned of his depar- 
ture. “Did he ask after me or leave any 
word?” she inquired, pitifully, of Doctor 
Brent when he visited her later in the day. 

“Oh, yes; I remember, now, he did ask,” 
Brent replied cheerfully. “Said he was 
awfully sorry you had had to suffer so much 
on his account and that if you ever needed 
assistance or anything like that, you know. 

-Well, I told him he needn’t worry on that 
score, that you were under my care and I'd 
guarantee you’d be looked after, no matter 
what the result was.” 

“You told him then—that I—that I would 
be disfigured?” Nina’s voice trembled. 

“IT said we were doing everything pos- 
sible to avoid such a thing but that there 
was no way of telling just at present.” 

“And he went away,” moaned the girl who 
had risked her life, health and beauty for 
the sake of the man she loved. “He went 
away without a word. Doctor, oh, doctor—” 
sobs choked the sweet voice and two white 
arms were outstretched imploringly toward 
the young surgeon, “Why didn’t you let me 
die—-why didn’t you let me die?” 

Doctor Brent drew a chair up beside his 
patient and put an arm gently under the 
pillow so that her head was raised ever 
so slightly as he drew her toward him. 
“My dear little girl,” he said, “I can’t bear 
to see you grieve. You have been so brave. 
Don’t break your heart for one who is un- 
worthy. Listen. I am going to save you 
from disfigurement at any cost. And you 
—I want you to forget the past and save 
your heart for me. Now, will you do it? 
Come, I want you to promise.” 

Nina turned her head and buried her 
face partly against the comforting arm. “T’ll 
try, doctor,” she whispered, ‘“You—have— 
been—so good—to me.” 
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A Wild Scream Broke from Her Lips at the Sight of Fluff on the Operating Table 


To Paul Kenaugh the knowledge that it 
was Nina and not a stranger who had been 
the means of saving him came as a great 
shock. Fast as the express had carried him 
across the western states his thoughts had 
preceded it. He had anticipated the mo- 
ment when he should again clasp Nina in 
his arms and then—to be told that she was 
not there; that she was back in the hos- 
pital he had just left seemed a horrible 
irony of fate. He thought of her, lying in 
pain and suffering, her beauty sacrificed for 
his sake. The remembrance of the note he 
had left made him spring to his feet with 
sudden decision. 

“IT can’t stay,’ he exclaimed. “I’ve got to 
go back. The company’ll have to get on 
without me for the rest of the season.” That 
night the east-bound express carried Paul 
Kenaugh back to St. Paul. 

Weary, anxious, travel-worn, barely con- 
valescent himself, he stepped into the hos- 
pital cffice and asked for Nina. 

“Guess you’d better see Doctor Brent,” 
said the clerk. ‘He gave orders that she 
wasn’t to be disturbed.” 

“But I must see her,” expostulated Ke- 
naugh. 


“Sorry,” answered the clerk, “but I can't 
admit you. MHere’s the doctor, now. You 
can speak to him, if you wish.” 

As Doctor Brent entered the office Paul 
stepped quickly forward to meet him. ‘Back 
again?” queried the surgeon, eying Paul 
with an expression which many persons 
would have described as sinister. Nurses 
who had aided him in operations referred to 
the peculiar lines about his mouth and eyes 
2s cruel. He was not popular in the hos- 
pital as a man but his devotion to science 
ond his skill in surgery were acknowledged 
to be marvellous. “You've not had any re- 
lapse, have you?” he inquired, profession- 
ally. 

“No,” exclaimed Paul, explosively. “I 
hope you didn’t deliver that note I left. I'd 
like to get it back.” 

“Deliver it,” repeated the doctor, “why 
of course I delivered it. It was all right. 
The young woman hardly gave it a glance. 
She was too deeply concerned just then 
about other things.” 

“Other things,” said Paul, vaguely. “What 
do you mean?” 

“Well, of course you know that her beauty 
is gone,” remarked the doctor. “She’s hope- 
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lessly disfigured. There was that to think 
of and also there was that thousand dollar 
check—that was what she wanted when 
she came here, so I guess she’s satisfied.” 
Kenaugh stared blankly at the speaker. 
Nina, his Nina, came for the money and not 
for him! It was unlike her. He could not 
“May I see her?” he asked. 
“Certainly not,” answered the doctor. “To 


believe it. 


have any additional excitement at this time 
would greatly retard her recovery.” 

“Then I'll write,” announced Paul, with 
decision. And again he wrote a, note and 
entrusted it to the doctor for delivery. 

A few hours later the doctor entered the 
room where Nina sat in a comfortable chair 
by the window and told her he had a great 
surprise for her. “I am going to let you see 
vourself in a mirror,’ he remarked, ‘“pro- 
viding you are ready to keep your promise 
about the heart. Of course you’ll get the 
thousand dollars,” he added when Nina in- 
terrupted. 

“Not a penny of it!” she exclaimed. 
“Don’t mention such a thing.” 

The cruel lines about the man’s mouth 
deepened. The sinister look came into his 
eyes. Doctor Brent was smiling. 

“Well, anyway,” he observed, “I have kept 
my word. I have given you health and 
beauty. See, you are even lovelier than be- 
fore,’ and he held a mirror before her face. 

Not disfigured! Nina gazed at her reflec- 
tion as upon that of another person. It did 
aul, her 
lover, had left her because he thought she 
had lost her beauty. “Was there no word, 
no letter to-day?” she asked, slowly. 


not matter now how she looked. 


“None,” answered the surgeon, putting one 
hand in his pocket and crumpling up Paul’s 
note which his fingers involuntarily closed 
upon. 

The tendency to clutch at something, to 
rend and tear it, was a characteristic which 
had been the doctor’s even in childhood. 
His parents had been told that he would out- 
grow it but he never had. He had only 
become a devotee of science and had culti- 
vated self-control. Even now there were 
times when, after much study or great nerv- 
ous tension, he still felt the old inclination 
to destroy something. Scientist though he 
was, he had never analyzed this peculiarity 
to which he was subject. It did not belong 
to a branch of medical study that inter- 
ested him. Surgery was his forte. 

Nina, hearing his reply to her question, 
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sighed wearily. Her long lashes rested on 
her cheeks as she murmured, half inaudibly, 
her renunciation of happiness. 

“I can only give you, doctor, a heart that 
has been broken and trampled upon,” she 
said. ‘“But—you are so _ skillful—perhaps, 
you can mend it.” 

There was a touch of bitterness in the 
tone but it was unheeded by Dr. Brent. The 
beautiful girl he had coveted and plotted to 
secure as his wife was his at last. Nothing 
else mattered. 

As soon as Nina was able to be removed 
from the hospital she and the skillful young 
surgeon were married. Two weeks later 
the doctor resigned his position at the hos- 
pital. 

“IT have a nice laboratory now in my own 
home,” he announced, “and I’m going to 
devote all my time to scientific experimental 
work.” 

Nina’s honeymoon had been brief and like- 
wise unhappy. The doctor who had seemed 
so kind and clever when she was under his 
care in the hospital was not the loving, 
sympathetic husband she had thought he 
would be. He cared nothing for home life 
except in so far as it enabled himself to 
devote his time to his laboratory work. 

And the experiments—how dreadful they 
were. It was cruel, barbarous, inhuman, 
Nina insisted to torture dumb animals so 
needlessly. In her dreams she heard their 
agonizing cries and witnessed their dumb 
sufferings. In vain she pleaded with her 
husband. 

“T tell you, it’s got to be done,” he would 
reply. “You have everything you need or 
want, so go ahead and amuse yourself, but 
don’t interfere with me or with my experi- 
ments.” 

In spite of her rare beauty she realized 
that she was an unloved wife. There was 
only one being in the world that really 
seemed to have any affection for her. That 
was Fluff, her beautiful, topaz-eyed, angora 
cat. On Fluff Nina lavished all the affec- 
tion of her starved and aching heart. No 
child was ever more tenderly nourished, 
more carefully watched over. 

“You make a fool of yourself over that 
the doctor exclaimed one day. “Some 


cat,” 
time I’m going to try an experiment with 
him. He’s in the pink of condition. That 
last cat I used had no endurance whatever 

was too poorly nourished. He didn’t last 
fifteen minutes.” 
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Nina clasped her pet to her breast. “Have 
you no heart, no feeling, no soul?” she ex- 
claimed. “Il wanted a baby to love and you 
permit it. The 
man who talks and acts as you 


refused to Now I'm glad. 
child of a 
do might be a 
No,” 


soft, 


common degenerate or a 


criminal. she murmured, sobbing into 
fur, “I shall never 
Fluff, dear old 
have in the world 


silken 
hold a baby in these arms. 
F luff, that I 
to love, you are the only one in the world 


the cat’s 


you are all 


who loves me.” 

All that day the doctor busied himself in 
the laboratory. He would not come out even 
Nina 


his door open and close several times. 


heard 
Sud- 
impending 


to his meals. In the evening 


denly she became conscious of 


danger. A strange nervousness assailed her. 
She wondered where Fluff was. 
before the pretty 
been playing about her feet. 
him flash out into the hall and—it was after 


Only a few 
had 
She had seen 


moments creature 


that she had heard the laboratory door open 


and close. At the recollection her heart 
fairly stopped beating. She ran to the 
door. 


“Fluff,” she called. “Fluffy, Fluffy, Fluffy.” 


But there was no answering meow, no 
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scamper of softly padded feet and frisking 
of bushy tail. 
silent. 


All the house was still and 
Alarmed for the safety of her pet 
Nina instinctively ran up the stairs, through 
the winding halls and into the 
hated laboratory with its appliances of tor- 
ture, 


straight 
its sickening odors and its ghosts of 
martyred animals. 

“Doctor,” she “Doctor, 
She finished the 
A wild scream broke from her lips at sight of 
Fluff on the operating table, his beautiful, 
topaz dazed 
passively for his 


cried. have 


never 


you 


seen—” sentence, 


eyes from some drug, waiting 


scientific executioner to 
strap him to the table. 

Sternly, almost Nina’s 
pushed her back as she strove to rescue her 
pet. Frantically, as a fight 
for her child, and 
wept, in vain. 


brutally, husband 


mother would 


Nina struggled, argued 


The suffering, the mental agony, that was 


compressed into those few minutes was so 


acute that Nina never fully recovered from 
tlie shock and Never, 
she live again with a husband so wantonly, 


horror. never could 
She would leave him— 
leave him alone with his work, his science, 
his torture chamber. 


so fiendishly cruel. 














Slowly, Cautiously, as the Madman Raved. Nina Had Drawn Backward 
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FEW weeks later Nina Brent stood 
A again in Whiteley’s Theatrical Agency 
and signed another contract. But life be- 
hind the footlights was joyless now. There 


was no lover to whisper sweet nothings in 
her ear; no purring Fluff to tap her cheek 
and 
night. It 


it meant forgetful- 


softly with velvety paw cuddle softly 


down beside her at was all hard 
work now, drudgery, but 
ness. 
Then, just before their opening night at 
McVicker’s theatre in Chicago, she received 
a telephone call. It was from the manager. 
The leading man had met with an accident, 
he said, and would not be able to play that 
had been take 
There was no time for rehearsal 
out for mistakes 


might make owing to 


night. Another engaged to 


his place. 
must watch 


but she any 


which the new man 
his hurried preparation. 
the leading man 


her 


She saw first when 


hew 


she made stage entrance, before thou- 


sands of people and he, her supposed lover, 
clasped her in his arms. As he embraced 
her, she felt his arms suddenly tighten and 
The had 


receive Between 


tremble. stage kisses which she 


expected to became real. 


the lines a voice whispered in her ear. It 


was the voice of Paul Kenaugh. 
“My God, Nina,” she heard him exclaim. 
“Have I found you at last?’ Then she lost 


consciousness. 


How they got through with the play that 
the 


there was so much to tell, so much to hear, 


evening she never knew. Jetween acts 


so much to explain. 


“Of course you must get a divorce,” said 
Paul. 

“My church does not recognize divorce,” 
answered Nina. 

“But surely,” commenced Paul, when he 


was interrupted by the appearance of a mcs- 


senger boy. 

Mechanically, Nina signed for the _ tele- 
gran, then turned and said, “Go now. Keep 
your appointment with the manager and 
come to my hotel in the morning.” 


She watched him as he through 
the door of the 


and read the 


passed 


stage then she 


entrance, 
opened message she had just 
received. 

reflected, as she sat star- 
her, “I had better 
is really ill as he says he is 


“IT suppose,” she 


ing at the words before 


£0 If he 
She rose and commenced to pin on her hat. 
message fell, unheeded, to the floor. It 


The 
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with her husband’s name and 
it begged her to come to him at once. 

Not until Nina found her 
husband’s room with the door closed behind 
her did she realize that the note had been a 


signed 


Was 


herself inside 


ruse. Before her sat not a sick man but a 
mad man. He was coatless and disheveled. 
A wild, murderous gleam illumined his 
gray eyes and his long, skillful, surgeon's 
hands clenched and uncienched spasmod- 
ically. 

“Ah-a,” he cried. “Now I’ve got you 
aczain, my beauty. You thought you'd run 
away, didn’t you, but I found you. Oh, but 
you are lovely. I knew it the first time I 


I remember the day I put a knife 
into you at the hospital. 
here, I - 

He sprang up and came towards her. “You 
thought I would study hard,” he 
tinued. “Thought it would affect my brain 
but didn’t right. Look at 
look at these hands. I can put them around 
your slim, white neck and I can crush—and 
crush—and—” 


saw you. 
Come here, come 
say! 


too con- 


you guess me, 


Slowly, cautiously, as the madman raved 
Nina had drawn backward toward the door. 
Now, as he stretched forth those murderous 
hands in an effort to grasp her she uttered 
a piercing flung the and 
dashed madly down the stairs, her maniac 
husband close at her heels. 

“Help! 


cry, open door 


Help!” screamed Nina. 


There was a quick opening of doors, a 
sound of running footsteps. Help was at 
hand but, before anyone could reach him, 


the maniac tripped and, with a horrible cry, 
fell headlong over the balusters down to the 
floor below. By the time Nina reached his 
side and gently laid her hand on his heart 
it had ceased to beat. The next 
Paul Kenaugh was lifting her to her feet. 

“T did not go out with the manager,” he 
“T returned to the theatre 
There I found the message from—him,” in- 
the crumpled form on the floor. 
“I feared for your safety, so I followed.” 


moment 


said. for you. 


dicating 
In spite of the horror of the last half hour 


Nina 


she 


managed to smile ever so slightly as 
looked 

“And do 
Paul?” 


“IT would 


into the face of her lover. 


you truly love me so much, 


she whispered. 
follow you to the ends of the 
earth,” he answered. 

And Nina of the Theatre knew that hap- 


piness was hers at last. 
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“Alice Joyce Advises - | 


NOT THAT SHE EXPECTS 
ANYONE TO FOLLOW HER 
ADVICE, STILL— 


By Minerva Martin 


She Knows 
Broadway Better 
Than Her Middle 
Name and Adorez 
Fifth Avenue 


“But, Alice,” 
the young per- 
son munched, “if 
I kept from candy 
the way you do, then 
we'd have to find some- 
body else to give all 
the candy to. 
And as long 
as you keep 
on getting 
candy, 
s omebody 
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just as 
ty F I were you,” Alice Joyce said well be 
to the plump young person, eating 


“I'd take Punch’s advice to 


. a . it. 
those about to marry.” | 3 i | “And 
“What was that?” asked the Re 24 i. ¢ 
plump young person, selecting with * § =f. might 
epicurean care the juiciest choco- S Sy as well 


> wn a 


me 


“//. YW’ WLLL 
Wild Uj “4 


late in the pink satin box. 
“Don’t,” said Alice Joyce. 





be you.” 
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Joyce quoted from the unkillable sextette. 
The plump young person looked aggrieved, 
aro from her Turkish position on the 


couch of the actress's dressing room, tucked 


the pink satin box under her arm, and de- 
parted with dignity. Alice Joyce watched 
her with sparkling eyes. ‘Now wouldn't 
that beat the Dutch?” she inquired. Then 
she turned to the looking-glass philosoph- 
ically. “Well, I lost five pounds by that 
self-denial,” she mused, “that is, if you can 


call it a self-denial.” The plump young per- 


son thrust her head inside the door. “If 
you aren’t really dieting,” she said, “I'll 
bring it back.” 


“Get thee behind me, eat every piece, but 
box, oh, caitiff,’ the star 
“The un- 


bring me back the 


thrust at her retreating visitor. 


known benefactor who sent that all the way 


from New York had good taste in pink 
boxe hg 

“Wouldn't it be an awful sell,” the plump 
young person demanded, “if the people who 
sent you candy knew that | ate it?” 


“It would,” was the retort that definitely 


disposed of the studio squirrel. Alice Joyce 


laughed. “The amount of candy that child 


consumes would keep an army in sugar on 


a hundred-mile march,’ said the principal 


contributor of the saccharine sweetness. 


She herself looked as if she might be a 


candy-consumer, for of all the famous 


actresses in motion-picture film production 
Alice Joyce is most preéminently just 
“Girl.” She is twenty-three years old now, 
but she didn’t look it, even in the trying 
and blazing :unlight of the Florida studio 
where the Kalem company was _ playing. 
She has been a famous beauty for years, 


for she was hardly more than a child when 
Ham that 
she was a model of rare ability and signed 


ison Fisher, the artist, discovered 


a contract engaging her srvices for his 


work alone. As the Harrison Fisher girl 


she has had her pictures go over the world. 


She was posing in the Fisher studio when 


a director of the Kalem company happened 


to see her. He watched her intently for a 
little while. He talked with her a little 
while longer. Then he asked her if she 
would come to the Kalem studios to pose 
for motion pictures. “I'll try,” she ven- 


tured. And so she began her “Alice in the 


Looking Glass” adventure, for the moving 


picture world is a real wonderland to a girl 
who comes to it without knowledge of its 
excitements, 
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At the studio Alice Joyce had happened 


The 
first motion picture play in which she was 
Riding 
had been with her a decorous exercise. She 
donned riding clothes with the expectation 


to mention that she rode horseback. 


given a part required that she ride. 


of a sharp gallop in front of a camera for 


a short distance. “The ride of Dick Turpin, 


and the ride of Paul Revere, and the ride 
of Dick and Joris and the third man who 
brought the good news from Ghent to Aix 


were riding-academy trots compared to what 
I went through on the first day I posed for 
the girl declared. “That horse 
they gave me had more eccentricities than 
all the characters in Dickens. He had eyes 
that looked seven ways at once, and he tried 
to follow his vision. He had gaits that I 
had never before heard of, and he tried 
them all. He had spurts of imagination 
that led us ahead of the field, and periods 
of lassitude that left us far behind. He 
had an exploring disposition that took us 
into all the underbrush in the neighborhood 
of New York. He had spells of reticence 
when he longed to drop out of sight into a 
ditch by the road. 


the movies,” 


He had dashes of ambi- 
show off all the 
circus pony. Oh, I’m sorry I 
ever track of that horse. He would 
have been my fortune had I only found a 
camera man could have 
far enough to be ready for the pictures. 
“Anyhow,” laughed in recollection, 
“the day ended. I almost followed it. Never 
in all my life was I as tired, as weary, as 
worn, as dirty, and shaken as I was that 
night. But I back to the studio the 
next morning. I know now that it 
turning point of my life, that 
stick to something hard. I stuck. 
that horse again the next day and two days 
after that. 
“It was literally anything, too,” 
on, “for I that 
was in the west with the Kalem companies 
that 
I even rode a camel once, and 


tion when he desired to 
tricks of a 
lost 


who preceded us 


she 


went 
was the 
decision to 
I rode 


Then I was ready for anything. 
she went 
believe in the years that I 


I rode sort of mount has ever 


been ridden. 
riding a camel is infinitely worse than rid- 


every 


ing horses, except on such a rare occasion 


as my first day in the ‘movies.’ 
“There’s one advantage of the riding 
stuff.” said Alice Joyce, whose beauty has 


been famed through the whole world, “and 
that’s the limited wardrobe. I do hate to 
about having a lot of clothes for the 

Out in the west one has to have only 


fuss 
parts. 
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riding clothes for the parts, and WWW Wiis west, and I love Florida, and I 
life’s so much easier and sim- love many other places, but I 
pler. It’s a temptation to 3 0° oe 4 don’t love any of them the way 
stay, but the call of the I love New York. 
Kalem brings me back to “T suppose that it’s part of my 
the city just as it takes New Yorkitis that I don’t care as 
me out of it.” 

“Did you come from 










much for motoring as do most of 
the girls I know. Did you ever 
notice that New York doesn’t 


















the west?” 
“The story “es 


of my y/ es 


motor as much as other places 
of anything like its size, and that 
horses are more popular there 
than you’d expect in a city of 
haste?” 

It may be because of the loca- 
tion of her beloved New York 
that the actress is particularly 
fond of anything aquatic. “I love 
the water, to be either in it or 
on it,’ she declared. “I like to 
swim, and I like to sail, but if 

I can’t get anything else, I love 
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little old New York,’” she 
laughed. “I am a George M. 


be 


rm of all?” 


CSWW 


Cohan heroine. I know Broad- 
way better than I know my 
middle name. I adore Fifth 
avenue. I don’t believe that 
there is any other street in 
the world that has exactly 
the charm of that thor- 
oughfare. And I _ love 
every inch of Manhattan. 
Oh, it’s insular, of course, 
to like your birthplace 
so well, but then I’m 
not as insular as the 
stage New Yorker is 
made out. 1 love the 
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With her 
‘r pictures 


gin 


The Celebrated 


“The 
r,”’ have given 


opportunity for the 
that reveals 


ork 


girls 


acting ability. 

“It’s like ¢ 
said. “If you 
the effort, the 


with 


very 
have 
hard 


She believes emphatically i 


ambit 


other 
talent, 
work, 


her at 


to an- 


swer it, no one can wonder at her pleasure 


“The 


Case,” 


Shadow,” and 
her ex- 


dramatic 


her best. 


n motion picture 


ion and genuine 


profession,” she 


then 
the 


it’s 
long 


worth 
hours, 
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the disappointments, the study, the ambi- 
tion, because you know that all your work 
is going to count for improvement in the 
long run. But if you haven’t the talent for 
the work, it’s folly to go into it with the 
idea that it’s a simple and agreeable way 
to earn money. No one ever succeeded in 
any work when she took it up with that 
idea. And so the best I can say to those 
about to try to break into the ‘movies’ is 
what I told the squirrel when she started 
to eat all my candy—‘Don’t.’” 

“But eating all your candy doesn't seem 
to hurt her.” 

“What’s the good of giving advice?’ 
Alice Joyce. 


’ 


sighed 


























Here STALKED thru scenery and sun, 


On dashing horse he flashed his gun 


And caught the villain on the run, 


His manly form 


Hat. shirt, and boots, and all the rest, 


The paraphernalia of the “West” 


An 


They clasped each other by the hand 


And gurgled: 


With glowing eyes and cheeks of pink, 


She made the others gasp and blink: . 


“How well Dad does that, don’t you think?” 


“Hero Worship” 


By Lizzie Cheney Ward 
The hero in the photoplay! 


Then downed him in the fray. 


And graced his picturesque attire; 


That photo fans admire. 


d gazing on his visage tanned, 


The 


That’s certainly some kiss!” 


One maiden heard their plaudits wild, 


girlies thrilled with utter bliss: 


“Isn’t he just grand? 


She asked, then calmly smiled. 


was 


at its best 





















Laura Leonard— Heart Specialist 


THE CASE OF YOUNG TERHUNE AND THE HAUGHTY MISS MACKIN 


Told by 


Vivian Barrington 


Illustrated by 
J. Clinton Shepherd 








the _ pictures. 
But you shall 


HIS story 
begins 
with 

Laura Leonard. And 


not learn her real 

name now, because 

there are things to be 

af told here that couldn’t be 
told if she thought you were 


it ends with Laura 
Leonard. And all through 
the middle of it there’s a lot 

of Laura Leonard. And yet she 
isn’t the heroine. It’s as well to 


going to find out who she is. 
But she is a star—the real thing 
let that be understood now. There in the way of stars, too. That 
wouldn't have been any story except was why she got away with such 
for Laura. There is something about an absurd stunt as making Billy 


3 
FJ 
her that starts things to happening in f 


: ¥ Crandall engage young Terhune. 
such a way that some one had to make “~~; Except when his ideas happened to 
a story of them. It was Laura for in iA conflict with Laura's, Billy was the 
stance, who made Billy Crandall engage ‘ boss of the Ventnor company. He was 
young Merton Terhune. & the director, and, in theory, his author- 

Now, to get Laura placed properly at ¥ ity didn’t have any limits at all. But 
the start. She was, and she is, a star. Laura was the Ventnor company, practi- 
You’ve seen her, time and again, at least, cally. And they got along together pretty 
you have if you've ever been to a movie well, anyhow. They would scrap, and fight, 


theatre. She’s played more different parts but if anyone else ever tried to roast Billy, 
than any actress who ever worked before a Laura was up in arms right away. That was 
camera. Oh, you know her very well—in one of her own private privileges, and she 


-- 
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guarded it jealously. So she usually man- 
aged to let him know her ideas in private, 
if she wanted something changed, and 
Billy would make it look as if he had al- 


ways intended to do the thing her way, 
anyhow, from the start. 
When young Terhune came into the 


game, the company was camping out down 
in the Long Island millionaire belt. They 
needed the and their houses 
for supes and scenery, though the natives 
didn’t know it. Billy had a way of man- 
aging things so that the Ventnor company 
got more good action in its pictures from 


millionaires 


people who didn’t know there was a camera 
man within a mile than any other director 
even dreamed of trying to get. Why, that 
the Graeme-Cusick 
was the thing of 
social got the 
thing! It outdoor 
weddings, and he had it all figured out for 
a drama he doing. It almost broke 
heart when the three hundred 
were snatched from him for the news 
Old Cusick about half his 
servants and because he 
thought they must have been bribed. But 
it was just one of Billy Crandall’s stunts. 
All it cost was the price of three hundred 
feet of film—and it would have been cheap 
thousand dollars. Even the news- 
papers couldn’t get pictures of that wed- 
ding! 
The 
tion to 


same summer, when 
biggest 
off, Billy 


of those 


wedding, which 
the 


whole 


season came 


was one 
was 
his whole 
feet 
weekly. fired 


his secretary, 


at ia 


occasion for the Ventnor expedi- 
Long Island was the staging of a 
lot of what the posters call society dramas. 
Billy Crandall wanted to get some polo 
and summer life generally into the pic- 
tures, and that seemed a good place to do 
it. Laura had to do a lot of riding, and 


she could ride! She didn’t play cowgirl 
parts, or anything like that, but she could 
have done it. She rode astride, as a 
woman should, and she loved, when she 
wasn’t working, to go for long gallops, 
usually by herself. It took a good deal 
to get her into trouble, but Merton Ter- 
hune managed it. That was how they 
met. 


One day she was riding along, with a loose 
rein, when suddenly a monstrous beast of a 
racing car, with a single occupant, hunched 


over his wheel, came shrieking around a 
corner. That was Terhune—-letting off 
steam. Laura’s horse was used to autos: 


however, 


no self-respecting 


horse, could 
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get used to an outrage like Terhune’s car, 
driven as Terhune was driving it then. 
Laura fought hard, but in about a min- 
ute she had been ripped out of her saddle 
by an overhanging branch, and was lying 
in the road, while the horse ran away— 
not being particular as to where he went, 
just so he got there soon enough. 

For a wonder Terhune saw what had 
happened. And when Laura, who knew 
as much about how to fall as a football 
player, came to, having been only slightly 
stunned and shaken, Terhune was bend- 
ing over her, looking down at her morosely. 

“I’m sorry, you know,’ he said, sul- 
lenly. ‘But no one uses that road much, 
I thought I had it to myself.” 

He wasn’t really sorry, and Laura saw 
that right Also, she determined 
to take him in hand. There was some- 
thing abnormal about the situation—some- 
thing she didn’t understand. And Laura 
hated not to understand things. She was 
an uncommonly pretty girl, you must re- 
member, and, because that was one of the 
things that listed among her pro- 
fessional assets, she knew it quite as well 
as you and I. It seemed to her altogether 
moustrous that Terhune shouldn’t show 
any more concern than if she had been as 
homely as a mud fence. He was annoyed, 
but not because she had had what might 
have been a nasty accident, and for which 
No, he was 


, 


away. 


was 


he was entirely responsible. 
simply disgusted because his mad dash 
had been interrupted. Laura decided to 
take him in hand! And that, if you knew 
anything about Laura, would make it un- 
necessary to set down that Terhune’s fin- 
ish was in sight! 

“I’m sorry, too,” said 
sorry—which you are not. I think you’re 
a very rude and unpleasant person. But 
I’ll have to let you drive me home because 
my horse has been frightened and 
I don’t intend to walk!” 

Please don’t ask for an explanation of 
how it For there secrets 
that Laura Leonard shares with no one. 
Her victims, of course, are like Terhune. 
They are like patients coming out of ether. 
The patients know that their appendices 
have taken out, but they don’t un- 
derstand the trick was turned. So 
it was with Terhune. When he drove, very 
slowly, some hours later, up to the Vent- 
nor headquarters, he had confided his life 


Laura, “Really 


away, 


was done! are 


been 
how 
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She knew why he had 
that mad fashion. She 
much as—and a good deal more 
than—he knew But all 
Terhune knew was that she was the most 


Laura. 
driving in 


history te 
been 
knew as 
about himself. 
wonderful girl he had ever seen, and that 
he was zoing to do exactly what she told 


him to do, no matter whether he under- 
stood or not! 

Terhune didn’t know how it had come 
about that she knew so much about his 
affairs. It never occurred to him that he 
had told her himself! That was Laura’s 
way. She extracted information pain- 
lessly, and she didn’t even have to give 


And so she knew all 
that 
necessary to 
case. She 
very rich—-but then, 

But she also knew 
that Terhune 
colony 


gas while she did it. 
Terhune ride was over 
make 


knew 


about before 

or as much 
her decide to 
that he 


everyone 


as was 
take 
very, 
that. 
didn’t know; 
living in that millionaire 
just because he wanted to get into society. 
He didn’t care a snap of his fingers for 
He wasn’t the _ society type, 
which was one reason why his attempts to 
break into the charmed circle of self-styled 
aristocrats down there on the North Shore 


his 
was 
knew 
what everyone 
wasn’t 


society. 


had aroused so much derision. He 
couldn’t play polo—or he wouldn’t. He 
despised golf—but he tried to play it. He 


didn’t like to tango, but he spent a fortune 
learning the latest steps from the Castles 
and other high priced teachers. What he 
really wanted to do was to get away from 
it all, and go back to his own real job, 
which was juggling with railroads and con- 
tinuing the work his father had begun. 
Laura got the idea at once. There was 
a girl. And that was the 
trouble. The girl Terhune had picked out 
had to be one of that Long Island set! 
He couldn’t be contented with any one of 
about a million girls, more or less, 
who would have jumped at the chance of 
landing him. He had to choose one who 
money as he had himself, 
whole lot more of everything else, 
in the way of culture and family and an- 
cestral portraits and things like that. She 
him at all. He wasn’t her 
settled him. Before Laura 
learning the secrets of Ter- 
hune’s heart she had begun to hate Miss 
Eleanor Searles Mackin—that was the 
girl’s name—with a consuming hatred. 


just one answer 





nice 


had as much 


and a 


couldn’t see 
kind. That 
had finished 
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Making an actor, for the’ time being, 
out of Terhune wasn’t easy. Terhune 
didn't mind; he was willing and ready to 
do anything. But as soon as Billy Cran- 
dall found that she didn’t mean to let 
him make publicity out of it, he bucked 
hard. He could see the 
Terhune’s joining the company, and he 
thought that that was what Laura was 
driving at. But she wasn’t. 

“No!” she said, very firmly. ‘‘He’s go- 
ing to work under an assumed name, and 
if any of those press agents up at the of- 
fice find out who he really is, I resign!’”’ 

She did have to resign before Crandall 
came around; she was packing a suit case 
when he surrendered. But she didn’t 
sent Crandall’s show of independence. 


news value of 


re- 


“You're a dear, Billy,’’ she said. ‘I 
knew you’d see it my way! It isn’t as if 
you had to pay him real money. He 


wouldn’t take a salary.”’ 

“('d like to know what you’re up to,’’ 
said Billy, gloomily. 

“Billy!’’? she said, reproachfully. 
not up to anything! Whatever do 
mean?” 

“T wish I knew!” he said, fervently. 

So did the rest of us. We knew there 
was something in the air. But, as it 
seemed likely that Terhune was going to 
have more trouble than anyone else, if 
trouble was coming, we were able to wait 
with a certain amount of patience. Be- 
side—we knew that we'd find out when 
Laura was ready, and not before. 

For a time everything was pretty quiet. 
Terhune wasn’t cast in any of the pictures 
we were making. He got in a few of them, 
just walking or riding on, but that was 
all. We noticed that he was being coached 
a good deal, though, by Laura. She 
taught him how to register the commonest 
expressions, and he got pretty good at it. 
He learned the little tricks, too. He wasn’t 
by any means the fool you would have be- 
lieved him to be, if you had just taken 
the prevailing opinion about him in the 
Country Club set. And he followed Laura 
around as a dog follows its master. He 
trusted her absolutely; anyone could see 
that. But he wasn’t in love with her. Miss 
Eleanor Searles Mackin was taking care 
of all the love he could spare. 

It didn’t take much cleverness to see 
that Laura was getting ready to do some- 
thing with Terhune. But, because at the 


“Tm 
you 
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didn’t know about Miss Mackin, 
we couldn’t even guess what it might be. 
And we weren’t surprised when Billy Cran- 
dall, which it hadn’t 
been safe to go near him—the usual sign 


time we 


after a morning in 


of trouble with Laura—canned Harry 
Ladew, our leading man, as far as the 
picture we were working on was concerned, 
and put Terhune in his place. Ladew 
was going to resign on the spot; all the 
artistic temperament he had, and there 
was a lot of it, was boiling over. But 
Laura talked to him for about three min- 


utes, and he began to smile, and said he'd 
been wanting a couple of days off, any- 
how. 

This picture we were making then was 
that Laura herself— 
Billy Crandall, of She had 
great ideas for pictures, but as a rule she 
them out, just 
Billy worry 
about making it practicable. But this time 
she had done a lot of real work. We didn't 
with Billy Crandall, 
All had to do 
act through the scenes told 
And this particular picture was be- 
ing taken over about forty miles of coun- 
Billy and Tommy Keats, 
our best camera man, were chasing around 


one had worked out 


with course. 
wouldn’t bother to work 


tossed off the idea, and let 


about it; 
did. 


know much 
the 


was to 


actors never we 
as he 


us. 


try, more or less. 


in a ear, and altogether we were busy, 
and seattered. The main idea, so far as 
I could get it then, was centered about a 
series of robberies. There were automo- 


biles, and motor boats and aeroplanes and 
all the modern accessories, and it shaped 
up like 


society 


was the 
proved the hero 
all, that the 
gang was the man 
her to marry. And 
the part 


Laura 
that 
and 


quite a 
girl 
the 
head of the robber 
father 
Terhune, of 


picture. 
who 
wasn’t burglar at 
real 
her wanted 


course, got hero’s 
when Ladew was dropped. 

lot of 
one in particular I had a lot of stuff. 
take it in the 
hilly places in that part of the world, and 
the 


ing habit. and looking enough 


and in 
We 
few 


I was on ina the scenes, 


were going to one of 
a rid- 
like one of 


idea was a hold-up. Laura, in 
the summer colony to fool anyone, was to 
come along with two or three of the polo- 
golf-tennis set. And I was to jump them, 
three and go 
after jewels and change. All 
that that Terhune, as the hero, 
could register the fact that he was a hero. 


two or 
the 
was so 


with trusty supers, 


loose 
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The fellows with Laura were to cut and 
run, leaving her at the mercy of the rob- 
bers—and then Terhune ride into 
the picture and make us disappear—reg- 
ular hero stuff. I liked that. 

We went through it for Billy Crandall, 
and theo he rushed off to get something 
else ready, leaving Tommy Keats to take 
the picture—which he could be trusted to 


do. 


was to 


Laura and her boys rode off, and we 
waited for them to back. Pretty 
heard their horses coming, and 
we got ready. And as soon as they came 
the the jumped 
out, with a gun in each hand, and a mask 


come 


soon we 


around curve in road, | 


over my face, and started waving my 
artillery. 

There were three fellows with Laura, 
and they turned and ran right away, ac- 
cording to schedule. I looked up, just 


once, and saw that Tommy, who was work- 
ing with a wide angle, long range lens, 
was busy, and then I went on. Laura was 
tugging away at a pocket in her long coat, 
and she had gone dead white. 

“Come now!’’ I said, registering 
“Your money or your life!” 

Just then Terhune rode into the picture, 
tugging at a gun. And just then, too, 
Laura got her hand out of her pocket, and 
fired straight at me. I hadn’t known that 
was scheduled, and I laughed, as I saw the 
flash. But just then my hat fell off—and 
I looked down, and saw that there was a 
bullet hole in it! 


on, 
ferocity. 


“Hey!” I yelled. “Cut that out! There’s 
such a thing as too much realism! I don’t 
mind blanks—’’ 

“Zip! Zing!” That was an automatic 


gun she had, and there were bullets flying 
all around. I dropped, as if I’d been hit, 
and lay there in the road. I knew it 
wouldn’t hurt the picture, even if it hadn’t 
been in the scenario,*—and I wasn’t taking 
any more chances on Laura’s aim! Neither 
were the rest of They were 
running, nearer cover than I, 
they got away all right. Terhune pulled 
out his gun, and fired a blanks after 
them, and then he came over to me. He 
covered me with his gun, and I faked the 
action to show that I’d been wounded, but 
was still alive. I lifted myself up on one 
arm, and passed my guns over to Terhune. 
Then Laura rode up and pulled in her 
horse. TI stole a peep at Keats, and saw 
that he’d broken. Sol sat up. 


my bandits! 


and, being 


few 
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““Now,'’ He Said, “That Film Will Never be Developed. 
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“Say!” I said to Laura. ‘“‘You darned 
near took my head off with those bullets! 
Didn’t you know that gun was loaded?” 

She just stared at me, indignantly. And 
then, all of a sudden, I saw that it wasn’t 
Laura at all! It was a girl I’d never seen 
before! But Terhune knew her all right. 
And—he’d certainly learned some things 
about acting! 

“Shut up!”’ he said, savagely. ‘“‘Wait 
till you’re spoken to before you open your 
mouth again!”’ 

I was-lost! I didn’t know what to say, 
so I didn’t say it. He turned around to the 
girl. My eyes were working, if my tongue 
wasn’t, and I took her in as I lay there. 
And I could see what Laura had done. 
She’d made up to look like this girl, copied 
her costume and everything else. And 
she’d intended this to happen—except that 
I’m willing to believe, now, that she didn’t 
know anything about the bullets. But at 
the time, of course, I couldn’t even guess 
why she had done it, why she had stayed 
out of the picture. And I was doing some 
hard listening. 

Mackin, Nell!’ said Terhune. 
‘“‘How thankful I am that I came in time!”’ 

“In time for what?’’ she said, rather 
seornfully. ‘I don’t think I was in any 
serious danger, even if the men’’—what 
an emphasis she did put on that word 
men!—‘‘were afraid!” 

“You certainly drove them off,’ he said. 
Then he reached over quickly, and took 
her gun away from her! Just by luck I 
peeped at Keats again, and saw that he 
was turning his crank harder than ever! 
And I saw something else, too, right by 
him. A flash of Laura’s riding habit! 

“And now!” said Terhune, ‘I’m sorry, 
but you'll have to come with us, Fred!”’ 

That was me! I got up. 

“What does this mean?’ cried Miss 
Mackin. She was furious, and mighty 
puzzled, too. 

“It means that I’ve had enough of your 
“Tt means that 
you’ve had a chance to see whether I or 


‘*Miss 


contempt!” said Terhune. 


the men you've ignored me for would 
stand by you best if there was a real crisis! 
And it means that I’m not going to let 
I’ve asked 
you—lI’ve tried to ask you——_to marry me! 
Now I’m going to take you!”’ 

Did she go into hysterics? 
him? Not a bit of it! 


you walk over me any longer! 


Or denounce 
She laughed; just 
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bent down over her horse’s head and 
laughed! But Terhune didn’t turn a hair. 
He pushed his horse over beside hers, and 
before she could guess what he meant to 
do, or could make a move to stop him, he 
had his arms around her, and was kissing 
her. I didn’t want to look, and I didn’t 
want to listen. It was their own affair, it 
seemed to me. But I couldn’t help it. I 
jumped back, to try to get out of the picture, 
but I couldn’t help hearing him. 

“My darling!” he was saying. “You 
don’t understand! You think you can 
laugh at me, but that’s all over! You’ve 
driven me mad! I’ve seen you turn away 
from me, and smile—to ride off with young 
pups like those who ran away just now! 
You’ve laughed at me because I wasn’t like 
them, and now you’ve got to learn to laugh 
at them because they’re not like me! 
You—”’ 

“You brute!”’ she cried, as she struggled 
away from him. It’s hard, I judge, from 
the way Terhune had to work, to kiss a 
girl who doesn’t want you to kiss her, 
when you’re both on horseback! “How 
dare you! J—’” 

“TI dare to do more than that!’ he said. 
“Nell, you can’t get away from me now! 
You don’t hate me, I know it now! Per- 
haps you think you do, but—’” 

I don’t know what else he was going to 
say. But just then a whole crowd of 
people came tearing around the curve in 
the road on horseback, two or three polo 
teams, I guess, and a lot of others. Some 
of them had guns, and they all seemed 
tremendously excited. The three who had 
run away were in the lead now. And they 
looked pretty stupid as they reined up and 
saw Terhune, grinning at them. They 
certainly were playing his game, if they 
had only known it! 

“You're a little late, aren’t you?’’ said 
Terhune. “Hello, Brewster. How are 
you, Courtney?’’ 

Two or the three who had run away 
nodded to him, very sheepishly. And the 
one called Brewster looked at Miss Mackin. 
I think he felt cold. 

‘“‘I—_we—we—we went to get help,’ 
said, foolishly. 

“Yes,” she said. “But Mr. Terhune 
stayed, when he came. Why don’t you 
boys go back to your game? I’m quite 
safe, you see, and Mr. Terhune will ride 
back with me.”’ 
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They went. What else was there for 
them to do? And when they had gone she 
turned on Terhune, like a fury. Her face 
was flaming. 

‘“‘Now, you can go, too!”’ she said. “I 
don’t know what all this was about, 
whether you had planned to play a trick 
on me! If you did you succeeded—partly! 
You made me see that men I had liked and 
respected were—were—that they weren't 
what I had believed! But you—” 

“Just a minute, Miss Mackin, please,’’ 
said Laura. She had ridden up so quietly 
that none of us had noticed her. Miss 
Mackin started as she saw her, because 
Laura looked like her twin sister. And 
Laura was just as angry as Miss Mackin, 
tco. “Just a minute,’ she repeated. “I 
think I can explain this situation! The 
hold up wasn’t a real one, it was an acci- 
dent. But Mr. Terhune didn’t Know that! 
I was supposed to ride up here, and they 
mistook you for me when you came. We 
all belong to the Ventnor company; this 
was just a scene in a moving picture! 
Everything that happened here was re- 
corded by the camera man who is up there 
on the hill.” 

For just a moment Miss Mackin didn’t 
understand. She laughed, at first. But 
then, suddenly, she remembered what 
might be on that film, and she blushed. 
It was a real blush, too. It began down 
by her throat, and it spread all over her 
face. It was the first time that she hadn't 
been completely mistress of the situation. 

“We're all very fond of Mr. Terhune,” 
said Laura, pensively. “If he asked us to 
do it, we’d probably destroy that film with- 
out even developing it. Although, the 
figures being so well Known, it would make 
a wonderful picture!’ 
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“Merton Terhune! You planned this!” 
said Miss Mackin, suddenly. “T'll never 
forgive vou!”’ 

“Wait a minute!’’ said Terhune, looking 
very grim. He dropped to the ground, and 
went up the _ hill. And in about five 
minutes he came back. He had Tommy 
Keat’s best camera, and when he reached 
us he threw it down in the road and began 
trampling on it. ‘‘Now!’’ he said. ‘‘That 


film will never be developed! Are you 
satisfied? And there’s another thing, too; 
I don’t want you to forgive me! I’m 
through! I meant what I said when I 
kissed you! Sut, if you could believe I'd 
play a trick like that, I don’t care what you 


? 


believe! 

The girl was simply paralyzed. No one 
had ever talked like that to her before! 
For a minute she was quiet. She watched 
Terhune mount his horse again. But 
when he rode off, she found her voice sud- 
denly. 

‘“‘Merton!’’ she cried, in a frightened, 
humble sort of tone. ‘‘I—I’m sorry. I 
didn’t mean to make you angry. Won't 
you take me home?” 

Laura and I had quite an argument 
about the bullets as we rode slowly home 
together. 

“Well, they didn’t hit you,’’ she said, as 
she patted my hand. ‘‘And it did work 
cut well, didn’t it, Fred? I’m really proud 
of Merton! But I always said I could 
make an actor out of anyone! Didn’t he 
do that injured innocence well?’ 

But I couldn’t forget those bullets 

“The next time you want to play Cupid,” 
I told her, “I’m going to get a job in the 
next state! And Ill tell you something 
else, Laura.’’ 

But I didn’t! What was the use? 





chorus. 
“Oh! just reckless driving,” replied 
“Auto?” asked the chorus. 





TOO BAD 
“BILLIE” West appeared at the New Reliance studio in Los Angeles the other 
morning, the tip of her dainty little finger in a bandage. 
“What in the world happened to your finger?” asked the “Studio Crowd” in 


“No, nail,” replied Miss West as she 


“Billie.” 


closed the door of her dressing roonr. 
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“Say!” I said to Laura. ‘You darned 
near took my head off with those bullets! 
Didn’t you know that gun was loaded?” 

She just stared at me, indignantly. And 
then, all of a sudden, I saw that it wasn’t 
Laura at all! It was a girl I’d never seen 
before! But Terhune knew her all right. 
And—he’d certainly learned some things 
about acting! 

“Shut up!” he said, savagely. “Wait 
till you’re spoken to before you open your 
mouth again!”’ 

I was-lost! I didn’t know what to say, 
so I didn’t say it. He turned around to the 
girl. My eyes were working, if my tongue 
wasn’t, and I took her in as I lay there. 
And I could see what Laura had done. 
She’d made up to look like this girl, copied 
her costume and everything else. And 
she’d intended this to happen—except that 
I’m willing to believe, now, that she didn’t 
know anything about the bullets. But at 
the time, of course, I couldn’t even guess 
why she had done it, why she had stayed 
out of the picture. And I was doing some 
hard listening. 

“Miss Mackin, Nell!” said Terhune. 
‘“‘How thankful I am that I came in time!”’ 

“In time for what?’ she said, rather 
scornfully. ‘I don’t think I was in any 
serious danger, even if the men’’—what 
an emphasis she did put on that word 
men!—‘‘were afraid!” 

“You certainly drove them off,” he said. 
Then he reached over quickly, and took 
her gun away from her! Just by luck I 
peeped at Keats again, and saw that he 
was turning his crank harder than ever! 
And I saw something else, too, right by 
him. A flash of Laura’s riding habit! 

“And now!” said Terhune, ‘I’m sorry, 
but you’ll have to come with us, Fred!”’ 

That was me! I got up. 

“What does this mean?” cried Miss 
Mackin. She was furious, and mighty 
puzzled, too. 

“It means that I’ve had enough of your 
contempt!” said Terhune. “It means that 
you’ve had a chance to see whether I or 
the men you’ve ignored me for would 
stand by you best if there was a real crisis! 
And it means that I’m not going to let 
you walk over me any longer! I’ve asked 
you—I’ve tried to ask you—to marry me! 
Now I’m going to take you!” 

Did she go into hysterics? Or denounce 
him? Nota bit of it! She laughed; just 
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bent down over her horse’s head and 
laughed! But Terhune didn’t turn a hair. 
He pushed his horse over beside hers, and 
before she could guess what he meant to 
do, or could make a move to stop him, he 
had his arms around her, and was kissing 
her. I didn’t want to look, and I didn’t 
want to listen. It was their own affair, it 
seemed to me. But I couldn’t help it. I 
jumped back, to try to get out of the picture, 
but I couldn’t help hearing him. 

“My darling!” he was saying: “You 
don’t understand! You think you can 
laugh at me, but that’s all over! You’ve 
driven me mad! I’ve seen you turn away 
from me, and smile—to ride off with young 
pups like those who ran away just now! 
You’ve laughed at me because I wasn’t like 
them, and now you’ve got to learn to laugh 
at them because they’re not like me! 
You—”’ 

“You brute!’’ she cried, as she struggled 
away from him. It’s hard, I judge, from 
the way Terhune had to work, to kiss a 
girl who doesn’t want you to kiss her, 
when you’re both on horseback! ‘‘How 
dare you! I—” 

“TI dare to do more than that!” he said. 
“Nell, you can’t get away from me now! 
You don’t hate me, I know it now! Per- 
haps you think you do, but—” 

I don’t know what else he was going to 
say. But just then a whole crowd of 
people came tearing around the curve in 
the road on horseback, two or three polo 
teams, I guess, and a lot of others. Some 
of them had guns, and they all seemed 
tremendously excited. The three who had 
run away were in the lead now. And they 
looked pretty stupid as they reined up and 
saw Terhune, grinning at them. They 
certainly were playing his game, if they 
had only known it! 

“You're a little late, aren’t you?” said 
Terhune. ‘Hello, Brewster. How are 
you, Courtney?”’ 

Two or the three who had run away 
nodded to him, very sheepishly. And the 
one called Brewster looked at Miss Mackin. 
I think he felt cold. 

“T_-we—we—we went to get help,” he 
said, foolishly. 

“Yes,” she said. “But Mr. Terhune 
stayed, when he came. Why don’t you 
boys go back to your game? I’m quite 
safe, you see, and Mr. Terhune will ride 
back with me.’’ 
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They went. What else was there for 
them to do? And when they had gone she 
turned on Terhune, like a fury. Her face 
was flaming. 


“Now, you can go, too!” she said. “lI 


don’t know what all this was about, 
whether you had planned to play a trick 
on me! If you did you succeeded—partly! 
You made me see that men I had liked and 
respected were—were—that they weren’t 
what I had believed! But you—” 

“Just a minute, Miss Mackin, please,”’ 
said Laura. She had ridden up so quietly 
that none of us had noticed her. Miss 
Mackin started as she saw her, because 
Laura looked like her twin sister. And 
Laura was just as angry as Miss Mackin, 
too. “Just a minute,’’ she repeated. “I 
think I can explain this situation! The 
hold up wasn’t a real one, it was an acci- 
dent. But Mr. Terhune didn’t know that! 
I was supposed to ride up here, and they 
mistook you for me when you came. We 
all belong to the Ventnor company; this 
was just a scene in a moving picture! 
Everything that happened here was re- 
corded by the camera man who is up there 
on the hill.’ 

For just a moment Miss Mackin didn’t 
understand. She laughed, at first. But 
then, suddenly, she remembered what 
might be on that film, and she blushed. 
It was a real blush, too. It began down 
by her throat, and it spread all over her 
face. It was the first time that she hadn’t 
been completely mistress of the situation. 

“We’re all very fond of Mr. Terhune,’’ 
said Laura, pensively. “If he asked us to 
do it, we’d probably destroy that film with- 
out even developing it. Although, the 
figures being so well known, it would make 


to 


a wonderful picture! 
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“Merton Terhune! You planned this!”’ 
said Miss Mackin, suddenly. ‘“I’ll never 
forgive vou!”’ 

“Wait a minute!” said Terhune, looking 
very grim. He dropped to the ground, and 
went up the hill. And in about five 
minutes he came back. He had Tommy 
Keat’s best camera, and when he reached 
us he threw it down in the road and began 
trampling on it. ‘‘Now!”’ he said. ‘‘That 
film will never be developed! Are you 
satisfied? And there’s another thing, too; 
I don’t want you to forgive me! I’m 
through! I meant what I said when I 
kissed you! But, if you could believe I'd 
play a trick like that, I don’t care what you 
believe!”’ 

The girl was simply paralyzed. No one 
had ever talked like that to her before! 
For a minute she was quiet. She watched 
Terhune mount his horse again. But 
when he rode off, she found her voice sud- 
denly. 

‘“‘Merton!”’ she cried, in a frightened, 
humble sort of tone. ‘“I—TI’m sorry. I 
didn’t mean to make you angry. Won’t 
you take me home?” 

Laura and I had quite an argument 
about the bullets as we rode slowly home 
together. 

“Well, they didn’t hit you,’’ she said, as 
she patted my hand. ‘‘And it did work 
cut well, didn’t it, Fred? I’m really proud 
of Merton! But I always said I could 
make an actor out of anyone! Didn’t he 
do that injured innocence well?”’ 

But I couldn’t forget those bullets. 

“The next time you want to play Cupid,’”’ 
I told her, “I’m going to get a job in the 
next state! And I'll tell you something 
else, Laura.”’ 

But I didn’t! What was the use? 





chorus. 





TOO BAD 
“BILLIE” WEST appeared at the New Reliance studio in Los Angeles the other 
morning, the tip of her dainty little finger in a bandage. 
“What in the world happened to your finger?’ asked the “Studio Crowd” in 


“Oh! just reckless driving,” replied “Billie.” 
“Auto?” asked the chorus. 
“No, nail,” replied Miss West as she closed the door of her dressing roonr. 

















Marguerite Courtot, 
“Reel” Girl 


By Pearl Gaddis 





WELVE years ago 

a New York 
newspaper held a 
contest to decide the 
burning question 
whether American or 
English born children 
were prettier. The 





first prize of one hun- 
dred dollars was 
handed to a= gray- 
eyed, golden-haired 
mite of a girl, whose 


proud mother said girl herself, I de 


cided to get Mar- 
guerite Gabrielle 
Courtot to tell ‘the 
other girls” just how 


she was four yea:s 
old and—the Ameri- 
cans had it! Every- 
one, including the 
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judges—or should one 
say especially the 
judges — smiled at 
her, completely 
captivated. And 
everyone has been 
smiling at her ever 
since. 

Now, at the age 
of sixteen, she is 
with the Kalem Com- 
pany, one of the 
best in the world, 
and except for th« 
first few months 
of her career all of 
her parts have been 
“leads.” 

So, because of her 


or youth, because she 
6) , 
bh is nothing but a 
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“she got into pictures.” >—— girls?) “But Mother thought 
te ~ 


“JT have been dancing 


since I 





and posing ever 
was two years old,” she 
told me. “IT used to 
pose for Harrison 
Fisher a great deal, 
and I posed for all 
sorts of fashion pic- 
tures. And one day I 
was posing for Mr. 
Sanford, on Fifth 
Avenue, New 
York, and he 
said to my 


mother, ‘Why 

don’t you let . 
Marguerite so Wea 
into moving pic- « 
tures? I think 


she’d do very 
nicely. I have a 
friend with the Ka- 
lem Company, a Mr. 
Boyd, and I'll. give 
you a letter to him. 
You might take Mar- 
guerite up there and 
see about it anyway.’ 
“Mother thanked him, 
but we kept putting it 
off and putting it off 
and two months had 











gone by before 
mother said, one 


day, ‘Well, 
Marguer- f 
ite, I — 

LEE 


I’d better stay in school the 

rest of that year, which was 
1911. So I stayed in 
New York and went to 
school and in the mean- 

time the company 
ry moved down to Florida. 


off They wrote to me sey- 

E eral times but I didn’t 

come down until June 

<< / 26, 1912. I have been 
with them ever since.”’ 


Sounds perfectly sim- 











































ple, doesn’t it? 
Of course, it 
isn’t nearly as 
simple as it 
sounds. There 
are very 
few girls of 
sixteen who 
have had 
the unusual 
advan- 
tages that 
Miss Courtot 
has en- 
jo yed. 
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\\\ guess She is 
we'll only six- 
,goup- teen now, 
t oO but she has 


K a- spent most of 
lem those years in 
and see’ study, both in this 

what eountry and 


it’s like, at abroad, at Lu- 

least.2 And cerne, Switzerland. 
we did go up and As she has the 
they all seemed to like me for some rea- 
son.” (It wouldn’t be particularly hard 
for us to supply the reason, would it, 








ability to learn as well as the ability to 
work, these years of study have been un- 
usually profitable. 
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The ability to work is a significant fac- 
tor of her success. For you mustn’t get 
the idea that everything has come easy to 
Miss Courtot. Things come easily only to 
those who are willing to work hard for 
them. And Miss Courtot has worked very 
hard and really earned the success she has 
achieved. In all of the pictures in which 
she has appeared she has had parts which 
called for a great deal of study and prepa- 
ration and frequent and tedious changes of 
costume. For she has never played in 
any but two-reel pictures, which are ‘“re- 
leased as features’”’ and she is far too proud 
to let any poor work creep into one if she 
can help it. Posing and acting for pic- 
tures is exceptionally trying work and 
much of it calls for an amount of pluck 
and energy and patience that most girls 
of sixteen don’t possess. 

Marguerite’s parents are both French, 
but Marguerite was born at Summit, New 
Jersey, and she says she loves New Jersey 
better than any state in the union. How- 
ever, she manages to be very happy and 
contented during the winters which are 
spent in Jacksonville. She and her mother 
and an older sister have a charming apart- 
ment on Tallyrand Avenue, just two blocks 
from the Kalem studio, an apartment which 
is usually swarming with masculine 
admirers. 

When the company left Jacksonville last 
spring a good sized fleet of admirers fol- 
lowed the Clyde steamer on which she was 
a passenger, the length of the St. John 
river, waving good-bye to her. One perse- 
vering young chap took passage on the 
liner as far as Savannah, and he was prob- 
ably delighted over ‘‘going the rest one 
better,’ but it didn’t do him any good. I 
fear that perseverance will have to be its 


reward for many years yet, for no young 
man, however eligible, is going to capture 
Marguerite, while Mother has any say in 
the matter. " 

During the summers in the north, Miss 
Courtot is usually at the Cliffside Studio, 
at Cliffside, New Jersey, and here she has 
the time of her life. She is an out-of-door 
girl, one who loves tennis even better than 
dancing, which is very much indeed; she 
swims, she rides, and she drives—a motor 
ear. In a searlet motoring coat, her sunny 
hair tucked up under a scarlet cap, she so 
dazzles the “traffic cops” that they merely 
blink forgivingly when she dashes by them 
in her roadster at a rate of speed that no 
mere man could get away with. 

Miss Courtot is decidedly a picture fan, 
also. Norma Talmadge, Mary Fuller, Helen 
Gardner, Marguerite Snow, Mary Pick- 





ford, Florence Turner, Guy Coombs, Cour- 
tenay Foote, and Henry Walthall are 
among her favorite actors, and some of 
her favorite photoplays are ‘‘Les Miser- 
ables,’ ‘‘The Vengeance of Durand,” ‘‘The 
Vampire,’ and ‘‘Dutch Love Romance.”’ 
She adores the ‘‘Mutual Girl’ and never 
misses one of the series. 

I shall never forget the last glimpse I 
had of her as she stood outside the Jack- 
sonville studio waving good-bye to me, 
dressed in a simple white blouse, a blue 
cloth skirt, and with her beloved ‘‘Kalem,”’ 
a fluffy black kitten perched on her shoul- 
der, an effective foil for her pink cheeks, 
her gray eyes, and her lovely sunny golden 
hair. She called after me: 

“T’m afraid I wasn’t very entertaining, 
but do please tell the public that I thank 
them a thousand times for their apprecia- 
tion, and that I shall try to do my very 


"0? 


best work for, them! 





over that hill?” 
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HE SHOULD 
Pretry little Rose Furniss, who is appearing in Nestor pictures, was riding 
out to the studio the other morning, and directly in front of her, on the street 
cur, sat the proverbial small boy and his father. 
“Say, pa,” piped the lad, “what would you do if you saw a battleship coming 


“If [ saw a battleship coming over that hill,” repeated the father, “I’d take 
your mother’s advice and cut out drinking.” 
Rose says she’s awful sorry she had to get off just then. 














“Kiss Me Good Night” 


WHEN TEMPER MEETS TEMPERAMENT 


By Frank Maynard 


Illustrations from the Lubin Film 


“ LL shot to pieces with booze and 
poker,” groaned Bob Summers 
when he came upon his brother 

Jack and his three companions, all of whom 

were in the same condition. 

“And all because of that spoiled beauty, 
Betty Stewart,” exclaimed an acquaintance 
who had entered the club with him. 

Bob knew a little about Jack’s infatua- 
tion for Betty Stewart and had suspected 
that she was the cause of his brother’s re- 
lapse. But he was anxious to learn more. 

“Do you mean just my brother, or all 
four?” he asked. 

“IT mean all four,” the acquaintance an- 
swered. “The pampered and petted Miss 
Betty has developed the habit of becoming 
engaged to young men, then joyously re- 
jecting them, regardless of all else but the 
engagement rings she thus adds to the 
trophy ribbon on her fan.” 

“She keeps the rings?” exclaimed Bob. 

“She certainly does, and displays them 
with much pride and elation.” 

Bob ruefully took stock of his brother's 
condition and determined to revenge it. 
Betty Stewart, of whose charms he had 
heard much, should be made to suffer. This 
he positively determined as he gazed upon 
the four victims of a despair common to all 
disappointed lovers. 

“Why not?” he mused. “No one is better 
fitted for the job than myself. I won't tum- 
ble like those poor boobs to a pair of big 
eyes. Why not? It’s high time that this 
Betty be taught, once and for all, that the 
habit of getting engaged for the mere pur- 
pose of collecting solitaires might possibly 
be attended by a back-fire.” 

“T want one of you fellows to introduce 
me to Betty Stewart,” said Bob, as he pulled 
Jack to his feet. 

“Nothing doing,’ answered the _ four 
mournful victims. ‘“We’re no longer on 
speaking terms.” 


“Nev'r do it, Bob,” advised Jack. “No, 
sir, nev’r do it, Bob. She'll get you sure 

wonderful girl,—Betty.” 

“Never you mind, Jack. What I want is 
an introduction. Come now, one of you fel- 
lows, where can I get it?” 

““Cissy’ Howell's the latest,” proffered 
one of the victims. “Ask him.” 

““*Cissy’ Howell! That simp! Jove, 
but the girl is descending to small game! 
Thanks. ‘Cissy’ will suit my purpose well.” 

The next few days were busy ones for 
Bob. His first move was to round up the 
protesting Howell and make him come across 
with the desired introduction. But this was 
not all he accomplished. On the very first 
evening he succeeded in driving Howell for 
his “beat” before nine o’clock. The next 
morning he rode with Betty in the park, 
the next afternoon he took her to a matinee, 
the next evening a sad-eyed Howell consoled 
himself as best he might with fruit and 
pastry while Bob and Betty sat in a ham- 
mock on the porch, contemplating a full 
moon, like two overgrown youngsters. The 
next two days were filled up with a some- 
what similar program, and on the fifth... 

It was a beautiful evening. Bob and Betty; 
isolated from all the world, sat close to- 
gether in the hammock. The rivalry be- 
tween Cissy Howell and Bob had been bit- 
ter, which quality accounted, perhaps, for 
the fact that Cissy’s one consolation had 
been the plenteous consumption of sweets, 
in the form of pastry and candies he had 
purchased for Betty. 

Bob had apparently come off victorious in 
his quick campaign. His arm was around 
Betty’s waist; her head nestled on his shoul- 
der. Curious as it may seem, revenge was 
not as dominant in his mind as it had been. 
He had almost lost sight, for the moment 
at least, of the supreme reason for his love- 
making. Betty sighed deeply. She was en- 
joying it, too. 
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Ruefully Took Stock of His Brother's Condition and Determined to Revenge It 


together and best to remem 


Say you love me, 


surreptitiously tional evening with her. 


engagement 
if they belonged there. He drew her to him 


reached the 
rending tidings of you. 


living warmth of her body. As he bent her 


“Cut it!” Bob sharply commanded. 


love you,” he 


self to death. 
atout that he received his 
inz and that you are in line to be victimized 
yo careful, old man 
ferer in the family is more than enough.” 
To all of which Bob made no answer, 
was not yet ready to disclose his scheme. 
Three days passed, during which Bob was 
apparently too busy to see Betty more than 


ring of Cissy 


night,’ said Bob 
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a message to Betty which 
would keep 
twenty-four 
But, try as he might, he could not 
his emo- 
So he went to the 
four 
mournful victims would accomplish a com- 


“Hello, Bob,” called his now sober brother 
hear heart- 
I hear that Betty 


poor 
Cissy’s in the grill room almost eating him- 
report circulating 
this morn- 


one suf- 


He 
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once or twice. Each time he did see her 
other people were present, so he had no 
opportunity, had he wished (and he wished 
much harder than he cared to admit even 
to himself), to reenact the love scene of the 
engagement night. 

Then, as he had expected, came a note 
from Betty terminating the engagement, but 
without returning the ring. 

“Just what I wanted,” he said to himself. 
“Now I am ready to carry out my plan of 
revenge.” But was he? The breaking off 
of the engagement gave him a “gone” feel- 
ing. There was no use trying to fool him- 
self any longer. He had, with both eyes 
open, planned to make game of love, thus 
descending to Betty’s practice, and his 
scheme had back-fired. No! he could not 
go on, he was defeated. Unless? 

“By Jove, I have it! That's what I'll do. 
My scheme of revenge, with one item added, 
will be just the ticket. Betty is mine!” 

A day passed, during which Bob made all 
the necessary plans, even calling on a min- 
isterial friend of his sister’s and setting a 
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time and place for his appearance, Then 
he sought his brother Jack. 

“Jack,” said Bob, when he found him at 
the club, “I want you to have Henderson, 
Williams and Ashleigh at my rooms tonight 
at eight o’clock, prepared to attend me in 
a very important affair. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“No, I don’t,” said brother Jack, question- 
ingly. 

“This is Betty’s birthday and it’s being 
celebrated by a reception and dance.” 

“Well?” questioned Jack. 

“All is not well,” answered Bob. “Betty 
turned me down the same as she did all the 
rest of you, yesterday. Here’s her letter 
breaking the engagement. And, regardless 
of this important fact, I am going to her 
house tonight to be married. But first I 
want to teach her a little lesson.” 

“And you expect us to take part in such 
a crazy scheme?” 

“I simply expect you four fellows to ac- 
company me. And you will! Understand?” 

At nine o'clock that same night, Bob, 





“You Will Come into the Ante-Room and Listen to Me,’’ Me Said in Measured, Steely Tones 
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with the four other victims trailing along 
behind, and with the minister in the rear, 
were quietly ushered into an ante-room by 
the Stewart butler, who had been “fixed” 
by Bob on the previous day. Concealing 
the minister behind a screen, Bob sent his 
card in to Betty. 

“Miss Stewart is not at home,” said a 
perturbed butler, handing the card back to 
Bob a few minutes later. 

“All right,’ said Bob, a determined ex- 
pression appearing on his*face. “You fel- 
lows wait here.” ; 

Passing through the throng of people in 
the ballroom, Bob headed straight for Betty. 
She was dancing with Cissy Howell. It 
struck him as curious that Howell, of all the 
victims, should be the only one retained in 
favor. He decided that it was because Cissy 
was so easily imposed upon, so willing to 
peck at the crumbs of love if the whole loaf 
was not obtainable. 

“Betty, I want you to come into the ante- 
room and talk to me,” said Bob when he 
reached the couple. 

“Can't you see that I'm engaged?” re- 
turned Betty, in a high pitched voice. 

“Yes, I know you are engaged—to me.” 

“Oh, no. Not any more. That was way 
last week.” 

“You will come into the ante-room and 
listen to me,” said Bob, in measured, steely 
tones, “or I will create a scene you will re- 
gret. Come!” 

And Betty, who, for the past twenty-four 
hours, had almost come to believe that she 
was actually in love with Bob, followed 
meekly. 

Howell, however, was not so docile. Fear- 
ing that his prize so unexpectedly regained 
was again to slip through his fingers, he 
lost, for the moment, his usual passivity. 
He became a man; he followed Bob and 
Betty into the ante-room, protesting 
volubly. , 

“Betty, come back! What does this mean, 
Summers? Come back, Betty! Please come 
back!” 

“Here, you!” exclaimed Bob. “Clear out! 
This isn’t your party.” 

“T won't,” answered Howell. 

“Oh, yes you will,” calmly stated Bob, and 
the next moment Cissy Howell landed out 
in the ballroom in the midst of the aston- 
ished guests. 

“Bob Summers, what do you mean?” ex- 
claimed the now enraged Betty. 


“Tell the butler to keep the guests out 
of this room,’ commanded Bob, ignoring 
Betty’s question. “Do as I tell you!” he con- 
tinued, when Betty hesitated. 

“Now,” said Bob, when the excitement 
had quieted down, “give me the cluster 
of rings you have on your fan.” 

“Why, Bob Summers! The idea of such 
impertience! I thought you were a gentle- 
man!” 

“Never mind the gentleman stuff now,” 
broke in Bob roughly, snatching the fan 
from her hand. 

Then he gave her, one by one, the engage- 
ment rings and compelled her to hand them 
back to the rejected suitors, with an apology 
to each. Thus, cornered by Bob, and afraid 
that the guests would learn of her humilia- 
tion if she resisted, Betty accomplished the 
task with as much grace as she could muster. 
But when she came to Bob’s ring her anger 
broke through her restraint. — 

“And this belongs to you,” she cried, hurl- 
ing the ring at him, “and you get it without 
an apology!” 

Deftly catching the ring in his hand, Bob 
quietly beckoned the minister from behind 
the screen. 

“And now,” said Bob, producing a mar- 
riage license and putting the engagement 
ring on Betty’s finger, “we’ll be married. 

and with your consent.” 

Conscious of the fact that she had 
promised to marry him, confronted by the 
minister and the license, fearing the guests 
who were kent wondering outside the ante- 
room door, outwardly enraged yet inwardly 
thrilled by Bob’s dominance, the self-willed 
Betty consented and the knot was tied. 

xyaily Bob led his wife out into the ball- 
room and introduced her to the excited 
guests as Mrs. Summers. Poor Cissy Howell, 
again enraged to activity, made one wild, un- 
reasoning attempt to reach Bob’s face with 
his fist. Then he was carried into the ante- 
room by the four victims, where he found 
the butler awaiting him with trays of cakes, 
sandwiches and fruit. 

But not yet was Betty ready to give in 
completely. Enraged at the insult Bob had 
prepared for her, she slipped out of the ball- 
room, determined to keep her husband at bay 
for a time longer. 

“Where’s my wife?” asked Bob, a few 
moments after she disappeared. 

“IT think, sir, she went to her room,” the 
butler answered. 
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‘All right, I'll follow her,” he said. 


The door was locked. 3ob clamored for 
admittance. 

“Betty!” he called. “Betty! . . .. little 
wife!” 


His only answer was the bang of one of 
Betty’s slippers, thrown against the door. 

Filled with more food and renewed cour- 
age, Cissy Howell arrived on the scene just 
as Bob, encouraged by the intimacy implied 





room when Cissy Howell landed at the foot 
of the stairs. And Bob entered before she 
could get the door locked again. 

Cunning little Betty, refusing to be sub- 
dued by such outrageous tactics, turned a 
gentle face to Bob when she found he had 
taken possession of her room, and seemed to 
yield. 

“Kiss me good night,” she said. smiling 
sweetly. 





Not until She Produced a Ten Dollar Bill, Did He Look Up from His Game 


by the hurling of the slipper, was attempting 
a more strenuous assault on the door. He 
threw himself upon Bob before the Jatter was 
conscious of his presence or his purpose. 
The two men grappled and a noisy fight en- 
sued. Betty, really fearing, deep down, that 
Bob would be injured, unlocked her door 
just as he succeeded in starting Howell on 
a rolling journey down the stairs. 

The men guests in the ballroom, finally 
getting wise to just what had happened, 
were betting, with the odds in Bob’s favor, 
that he would succeed in entering his wife’s 


But all the time her hand was resting on 
a vase on the dresser, and when he bent 
joyously to fulfil her request the vase de- 
scended upon his head. 

When Bob recovered from the shock the 
outrageous Betty was fleeing down the stairs 
into the throng of excited guests. Out of 
the house she ran. Before Bob, who had 
stopped a moment or two to bind up th2 
wound made by the vase, reached the porch 


she had jumped into her automobile and 
was being whizzed away. 
Running into Cissy Howell on the porch, 
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Bob Stood Them Up Against the Door and Awaited Further Developments 


Bob dragged the poor fellow out to his 
automobile and compelled him to aid in the 
pursuit of Betty. Through street after 
street, Howell, with Bob leaning menacingly 
over him, chased the fleeing Betty. 

“She’s heading for the railroad station,” 
cried Bob, when the pursued machine swung 
around a corner for the fifth time. ‘“‘More 
juice, man, and we'll get her!” 

Betty, still a minute or two ahead of the 
pursuers, dashed aboard a train, just as the 
conductor and brakemen were calling, “All 
aboard!” 

“Look at the half dressed chicken wid 
diamonds,” exclaimed a lounger in the sta- 
tion, as Betty rushed past. 

“Might be a good haul,” answered his com- 
panion. ‘“Let’s follow.” 

Suiting the action to the words, the two 
clever crooks (for such they were), boarded 
the train. Bob, dragging the unwilling Cissy 
after him, arrived just in time to see the 
train disappear. 

“Well, there’s sure to be plenty of gaso- 
line in your tank,” said Bob, after discover- 
ing that a fine automobile road ran parallel 
to the railroad tracks. “Come on. MHere’s 
your chance for a race. Go to it!” 


“T don’t want to race,” whined Howell. 

“You’ve got to,” answered Bob. And that 
settled it. 

When the conductor asked Betty for her 
ticket she became bewildered. She tried to 
pay a fare, but couldn't tell the astounded 
conductor where she was going. Handsome 
women were not accustomed to ride on his 
train in filmy evening gowns and jewels. 
Finally she pulled herself together. 

“T want to go to the second station,” said 
the confused but still brazen Betty. “I’ve 
forgotten its name for the moment.” 

“The fare to Niles Center is ninety-four 
cents,” said the conductor as he made out 
the receipt. 

When Betty stepped off the train at Niles 
Center she hardly knew what to do. So she 
hurried into the depot, where she found 
three men, two of whom were engrossed in 
an exciting game of checkers, while the 
third watched. 

“Ts there a hotel in this place? 
Betty of the astounded villagers. 

‘“‘No’um there ain’t,” answered an onlooker 
of the checker game, who happened to be the 
town constable. 

“TI must, simply must, find lodging for the 


” 


demanded 








night,’ continued Betty. ‘Please, please, 
help me!” 

“Wa’'ll, there’s my house,” suggested the 
constable. “Old Jake here, he’s the hack- 
driver, will take you, and my sister Miranda 
will look out for you.” 

Jake, absorbed in the checker game with 
the station agent, refused at first to take any 
interest in Betty's plight. Not until she pro- 
duced a ten dollar bill did his eyes leave 
the checker game. Then he overturned the 
precious checker-board in his efforts to reach 
his old surrey before Betty changed her 
mind. 

When Betty arrived at Constable Jake’s 
farm house, the.two crooks were close be- 
hind. On entering the house Betty decided 
to confide her trouble to the constable. 

“I’m in awful trouble,” she said. “There’s 
a man following me who claims to be my 
husband, ‘even though I have never. been 
married. You will know him by the bandage 
around his head. Please arrest him tf he 
comes,” 2 

“Certainly, ma’am,” said the obliging con- 
stable, all swelled up with the importance 
of the case. “Jus’ let me set eyes on him 


once.” 
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“Kiss Me Good-Night,’’ Said Betty, as She Nestled Closer to Bob's Side 
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Betty was turned over to the tender minis- 
trations of Miranda. A few minutes after 
she went to the room prepared for her, 
Bob and Howell, who had found out from 
the station agent where Betty had gone, 
arrived. Jake, on seeing Bob’s bandaged 
head, immediately put the pair under arrest. 

“This is an outrage,” exclaimed Bob. “My 
wife just entered your house and I want 
her.” 

“Help! Help!” 

“What's that?” cried Howell. 

“It’s Betty’s voice,” exclaimed Bob, break- 
ing away from the constable and rushing 
up. stairs. 

On reaching the room from which the 
screams came, Bob saw two men struggling 
with Betty in an attempt to get her jewelry 
from her. A well delivered blow in the face 
sent one of them to the floor, and the other 
was quickly overpowered. Obtaining the re- 
volvers of the two crooks, Bob stood them 
up against the door and waited for further 
developments. 

The door opened, and Cissy Howell, hand- 
cuffed and shivering with fright, marched 
into the room, followed by Constable Jake, 
who prodded him along with the muzzle of 
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a revolver. Before the constable had a 
chance to place the four men under arrest, 
a task he was very much worried over, Bob 
solved the situation by covering Constable 
Jake as well as the two crooks, whereupon 
Miranda fainted in Cissy Howell’s manacled 
arms. 

Then Betty, the stubborn cause of all the 
trouble, appeared from the other room. Sub- 
dued at last, she explained the whole situa- 
tion to the perspiring constable. 

“He is really my husband,” she finished. 
“And I want to go home with him.” 

All Constable Jake had to say was, “Drat 
the foolishness.” Rescuing Miranda from 
Cissy Howell’s ineffectual arms, he trans- 
ferred Cissy’s handcuffs to the two crooks. 

“Come along, little wife,” said Bob, taking 
Betty in his arms. ‘“We’ll run back to the 
city in Cissy’s machine.” 

“But where’s Cissy?” asked Betty. 

“Why, he was here a minute ago. Let’s 
look.” 

“He went to the dinin’ room with 
Miranda,” volunteered Constable Jake. 

“H’mn, just what might be expected,” 
commented Bob. 

When Betty and Bob entered the dining 


room they found Cissy devouring an apple 
pie given to him by Miranda. 

“Do let him finish, Bob,’ pleaded Betty, 
who read the hostile expression on Bob’s 
face. “It’s his only consolation.” 

“Consolation!” cried Bob. ‘He’s been con- 
soling himself for the last week in just this 
way. Why, I had to knock an apple out of 
his mouth before I could get him away from 
the station.” 

A not too gentle hand fell upon Cissy’s 
shoulder. “Drop that pie, Cissy,” said Bob, 
“and drive us back to the city.” 

“Why great hat, man,’ Cissy exclaimed, 
furiously, “I haven’t eaten more than three- 
fourths of it. Wait till I finish,” and he took 
a huge preliminary bite. 

“Not on your life,’ Bob answered firmly. 

Cissy obeyed reluctantly, but still he 
obeyed. He groaned as he bent to crank 
the machine, and climbed laboriously to his 
seat. 

In the tonneau of the machine, Betty snug- 
gled closely to Bob’s side. 

“I’m tired, very tired, and .. . and 

I’m honestly glad you made me 
marry you. I mean it this time. Kiss 
me good night.” 





Sterling says: 


in life. 


let us tell. 





A NEW AUTHOR 


ForpD StTeritinGc the “Keystone Komedian” has written a book of “Beauty 
Hints to Men” that if ever published in full and scrupulously followed by his 
readers, will fill the country with Adonises and Apollo Belvederes. 

Sterling’s hints are written with due apologies to Lillian Russell, whose advice 
to the gentler sex is so freely given along these lines. 

Regarding the helpfulness of the hints, Sterling has but to point to his own 
facial and sartorial embellishments. He is his own best testimonial. 


“Men—do not worry if you are not beautiful. The saying that “beauty is 
only skin deep” is true, and you may rest assured that you will be skinned early 


“Of course the handsome man cashes more bets but there are a thousand ways 
to overcome a plain face. For instance, a very loud check suit will often catch 
the eye of the observer so that she will never look as far as the face. Another 
good way is to wear an eight-karat diamond on your chest. This is almost sure 
to keep any woman from looking at your face. 

‘“‘At a dance try to step on a girl’s feet or tear her frock. Then she will forget 
all about your homely face. Man’s mission in life is to marry in order to relieve 
some girl’s father of having to make her take piano lessons.” 

These are but a few of the wonderful hints, the rest of which Sterling won’t 
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O some women motherhood is a business, \ 
to others it is an accident, while to still 
others it is a religion. Under the third 

classification I should, most unhesitatingly, place / 
Rose Elizabeth Tapley, the popular leading woman 
of the Vitagraph company. 


When I sought Miss Tapley for a few moments’ chat, A 
at the Vitagraph studio in Brooklyn, she was very busy ‘ at ey’s 
be 


portraying the heroine 
in “The Reward of 
Thrift.”” She and Ned 
Finley, under the di- 
rection of Tefft 
Johnson, were 
putting the 
finish - 


— success 





























and popularity 
on the screen, 


was revealed 
to me. 

It is the 
absolute 
earnestness 


ing touches and zeal; 





upon a most the sin- 
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effective bit cerity of 
of pretty sen- pur- i 
timen- pose, 
tality. “I'll % & which 
only be a rm 4 dom- 

a mo- ‘ y Py Z y inates \ 
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ment,”’ ee we her ' 
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flung —~ “¥ | ae ing; 


at me the call | 
over of the heart 
her finding ex- 

shoul- pression in 
der, the work at 


as she 
turned 
to follow 
one of 
Mr.John- 
son’s di- 


hand; these i 
things always 
make us glad to 
see her in th 
various Vitagraph re- 
leases. She seems to work 
rections. 
In the brief 
ten minutes re- 


for the very joy of work- i 
ing. 

Knowing, of course, of the splendid suc- 

quired for the rehearsal and photograph- cess which has crowned her motion picture 

ing of two scenes, the secret of Miss Tap-- efforts, I could not refrain from asking 
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Miss Tapley whether 
she missed the pro- 



































fessional stage. She 
turned to me, with a 
strange, faraway look 
in her frank eyes, 
and said, almost pas- 
sionately, “Oh, to be 
able to return to the 
stage once more, to 
feel just once again 
that electric response 
of an eager audience; 
then, I _ believe, I 
should be willing to 
give it up for good 
and all. If I had 
only myself to con- 
sider, I almost  be- 
lieve I should ven- 
ture it. 

“Don’t misunder- 
stand me, please. I 
am very happy in 
my picture work, and 
not ae 
da yj 


passes 


that I do - ’ 
not send “ oO; 
a thank e* 


* 
e 


ful prayer to 
heaven for my 
splendid chances 
with the Vita- 
graph.” Herea 
most wistful look 
crossed her ex- 
pressive features. 
“But it is the 
emotional re- 
sponse upon the 
part of an audi- 
ence that I most 
miss, that electric 
something, that 
sympathetic un- 
derstanding be- 
tween actress and 
spectator, which, 
of course, one 
never experiences 
in this work. 
‘“‘And, too,” she 
continued, with 
the authoritative 
note of one who 
knows her subject 
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well, “it is almost impossible to gauge 
successfully the effect which you are pro- 
ducing. For instance, in a recent picture 
I threw my very heart and soul into an 
emotional scene, working it up to a point 
which would have brought an immediate 
response had I been behind the footlights. 
Yet when I saw the picture reproduced on 
the screen my mortification knew no 
bounds, for my face merely disclosed a 
lot of meaningless contortions.”’ 

“But don’t you find the constant variety 
in picture work far more agreeable than 
a continuous round of playing the same 
part on the stage week after week?’’ I 
asked. 

It was a well-timed question for, Miss 
Tapley quickly responded, ‘‘Not necessar- 
ily, for in pictures one is often compelled 
to play a disagreeable or repellent part, 
even though it is only for a few days at 
most. Though, of course,’ she added, as 
a sort of after-thought, ‘that also applies 
to congenial, agreeable roles. While on 
the stage, even speaking the same words 
night after night, there is always a new 
audience to play to, a slight change here 
and there, an untried reading, a new in- 
flection, which is sure to lend variety to 
acting the same role.’”’ Beyond the shadow 
of a doubt Miss Tapley has a soft spot in 
her heart for the stage world! ‘“‘Why, do 
you know, on Washington’s Birthday sev- 
eral of us Vitagraph players gave a little 
sketch at the Vitagraph Theatre, Betsy 
Ross presenting the flag to General Wash- 
ington, and, though it lasted only a few 
moments, those moments were as the very 
breath of life to me. It all came back to 
me in a swift surge! I should have been 
quite willing to pay for that chance, 
rather than be paid for it.’’ And it took 
only a little imagination to reconstruct, 
as Miss Tapley must have done, a compo- 
site picture of some of her stage successes 
of the past: Mercia in ‘‘The Sign of the 
Cross,’ Kate Carnegie in ‘‘The Bonnie 
Briar Bush,”’ Marcelle in ‘‘A Parisian Ro- 
mance’”’ (which she played with Richard 
Mansfield), and Anne Browne in ‘Seven 
Days.”’ 

With the answer already upon the tip 
of my pencil—‘To be a Star’’—TI inquired 
of Miss Tapley what her ambition was; 
said pencil fell to the floor with a clatter 
as she came back with the terse, pointed 
reply, “To make a living!” 


This answer was so wholly unexpected 
that my eye-brows probably arched them- 
’ she 
went on, “I have a little daughter depend- 
ent upon me, Rosemary, aged seven, and 
she is all that I have in the world, all 
that I really care about, all that I work 
for. There is nothing that I would not 
do, no sacrifice too great for me to make, 
for the sake of that child. If the fates so 
ruled it and conditions were such that I 


selves ever so slightly. “You see,’ 


should have to scrub floors for a living, 
I should do it happily and gladly, yes, 
even proudly, for Rosemary’s sake.” 

I wish that I could adequately set forth 
here the deep, rich note of maternal pride 
which sounded in Miss Tapley’s voice each 
time she spoke her daughter’s name. 
Truly, indeed, motherhood is a religion 
with her. 

“But surely,’’ I persisted, ‘‘you dream 
and plan and speculate on a future of 
some sort for yourself, just as we all do?’’ 

It was almost disarming to have her 
continue in a resigned, thoroughly recon- 
ciled tone, the voice of a woman who 
knows life from many angles and yet has 
retained much of its sweetness to soften 
and ennoble her. ‘‘My life is over, prac- 
tically speaking—yet my last was only my) 
thirtieth birthday! I live only for my 
child. A man ean’t understand these 
things, but women can. 

“Since I was twelve years old I have 
always had some one dependent upon me, 
have had always to contribute to the sup- 
port of others. These many years I have 
not known what it was to retire at night 
without a sense of some one’s faith in my 
financial aid. I went on the stage when 
I was seventeen, that was in 1900, in ‘‘My 
Friend from India,’’ in which I played 
every woman’s part during that season, 
and I’ve been hard at it ever since with 
scarcely ever a vacation. 

“Don’t think I’m complaining, not a 
bit of it. Life has been very good to me. 
I have been at least as successful as the 
average. I have a great number of loyal, 
devoted friends—and then there’s Rose- 
mary! Could any woman ask more?” 

It was all so refreshing, so genuine, so 
human, and so charmingly candid and 
frank. I don’t wonder Miss Tapley has a 
large circle of devoted friends. 

“As against an audience, are you not 
disconcerted by having so many people 
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standing idly about the 
studio while a picture 


woman’s proper sphere is the 
home where, surrounded by 
husband and children, 
she should find enough 
to keep herself occu- 
pied without mixing 
up in governmental 
affairs. And’’—this 
with rather a 
pointed smile—‘‘I 
believe the right 
sort of woman 
can direct her 
husband’s vote in 
the way she feels 
it should be cast. 
I am afraid I am 
a thoroughly do- 
mesticated person 
and my love for 
children is almost 
an obsession. Why, in 
passing along the street, 
when I see a group of 
youngsters playing 
about I want to go up 
and ‘mother’ and love 
them all; yes, even the 
dirty and_ disheveled 
ones. When the day comes for 
women to have the vote, I shall 
most certainly take advantage 
of it, but in the meantime I’m 
not bothering myself much 
about it.’’ No, Miss Tapley 
is not a Suffragette, that’s 
a sure thing. 
“My 
manent- 



















is being taken?” 
“Not in the 
least. I am 
only con- 
cerned with 
ithe work in 
hand and 
haven’t a 





thought 
beyond 
t h a t. 
Nothing 
bothers 
me which 
occurs be- 
yond that 
four - inch 
’*  indicat- 
ing the di- 
viding line 


line, 


between the 
scene setting 
and the rest 
of the studio. 
“Besides, every- 
body about you 
is in perfect 
sympathy with 
what you ars 





























doing.’’ 
With an 
independ- 
ent spirit 
and a 
growi neg 
daughter 
upon her 
hands, I 
wasrather 


reason for per- 
ly taking up 
picture 


surprise 
to find 
that 
Miss 
Tapley 
practi- 
cally 








herself not at all with the Suf- 
frage movement. “Although a 
wage-earner myself, I believe 
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work? Why, I suppose it was for the 
same reason that we all do—a steady, 
all-the-year-round salary, without fear of 
closing or lay-off. I spent several sum- 
mers, in between regular theatrical sSea- 
sons, with the Vitagraph company, and 
three years ago I permanently joined their 
forces. The result has been most happy, 
I assure you. Many players leave this 
company from time to time, hoping to bet- 
ter themselves elsewhere, but I notice 
they are always glad to return. Oh, yes, 
I frequently receive offers to return to 
the stage, particularly to play leads in 
various stock companies. ‘Stock’ was the 
field in which I was most successful, you 
know. But, though the temptation is a 
strong one I have successfully resisted it 
so tar.” 

“Are the hours hard and confining 
here?”’ 

“Not especially. We begin about nine 
in the morning and usually stop towards 
the end of the afternoon. It all depends 
upon the weather, the picture in hand, 
how much work has already been accom- 
plished, and all that sort of thing. It is 
not at all hard,’’ observed the _ philoso- 
phical Miss Tapley. 

Here she turned to Director Johnson, 
“What time shall we be through to-day, 
Tefft?”’ 

“Oh, about half-past three or four. 
Why, Rose?’ 

“Well, Rosemary’s coming down from 
the convent at Albany and I’m to meet her 
at the Grand Central Station at half-past 
five. I wouldn’t miss her for a million 
dollars,’’ said the reckless mother. 

“Oh, come now, Rose, how about two or 
three dollars?’ bantered back Director 
Johnson. 

“You know,” she said, turning to me 
again, “I am. planning to buy a home 
down on Long Island, and next year I hope 
to have Rosemary and my younger sister 
with me all the time. Won’t that be splen- 
did?”’ Her eyes glistened in happy antici- 
pation of this alluring future. 

Miss Tapley is a person of determination 
and force. She appears the type of person 
who has achieved her place in the world 
through sheer pluck and resolute concen- 
tration. It would seem highly improbable 
that ‘“‘luck’’ has had any hand in her game 
of life. I faney, without knowing anything 
about it, that she seldom changes her mind, 


once she has settled a point to her own 
satisfaction. And, I’ll lay a wager, that 
that home on Long Island will be realized 
before another year is up. 

“As I said before, one has to take the 
bad parts with the good in this profession, 
although, to be honest, the latter really 
far outbalance the former. But, I scarcely 
enjoyed it, yesterday, when I played the 
part of mother to a girl who is actually 
only two years my junior. Still, I’ve al- 
ready forgotten all about it, in anticipation 
of a new role I am soon to undertake, one 
of our most important big releases, you 
know.’ She then launched forth into a 
detailed account of her approaching con- 
genial work and, with the enthusiasm of 
the devoted picture player, outlined the 
many opportunities which were to be hers. 
“TI can hardly wait for that picture to go 
into rehearsal. The role of the sympa- 
thetic wife and mother, is one which most 
appeals to me. I like nothing so much as 
to have an interesting character to portray, 
something which I can work and build 
upon. The pity of it all is that it is so 
scon ended. 

“Once upon a time I used to believe that 
the talking motion picture was a practical 
possibility and it opened up such happy, 
vast possibilities. Sut I don’t believe now 
that it will ever come about, at least not 
in my time.” 

Feeling that the luncheon hour was be- 
ing encroached upon, for even motion pic- 
ture stars have to eat, you know, I re- 
luctantly determined to tear myself away. 
I should have liked to continue to talk in- 
definitely about the subjects nearest Miss 
Tapley’s heart—her daughter and _ her 
work—for her views upon these subjects 
were given with an enthusiasm and a 
spontaneity, which make her a delightful 
conversationalist. 

As we passed a group of her co-workers, 
one of its feminine members banteringly 
called out, ‘‘Hello, Rose, what are you 
made up for to-day, a cook?” As a matter 
of fact, to a mere masculine eye she looked 
attractive in a simple grey gingham house 
dress, and an ample blue-checked apron, 
“the kind of dress that mother used to 
wear.”’ 

Her companion’s’ greeting struck a 
purely feminine chord in Miss Tapley for 
she turned to me impulsively and said, 
“Oh, I can’t help but wish you had seen 
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me in some other dress, a more becoming, 
attractive get-up than this one. You see, 
we motion picture actresses are pretty vain 
creatures, after all, in which we don’t 
differ so much from other members of our 


John 


Ince 
J 
C¢ FELL into this by ac- 
cident’’—a liberal 
daub of yellow grease- 
paint upon the right cheek 
‘‘and no one was more sur- 
prised than I at finding my- 
self a motion picture player” 
a liberal daub of yellow 
erease-paint upon the left 
cheek. John Ince was busily 
employed in ‘‘making-up” his 
honest, rugged features (the 
features of a man whom 
you involuntarily trust), 
in preparation for 
the day’s work, as, 
we talked to- 
gether in 
his dress- 
ing room, 
at t he 
Lubin 
Studio in 
rFRidt® 
celphia. 
White 
paint was 
applied 
generously 
to the hair 
above the 
temples, 
some black 
did the trick around the eyes, and together 
with several applications of red, spread 
rather indiscriminately over the cheeks, 
produced the desired effect. It was a fas- 
cinating business to watch, and yet it all 
seemed so very incongruous, at ten o’clock 
in the morning, with the warm spring 
sunshine streaming in at the dressing- 



































sex, 1 suppose.” And she laughed gaily and 
heartily. 

But I maintain that a young woman 
who is both a successful actress and a 
successful mother is different. 


Every Inch 


_an Ince 






* room window. 
While at- 
tending to 
t h e business 
of make-up, the 
Ff business of con- 
versation was 
& not overlooked, 
I assure you. 
“I’m playing twin 
brothers this morn- 
ing.”’ 
“Interesting. How 
may one tell ’em 
apart?’”’ 


John E, Ince, “ee? j 
Director and It's very sim- 
Leading Man ple. I wear 4 


black eye- patch 
Over my right eye to dis- 
tinguish one from 
the other. That 
eye is made-up 
weepy.”’ Yes, it 
was simple! 
Mr. Ince 
proved an ex- 
pressive talk- 
er, with a 
straight- 
from - the- 
shoulder 
way of say- 
ing things 
which makes it most interesting to listen 
to him. He clips off his sentences with a 
smart precision which sounds’ almost 
measured at times, but he is as free from 
affectation or self-consciousness as can 
possibly be imagined. 
“Why, I didn’t give up the stage, nor 
did the stage give up me. We just sort of 
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parted company. The motion picture busi- 
ness was probably furtherest from my 
thoughts at the time, too. 

“You see, I succeeded Henry Miller in 
several of his most’ successful 
notably Stephen Ghent in ‘The Great Di- 


parts, 


vide,’ which I played on tour for two 
years. A proposition was then made to 
star me in another Miller success, ‘The 


Havoc.’ I accepted. But 



















for one reason or anothel 
the production was post- 
poned from time to time 
and I came on here for 
a rest, to await develop- Y@ 
ments. Philadelphiaismy ™” 
home, you know. One 
day I happened to 
drop into the 
Lubin studio to 

see some 

friends of mine, 

members of the 

company. Istood 
watching a_ re- 
hearsal that day, 
when the director, 
Joseph Smiley, 
turned to me and 
abruptly asked, ™~\ 
‘What are you 
cast for?’ ‘Noth- 
ing,’ I replied, 

largely in a spir- 
it of fun. ‘Well, 
here, help us out 

in this 
said Smiley. The 


scene, . 
= 


portant, vital factor in all the work about 
him that I mentally speculated what he 
would say in reply to the question, ‘“‘If the 
chance were your’s to return to the legiti- 
mate dramatic stage to-morrow, would you 
accept it?”’ 

Said John, cf the house of ince, and he 
seemed to be measuring his words very 
earefully, “That is a question which can 

be answered both ways, I should 
say. Certainly, I should like very 


A Scene from Much to return to the stage, if I 
‘The House 
of Fear"’ 


could have my absolute say about 
the conditions under which I was 
to work. For instance, nothing 
could ever induce me to play 

. in a stock company again. 
A I've had enough of that to 
+ last me the rest of my life. 
\ I've played in dozens of 
stock companies, in 
3oston, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Salt 
Lake City, Hartford, 
Bridgeport, and _ so 
on, endlessly, and 
the nerve - racking 
work, the unceas- 
ing grind and 
continuous study 
others may like 
it—but it’s too 
much for me. A 
good part in an 
important 
Broadway pro- 
duction is a 
vastly different 


trick was done. 

That was two years ago. I have been here 
And I was upon the very eve 
of astarring tour at that time, too. Huh!” 
Here followed a vigorous attack on the 
grease-paint. 

“At the end of my very first day as a 
picture player, they asked me to join the 
Lubin forces permanently and without any 
hesitation I accepted it. I must say it has 
its funny side, too, for only three months 
previously I had indignantly refused to 


ever since. 


even consider an offer made by my brother, 
Tom, to join the Universal forces in Cali- 
fornia, where he is something of a factor, 
as you probably know. 
tures! Not much!” 


Me in motion pic- 


He seemed so thoroughly wrapped up in 
his work, to have become such an im- 


matter. But how 
few of us have a chance at that. Then 
there’s always the uncertainty about the 
theatrical business, the chance of the play’s 
failing, while here’’ (business of the 
grease-paint stick being waved about in 
an eloquent, expressive gesture) “‘one has 
an absolute yearly certainty. 

“Besides which,” and now Mr. Ince was 
most deadly serious, ‘how do I know that 
I ean act before the footlights any more? 
For two whole years I have not exercised 
the actor's chief asset, his speaking voice. 
What guaranty have I that my voice 
would respond properly again to my de- 
mands upon it? And the same thing is 
true of learning lines. Is it not quite pos- 


sible that I could not commit to memory 
again the lines of a long part, such as 1 
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formerly learned every week 
stock? I don’t say that all this is 


inevitable, of course, but is 
it not quite possible? You 


know how easy it is to get out of 
training. And in this business the 
speaking voice and the retent- 


ive memory are superfiu- 
ous quantities. That's 
one of its few draw- 
backs 

“It would be a fine 
thing to appear again 
behind the _ footlights, 
however, to feel again 
the thrill of swaying 
an audience of men 
and women, of con- 
quering them, of 
bringing them to a per- 
fect understanding of 
what you are striving to 
vitalize for them. The 
minute the actor steps upon 
the stage he can ‘sense’ 
which part of the audience 
he has to ‘fight,’ which 
part is antagonistic and 
against him, which will be 
the hardest to conquer, and 
oh, what a thrill it gives 
him when, at the evening’s 
end, he knows that he 
has completely won the 
audience to his side. In 
the theatre vou have the 
audience, the music, the 
lights, everything to lift 
vou up, everything to ap- 
peal to your emotions. 
While in the pictures,’ and 
here a tinge of sadness col- 
ored his voice, ‘‘one has 
practically nothing to stir 
the imagination, nothing to 
appeal to a fellow’s emo- 
tional side. 

“At the same time I be- 
lieve that the future of mo- 
tion pictures is absolutely 
unlimited. That’s one of 
the reasons why I hope 
to continue in this field. 
Even if they do not de- 


velop, you might as well aim at the moon 
you know. At least you are 
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wards, hitching your wagon to a star. 

“One of my hopes is to see soon 
disappearance of the picture 
with the sub-title. The story 
itself as revealed by the ac- 
tion should, to my mind, make 
theme clear enough, so that 


the sub-title would be alto- 
gether superfiuous. 

“f have, too, another 
ambition which, being 
director as well as lead- 
ing man, I hope to 
realize some day soon, 
and that is the forma- 
tion of permanent 

stock companies in 

the studios; groups 
of a dozen or so of 

actors under one di- 
rector, to be heid to- 
gether as long as possible, 
without any one player be- 
ing starred or featured. 
You don’t really need any 
one specific person as lead- 
ing man or leading woman. 
Strive for the perfect pic- 
ture ensemble! In this 
way the best results should 
be achieved, for the play- 
ers themselves would be- 
come used to each other, 
accustomed to their re- 
spective methods through 
constant association; 

they would dove-tail to- 

gether perfectly, just 

as they do in a regular 
dramatic stock company, 
and the tone of the acting, 
the quality of the picture 
as a whole would be im- 
measurably improved. 

And another ambition— 
though this, I am afraid, 
will not come about for 
some time yet—I am hop- 
ing for the day of the train- 





ing-school for the _ picture 


player, a sort of prepara- 
tory period when he may 
be taught the bare rudi- 
ments of this profession, 


the art of pantomine, of facial 
expression, the use of hands and feet, and 
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all their co-relative values. Such train- 
ing would mean a saving of hours upon 
hours of time for the director and pro- 
ducer.”’ 

One could not but admire the sincerity 
with which Mr. Ince stated his views. He 


seemed so thoroughly in sympathy with 
the subject matter in hand, to be so very 
much alive to the future picture possibil- 
ities, that one cannot but set down here 
the wish that he may soon see the fulfill- 
ment of his ambitious desires. 

“And I don’t want to play ‘the pretty 
boy,’ either,’”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I like only 
to play heroic character leads, roles into 
which you can project something besides 
your own personality. I know that many 
of our most popular leading men like only 
to portray ‘ihe pretty boy’ but, to my way 
of thinking, men of that type cannot have 
very much here’’—and he gave his head 
a significant tap. ‘‘Which reminds me, I 
must tell you about one disagreeable ex- 
perience. 

“When I had been a picture player 
about three months, I attended a perform- 
ance here in Philadelphia, at the Walnut 
Street Theatre. Entering the lobby, I en- 
countered an actor acquaintance of other 
days and was just on the point of speak- 
ing to him when I realized in a flash that 


7 Mr. Ince and Jack Ridgway 
6 in “’ Blood Will Tell ”’ 


he had forgotten me. He looked straight 
through and beyond me. It came over me 
in a second, I was no longer of the clan! 
I was an outcast, an exile, a pariah! We 
did not speak. I took my seat in the 
theatre, but succumbed wholly to a sort 
of homesickness. The lights, the bustle, 
the noise and excitement, the knowledge 
that the actors were in their dressing- 
rooms making up and would shortly ap- 
pear upon the stage—the very stage upon 
the boards of which I myself had trod 
many times, and my father before me! I 
simply couldn’t stand it and I left before 
the performance began. Fortunately, one 
is not often taken that way,’’ he added, 
cheerfully. 

As a matter of fact the name of Ince 
has long held a successful, dignified place 
in the theatrical world. Besides his stock 
experience and ‘‘The Great Divide,’’ the 
Lubin star is also happily remembered for 
his work in ‘“*‘The Red, White and Blue,”’ 
> “Jim Bludso,” ‘‘Ben-Hur,” 
with such men as Robert Mantell and An- 
drew Mack, and he appeared in vaude- 
ville with Blanche Walsh in the sketch, 
“The Thunder God,” his final appearance 
behind the footlights. His two brothers, 


“Lost River,’ 


Thomas and Ralph Ince, were also at one 
time on the legitimate stage, though to-day 
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you will find them with the Kay-Bee and 
Vitagraph companies respectively, and be- 
fore this trio of talented brothers, came 
the distinguished 
work of their par- 
ents, John Ince and 
kmma Brennan 


As He Appeared in 
“The Puritan” 


Ince, well Known 
to theatregoers 
of an older 
generation. Fe 

“Though it’s ¢ 
in my _ blood 
and I love it 
still, I think I 
may safely say 
that I shall 
never ap- 
pear on the 
stage again. 
Conditions 
there are not what 
they were in my 
father’s time, for in- 
stance, and no man 
could be happier in 
his work than I am 
now.” 

At this point 
a knock came 
upon the dress- 
ing-room door 
and a voice 
from with- 
























but one of those twins! Worse luck! 


As I passed down the dressing-room cor- 


ridor of the Lubin studio, I caught fleeting 


glimpses of the various players, 
sitting about in picturesque dis- 
guises, awaiting the summons 
to their morning’s' work. 
There was the new star, 
Lilie Leslie, bubbling with 
enthusiasm over her re- 
cent success in a dan- 
gerous snake pic- 

ture; Eleanor 
Blanchard, look- 
ing a bit weary, 
as though she 
were personi- 
fying “atmos- 
phere;” Robert 
Whittier, as 
soulful and ar- 
tistic, as usual; 
Ormi Hawley, 
radiant in her 
bionde loveli- 
ness; Lottie 
Briscoe, who 
appeared even 
prettier than 
when on the 
sereen; Jo- 
seph Kauf- 

aie man,a recent 
, a as director from 








out. ealled, 
“Everything is ready, Mr. Ince, when you 
are,” 

This seemed a sort of exit cue for me 
and, anyway, the making-up process was 
now complete, barring the adjustment of 
that black-eye patch, to distinguish one 
brother from t’other. However, I never saw 


the legiti- 
mate stage, hurrying busily to his “set;” 
and as I left the studio door I had to make 
a fiying leap to avoid being run down by 
Harry Myers in his motor car, as he came 
spinning around the corner on two wheels, 
and stopped in a cloud of dust. 
Oh, this is the life! 








AN AWFUL FIX TO BE IN 


’” 


AccorDING to Jack Kerrigan, a movie hero’s life is not all “beer and skittles. 
Above all things that the “Jack o’ Hearts” dislikes is to be invited to an after- 
noon tea.” 

“Why is it,” asked Pauline Bush, while discussing the subject with him the 
other afternoon, “that you dislike to attend an afternoon tea.” 

“Too rough: on the nerves,” replied Jack. ‘‘Here’s the situation: I must hold 
a sandwich in my mouth, a plate of cake in one hand, a cup of tea in the other, 
and nothing to set anything on except a grand piano.” 
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“The Southerners” 


A CAPTIVATING WAR STORY 


Written from the Film Adaptation of Cyrus Townsend Brady’s Notable Novel 


By Helen Bagg 


Illustrations from the Edison Film 


cording to its custom the old colonial 

homestead of Annandale rang with the 
voices of the guests who were gathered to 
do honor to the daughter of the house. It 
was, indeed, the third of January, 1861, a 
year charged with excitement throughout 
the southland which these men and women, 
Alabama’s noblest and _ best, loved so 
dearly. Abraham Lincoln had been elected 
president of the United States and South 
Carolina had struck the first blow at the 
Union by its act of secession. No wonder 
that Mary Annan’s guests were less in- 


1: WAS Mary Annan’s birthday and ac- 


terested than usual in the dance that was 
to follow the dinner, and that the ladies, 
instead of following their custom of retiring 
and leaving the men to their wine, hung 
with excited eyes over the table and ap- 
plauded the speeches and the toasts. 

The speeches, growing more and more 
radical, tended always toward one question: 
Would Alabama follow the lead of her sister 
state and secede from the Union? Accord- 
ing to most of the men present, she would, 
and they, especially the youngsters, longed 
for the moment when matters would come 
to a climax that they might have a chance 
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It Would Have Been Hard for Mary Annan to Tell Which of the Two Was Her Favorite 
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to show their state loyalty. Two there were 
who were silent—who took little part in 
the feverish discussion. They were Robert 
Darrow and Boyd Peyton, friends of many 
years’ standing, and first, as a rule, to lead 
their fellows in either discussion or action. 
Tonight, however, each was conscious of a 
new aspect of things; each saw the other 
for the first time in the light of a rival for 
the love of Mary Annan. 

The three young people had been children 
together. Later they had been. separated 
when Mary went east to boarding school 
and Peyton. entered the U. S, Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. Darrow had stayed in Mobile 
The bond between the three had never weak- 
ened, and it would have been hard for Mary 

nnan to tell which of the two young men 
was her favorite. It was not until Peyton 
returned from his first cruise, a few days 
before the important birthday, that she be- 
gan to admit that there was something about 
the slender, handsome ensign that made 
her heart beat more rapidly than usual. 
Peyton had a masterful way of making 
love which, united with the gallantry of 
a southern gentleman, was _ irresistible 
even to the belle of Mobile, and she was a 
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judge of love making! Besides Peyton, Bob 
Darrow, manly and good looking as he was, 
was losing ground in the girl’s heart. 

3oyd Peyton was not happy, however, in 
spite of the kind glances of Mary Annan. 
He had returned to Alabama full of pride 
in having attained his ambition, his commis- 
sion to serve in the navy of his country. 
Already he had won the good will of Com- 
modore Farragut, the person whom the 
young fellow adored second only to his be- 
loved Mary Annan, and the future had 
seemed assured. To serve his country on 
the sea as his. father had served it on the 
land; what more could a young man ask? 
Then suddenly he had been plunged into 
the whirlpool of southern politics. Now it 
looked as though he were going to have to 
choose between his country and his state; 
a choice which he dreaded, knowing as he 
did that those he loved would be against 
him—bitterly against him. For Boyd Peyton 
realized that when it came to a decision 
there would be but one thing possible for 
him and that was to follow the flag which 
he had sworn to protect. So he was silent 
while the old men and the young men talked 
and the women and girls listened with flash- 
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Mary Turned from Her Lover's Embrace to be Greeted by His Mother with Outstretched Arms 
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Everyone Hurried Out Upon the Porch as the Men Drew Up before the Big Colonial Pillars 


ing eyes and rosy cheeks, for no southern 
woman could be indifferent to the question 
which stared them all in the face. 

Louder and louder grew their voices, 
fiercer and fiercer their enthusiasm, and in 
spite of his resolve, Peyton found himself 
growing excited. After all, it was splendid, 
this fervid loyalty to Alabama. And why, 
might it not be right to stand by and with 
the men and women who made one’s country 
dear? Why go against father, brother, 
sweetheart, all for an ideal? What was a 
flag that one should give all that made life 
worth while for it? 

It was just at this moment that Mary 
Annan, her beautiful eyes shining with ex- 
citement, her soft voice trembling with feel- 
ing, 2 wine glass in her dainty hand, sprang 
to her feet, and waving aside the toast that 
her father begged to propose for her, gave 
them one of her own. 

“The South! I give you the South! Let 
no one drink to me but let all who love me 
drink to the South—to the great Confed- 
eracy! Gentlemen, I give you the South!” 
and her eyes sought those of Boyd Peyton. 

And moved by a mad excitement he had 


never felt before, Peyton lifted his glass and 
with his eyes on hers drank the toast: 

ic was a moment full of meaning to others 
beside Mary and Boyd. General Peyton and 
his wife had watched with anxiety their 
eldest son since his return. Neither could 
bear to admit for a moment that any Pey- 
ton, least of all their son; could be false to 
the call of patriotism, and to them patriotism 
meant loyalty to the state. Yet both could 
but realize that Boyd did not respond as did 
the other young men when the great ques- 
tion was broached. There was a brooding 
uneasiness in the boy’s face that could only 
mean one thing, and the anxious parents felt 
that the trouble was more than they could 
bear. Thus it-was that when they saw him 
drink the toast that .Mary Annan proposed, 
saw his eyes sparkle even as her own, saw 
his smile as he put down the glass, they ex- 
changed a glance of thankfulness and Mrs. 
Peyton’s° eyes were very tender when they 
fell upon. Mary’s lovely face. 

After the toast tlhe evening passed all too 
quickly for Boyd Peyton. To be near Mary, 
to see her smile, to know that the sweet 
warmth of her manner was for him and 
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He Drew from His Pocket His Commission in the U S. Navy and Held It Up for All to See 


alone, all these things drowned the 
voice that was already beginning to clamor 
within. He away by the ex- 
quisite happiness of the moment, and when 
on leaving he found her alone in the shadow 
of the vine clad porch, what could he do but 
take her in his arms and beg for the answer 
long withheld? Mary Annan 
withheld it no longer. When Peyton left the 
house that night he left it with her promise, 


him 


was carried 


she had so 


the happiest man in the world. 

It was not until the young man had left 
his sweetheart far behind that the voice 
from within spoke again. This time its 
tones were those of one whom Peyton loved 


and reverenced. The gray haired Commo- 
dore who had encouraged him in all his 


hopes, the gallant Farragut—how would he 
look upon this treason? He would denounce 
the man who could throw aside his country 
and his flag for a woman—even for such a 
woman as Mary Annan. Peyton sickened at 
the thought. No use to delude himself with 
the argument that all his friends, his own 
father and brother even, approved his 
course. It another thing for them; 
their convictions must of necessity be op- 
He belonged to the Union, he 


was 


posed to his. 


had been trained and educated for one pur- 
pose, to fight the Union’s battles; and noth- 
ing, not even the love of Mary Annan, could 
make it honorable for him to desert the 
Union in this, its hour of need. It was a 
miserable but a decided man who in the 
small hours of the morning threw himself 
upon the bed and sought an hour of sleep 
before the dreaded morning came. 

Others beside Boyd Peyton failed to sleep 
that night. News came that the militia had 
been called out. From every part of town 
men were rushing to the big armory. The 
next morning found the Peyton household 
up and about early. News of Boyd's 


engagement had mysteriously spread and 
was confirmed by Mary’s riding over for 
a morning’s visit with Mrs. Peyton. She 


and the general were delighted, and Mary 
turned from her lover’s embrace to be greeted 


by his mother with outstretched arms. 
Everyone was so happy that the rather 


serious look on the happy lover’s face passed 
unnoticed. Suddenly, there was a sound of 
fife and drum and a regiment of militia 
swept up the path. Everyone hurried out 
upon the porch, as the men drew up before 
the big colonial pillars. Among them Pey- 
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ton saw the handsome face of Bob Darrow. 
Their errand was soon told. They had 
unanimously elected Boyd Peyton as their 
colonel, and had come to inform him of the 
fact. 

It was a fearful moment. Boyd Peyton 
never forgot it, photographed as it was upon 
his memory. The happy faces of his parents, 
the proud smile of Mary Annan, the shouts 
of the men, all friends from childhood, the 
congratulations of his younger brother and 
sister—how could he turn from all this? 

“Boys,” he said, slowly, “I thank you for 
this honor—the greatest honor I've ever had 
given me but one, and that is here.” He 
drew from his pocket his commission in the 
United States Navy and held it up for all 
to see. “You see, now, why I can’t accept 
what you offer me, even to serve Alabama.” 


B OYD PEYTON left Mobile a marked 

man, condemned by father and mother, 
scorned by his sweetheart, mocked by the 
boys upon the street. It was a time of preju- 
dice, of quick judgment, of heated argument. 
To be branded as a traitor one needed to do 
much less than this young man had done. 
That a Southerner should side with the hated 


North against his own people, ah, that was 
the unpardonable sin! They did not stop 
to realize that his training had been toward 
this very end, that he was bound to the 
Union by ties of which they knew nothing 
they judged by their own feeling and cast 
him out. 





The regiment chose Darrow for its com- 
mander and Mary Annan, poor Mary Annan, 
said good-bye to him with eyes that were red 
with crying but with a spirit that was 
hotter than ever for the Cause, buckled on 
his sword and promised to marry him when 
the war was over. No Annan had ever loved 
a traitor. Mary might love one; for love 
is not to be guided by politics, but marry 
one—never! And amid all the excitement, 
one only had a kind word for the outcast. 
Willis Peyton, who adored his older brother 
as only a youngster can, pressed his hand 
and bade him good luck. 

Only those who lived in the South through 
those long years of war can have an idea 
of what Mary Annan and hundreds of other 
women like her suffered. To wait patiently 
at home while fathers, brothers, or sweet- 
hearts were wounded and killed, that was 
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Mary Said Good-Bye to Him with Eyes That were Red with Weeping 
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the task of all. They saw poverty take the 
plenty, and the bitter 
Their colonial mansions might have 


place of coming of 
want. 
been prisons judged by the meagre fare that 
in them. But the courage of 
those who lived in them never faltered. It 


was served 
was a courage as magnificent and unwaver- 
ing as any the world has ever seen, a match 
for that which their men showed in the field. 

Karly in the conflict Mary’s father, Judge 


Annan, died and her sixteen year old 
brother, Beverly, enlisted under General 
Peyton, who was in command of the bat- 
tery at Fort Morgan. Thus Mary and a 
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had given Darrow her promise, but scarcely 
had she given it than she knew the wrong 
had done. No woman who had loved 
as she had loved could care in the same way 
for another man. Daily and nightly 
thought of him, and when the news came of 
Darrow’s tragic death on the field, she 
fought with herself as with a traitor over 
the thought of the freedom which had come 
to her. She read the news of each naval 
engagement with the horrid fear that she 
might read of Peyton’s death. That was a 
tragedy which Mary Annan knew that she 
could never survive. 


she 


she 





























The General Stood Looking Down on the Unconscious Form that Was so Dear to Them Both 


younger sister were left alone at Annandale. 
They under the friendly 
of Mrs. Peyton and her daughter; four deso- 
late women trying to keep up each other’s 
courage, in the face of disaster. Poor Mrs. 
heart had ceased to 
ache for her oldest son, now with Farragut 
in Mobile near in fact, 
desperately far in spirit! 

understanding that held 
her so close to Mary Annan, for Mary had 
never forgotten Boyd Peyton and never 
True, in her mad excitement, she 


took refuge wing 


Peyton, whose never 


but so 


say—so 


It was a secret 


would. 


And all this time, Boyd Peyton, tall, slim 
and serious, lieutenant on the flag- 
ship Hartford, now drawn up with the rest 
of Farragut’s fleet, waiting to enter Mobile 
The attempt seemed impossible when 
one considered the guardians of the bay, 
Fort Morgan with its heavy guns, the line 
of torpedoes stretched across the bay, and 
the great ironclad Tennessee, commanded by 
the veteran, Buchanan, and manned by the 
flower of the Confederate Navy. Boyd’s 
own brother was on the Tennessee, while his 
father commanded the fort. It was one of 


was a 


say. 
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those dreadful situations so common in civil 
war—a family divided against itself. More- 
over, though Peyton did not know it, Mary 
Annan sat in a room in Fort Morgan, hold- 
ing the hand of a sick boy, her only brother, 
destined to die of his wounds. 

No naval commander ever loved his men 
better or was more loved by them than 
was David Glasgow Farragut. His was the 
habit of command, softened though never 
weakened, by an understanding of those 
beneath him. His preparations for the great 
battle of Mobile Bay were quietly and simply 
made—as quietly and simply as was the 
prayer on shipboard before the engagement 
—and once made, they swept onward until 
they made history. It was a tremendous 
undertaking, this storming of a _ harbor 
guarded as was Mobile by gunboat, torpedo 
and ironclad, but Admiral Farragut had done 
tremendous things before and his men 
pinned their faith to him as to one who 
cannot fail. 

Still, the eve of a battle must needs bring 
with it a painful hush, and as Boyd Peyton 
sat in the wardroom of the flagship, writing 
a letter to Mary Annan, he wondered if it 
was the last that he would ever write. He 
scarcely knew what it was that urged him 
to write unless it was this thought. He 
had heard nothing from her since the day 
she had cast him off. She might not care 
at all to hear from him, but he could not face 
death without telling her that she was the 
dearest thing on earth to him, now as much 
as on that dreadful day when she had bace 
him leave her. 

According to the Admiral’s orders, the 
ships, lashed together, were to go in in 
pairs. The attack was to be at flood tide, 
in the morning, the four monitors goin 
in ahead, the two heavier of these being 
ordered to engage the Tennessee while the 
other two covered the passage of the fleet. 
Farragut’s ships being of wood, the great 
Tennessee with her iron sides was a diffi- 
culty not to be underestimated. 

At five o’clock of a fine morning the fleet, 
led by the Brooklyn and the Octorora, started 
up the channel, followed a little later by 
the Hartford and the Metacomet. Away in 
the distance ahead the smoke from the 
monitors gave welcome evidence of their 
presence. In the rear came the rest of the 


fleet. At a quarter of seven the battle was 


opened by the guns of the Tecumseh, one 
of the monitors, firing upon the fort. To 


General Peyton, on the ramparts of the 
fort, to Mary Annan sitting by the dying 
boy, to Willis Peyton on the deck of the 
Tennessee and to Boyd on the flagship, cam: 
the sound of battle. The fort returned the 
shot, and out from the lee of the fort came 
the big Tennessee, followed by three gun- 
boats. The Battle of Mobile Bay had begun. 

It was a terrible fire that the Brooklyn 
and the Hartford turned upon Fort Morgan, 
so terrible that at times it swept the de- 
fenders from their stations; but the guns 
of the Tennessee and her attendant gun 
boats took a deadly revenge on the fleet. 
Then came the destruction of the Tecumseh, 
which struck a line of torpedoes and sunk 
in a few moments, carrying her gallant cap- 
tain and a part of her crew with her. The 
Admiral had climbed into the port main rig- 
ging that he might have a perfect view of 
his ships, and one of his officers seeing 
him in this position and realizing that a 
waund would mean his instant falling either 
on the deck or into the sea, had sent a man 
up to lash him to the shrouds. From this 
height Farragut saw the disaster to the 
Tecumseh and called to Peyton to take a 
boat and pick up the survivors. The young 
sailor was given the cutter of the Metacomet 
and with a handful of eager helpers started 
on his hazardous mission. 

Between the stern of the Hartford and the 
bow of the Richmond they took their way, 
in the thick of the firing from fort and 
ship. So great was the confusion that the 
little boat which bore no flag narrowly 
escaped being fired upon by a gunner on 
the Hartford who mistook it for a torpedo 
boat. Just in time the Union flag was raised 
and the men on the Hartford cheered the 
brave little band. Swiftly they sped on their 
errand of rescue, with bullets and shells fly- 
ing on every side of them, and to the ten 
poor souls swimming for their lives, they 
must have seemed to come from Heaven 
itself. But worse was yet to come, they 
must make their passage back to the fleet 
under the very guns of the Tennessee, and 
of Fort Morgan. 

General Peyton, on the ramparts of the 
fort, was the first to see the little boat. 

“Fire upon it!” he ordered. “Sink that 
boat!” . 


Colonel Pleasants, an old friend of Boyd’s, 
standing near the General, seized his glass 
and looked earnestly through it. 

“My God, sir, that’s your son—it’s Boyd 
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Peyton!” The General turned upon him a 
look of horror, then said to the gunner, 
sternly: “He is an enemy like the rest. 
Fire!” 

“But they’re a rescue party, sir, they’re 
picking up wounded men! You can’t fire on 
them.” 

The 
thankfulness, 


heart full of 
that the boat 
Tennessee had 


poor old General, his 
gave 
spared. But the 
Willis Peyton, command- 
ing a division of guns on the big ironclad, 


orders 
should be 
yet to be passed. 


had one of them trained upon‘ the little 
boat before he discovered its errand, and 
even ther he did not know that the brave 


young officer whom he was sparing was his 
brother. 

Finally, after one of the most desperate 
adventures ever attempted by a naval officer, 
s,oyd Peyton and his little handful of heroes, 
succeeded in reaching the Oneida, the last 
ship of the Admiral’s fleet. 

Of the gallant attack made by the Ten- 
nessee, which, secure in the protection of 
her iron sides as opposed to the 
ones of her enemies, hurled herself into 
the midst of the Union fleet of twenty- 
three ships; of the marvelous courage and 
daring of Farragut, who directed the fire of 
every one of these twenty-three, one at a 
time, upon the great ironclad and beat and 
hammered her into helplessness, it is not 
our part to tell. When the battle of Mobile 
Bay ended, Boyd Peyton, struck on the head 
by a huge piece of timber hurled down by 
a shell, lay at death’s door. 


own 


wooden 
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The young lieutenant who brought the 
sword of the wounded Captain of the Ten- 
nessee aboard the Hartford was none other 
than Willis Peyton. The dreadful news of 
his beloved brother was the first to meet his 
ears, and permission was given the frantic 
boy to convey Boyd into the town to his 
mother. 

Mrs. Peyton and her daughter were at 
Annandale so it was to Mary’s house that 
Boyd Peyton, apparently dying, was carried. 
When they had laid him on the bed the 
General came in and he and Mary looked 
down together on the unconscious form 
which was so dear to them. And Mary, 
weak and weary from her watching over 
her dead brother, hung over the bedside 
and begged him to live for her sake. 

“Boyd,” she cried, “You must live to tell 
me that you forgive me—to let me tell you 
how I have mourned you—to—oh, even if 
you hate me, you must live!” 

“Hush!” it was Mrs. Peyton’s gentle voice. 
She handed the sobbing girl a bloodstained 
letter. “We found it in his pocket—he must 
have written it before the battle. 
he thought of you then.” 

Mary Annan took the letter, and read it 
with eyes that could scarcely Then 
she fell on her knees by the bed. “Thank 
God,” she cried, “Thank God!” And God 
was good to Mary Annan for He brought 
Boyd Peyton back to health and strength 
and so in one household North and South 
were happily united even before the long 
hard war was done. 
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was suaranteed to surprise them. 
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appearing in Joker films. 


“Of course,” 


“but do 
assuredly,’ 


minimized; 
“Most 
lion.” 
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SOME LION 


KATHLYN WILLIAMS, by way of showing just how well she has the animals at 
the Selig Farm trained, offered to show a number of her friends, something that 


One afternoon last week a party of photoplayers motored out to the farm to 
receive the expected surprise, and Miss Williams, true to her promise, placed a 
lump of sugar between her pretty lips, which the lion took from her with his 


All voted it a wonderful performance, that is all except Bob Vernon who is 
He for some reason remained very quiet. 

“What is the matter Bob?” asked Miss Williams, “Don’t you like my act?” 
“Oh! its a great stunt, all right,” replied Bob, “but I can do it too!” 
scornfully replied Kathlyn who didn’t appreciate having her act 
really think you can?” 

was the prompt rejoinder of Bob, “just as well as the 
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Robert Z. Leonard 
The Inexhaustible Youth 
By Richard Willis 


“ OBBY” fits him better than Rob- 
ert Z., for he will always be 
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more or less of a boy, will Mr. 
Robert Z. Leonard. Why, when his 
hair is white and his step infirm, Bob- 
by will have his joke, will chuckle 
in the same infectious way with 
the other old cronies; he _ will 
shake with laughter over the 
pranks they used to play and 
the good times they used to 
have. And why 
not? If one is Robert Leonard 
blessed with ae gaa 


eternal youth, ‘Shon the = _ , and his assistants getting 
Piper’’ 





to millions of people all over the 
globe. 

I caught him in between pro- 
ductions, the one finished yester- 
day and the other to be pre- 
pared today in order that to- 
morrow might see it on its 
two thousand foot way. So 
we left Lioyd Ingraham 
there is no the scenario into shape 
such thing as old age. 
But I am looking a 
long way ahead, for Rob- 
ert Leonard is absurd- 
ly young, and _ fairly 
brimming over with en- 
ergy and the zest of life 
and he is doing much 
food, earnest work 
which gives pleasure 


and went into Bob’s dress- 
ing room in orcer to have 
our little chat and he 

told me that Chicago was 

his birthplace. It seems 

the right nativity spot 

for him, as he is a biz, 

hustling fellow, six foot 
one of him fashioned on 
Botby €£terred in “The 


Cycle cf Adversity 
A Scene in ‘From 


Father to Son”’ 
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large, fighting lines, with close-lying fair 
hair and merry blue eyes. Chicago 
did not have much to do with his 
upbringing however, for at the 
age of two years, his father, 
a business man, moved to 
Denver, where Bobby 
throve on the hard, 
sharp air of the Rockies, 
the sunshine and the 
Snows. 

“T went to the East 
Denver High School” 
said Leonard “and at 
my parents’ wish, 
studied or rather un- 
derstudied law and, in 
accordance with my own 
As He Appeared 
in “A Chinese y 
Honeymoon , 


leanings, 
went in 
for football, 
baseball and other sports like a demon. I 
was pitcher for two years and also played 
on the football team. My preceptors were 
unkind enough to suggest to my father that 
about_all of the law I had imbibed was be- 
ing a good kicker and this was farther ex- 
emplified when I attended the University of 
Colorado at 





soulder, where I again fell 
down in everything except arguing, but I 
DID make the football team. 
to death too, but the grown-ups 


I was tickled 


could not see it that way as a * 
prominent lawyer-in-the-making 
faded away and I looked to other 
channels in which to electrify the Vd 


world.” f 
“Which leads to?” I queried. 
“Leads to Elitchs Gardens,” he chuckled. 
“The stage and I were made for each other, 




































He Also Played Soldier 
Parts in Western 
Dramas 


fancy me 
giving 
advice 
to cli- 
ents in 
dis- 


tress 






auUuryz- 
ing my- 
self in 
musty old 













law books.” 
I could 
not fancy it 
at all and 
said so. 
“It was a 
toss up be- 


He Played the Title 
Part in “Robinson 
Crusoe 


tween professional baseball and the stage, 
but I got interested in acting quickly and 


rd 
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the glamor of the footlights did not dim. I 
remember my first speaking part well,’ and 
Bob laughed at the recollection. “It was 
in ‘Secret Service’ and the line was ‘Here 
are the papers, Captain.’ I was so nervous 
that the perspiration streamed down my 
face and my knees shook and if you printed 
my line properly, you’d set it up in shaky 
letters. However, I soon got over my stage 
fright and got better parts all the time. 
Eddie Mackey, Jane Oaker and May Buck- 
ley were in stock there at the same time.” 

The idea of Robert Leonard being nervous 
amused me, for he does not seem to have 
an untuned nerve in him now. No matter 
how difficult the part or dangerous the situ- 
ation Bob goes right at it and gets away 
with it without much damage to his nerves 
or his limbs. About the worst thing he 
ever had was through contact with poison 
ivy when he looked like an overgrown cher- 
ub with the measles. 

“Later on my people decided to come to 
California and I accompanied them and 
joined the California Opera Company under 
Tom Karl. I was quite a youngster but 
possessed a good robust baritone voice and 
I was made stage manager in a short time. 
I stayed with the aggregation for a year 
and then became a member of the Ferris 
Hartman Company playing musical comedies 
and comic operas. I took comedy parts 
and became quite well known, for we played 
all over the coast and the west. This led to 
an engagement with Arthur Cunningham 
and I traveled all over the country with 
him, playing in ‘Kerry Gow’ and ‘Shaun 
Rue.’ ”’ 

“And after that?” I asked. 

“Then came a period of stock including a 
season with the Marquam stock at Portland, 
a year at the Valencia, in San Francisco, 
and a year at the Burbank, in Los Angeles, 
another engagement with Ferris Hartman 
and later on, five more months at the Bur- 
bank. I played a wonderful number and 
range of parts and there is no estimating 
the value of such a varied experience.” 

“Give me an idea of some of the parts 
you played,” I requested. 

“Let’s see. I created the part of Jerry 
McGee in Armstrong’s “The Escape.’ It was 
one of my favorite parts and I got some 
great notices, besides it is always nice to 
create a part. This was under Oliver Moros- 
co at the Burbank. Then I also created the 
comedy butler in ‘Peg O’ My Heart’ with 


Laurette Taylor, a charming little actress and 
woman, by the way. Another part I acted 
first was ‘Fat,’ in ‘The Campus,’ a great 
favorite of mine. Other parts were Bill, in 
‘The Squaw Man,’ Silent Murphy, in ‘The Col- 
lege Widow,’ Baron Radviany with Laurette 
Taylor in ‘The Seven Sisters,’ Cyrus W. Gil- 
fain, the millionaire in ‘Floradora,’ and I 
played parts in ‘The Chaperons,’ ‘His Excel- 
lency the Governor,’ ‘Woodland,’ ‘The Sultan 
of Sulu,’ ‘King Dodo,’ ‘The Mikado,’ ‘David 
Harum,’ ‘Pierre of the Plains,’ and oh Lord! 
I can’t remember, I have played in so many. 
Among well known photoplayers I have 
acted and sung with are Edna Maison, 
Charles Giblin, Hazel Buckham, Charles 
Dudley, and there are others I can’t get off 
the tip of my tongue right now.” 

“Any other legitimate engagements?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, one other. I played Jimmy Arm- 
strong, the millionaire, (I like millionaires 
you will note) opposite Trixie Friganza in 
‘The Smartest Girl in Paris’ for a season.” 

As this brings Leonard to the end of his 
stage career, up to date that is, I must call 
attention to his remarkable popularity with 
western audiences and especially to those 
in Los Angeles. No more popular actor has 
ever appeared at the Burbank and he was 
without question one of the biggest drawing 
cards that Morosco ever had in this city. 
He was as well known and liked off the stage 
as on it and he has had several handsome 
offers to return to the legitimate but, al- 
though he acknowledges that he sometimes 
has the desire to appear in musical comedy, 
still his love for the screen is paramount. 

“Now Mr. Leonard, tell me about your mo- 
tion picture experiences and how you came 
to be a screen artist.” 

“IT went out to the Selig studio one day 
out of curiosity and watched them working 
and I was surprised to find that it appealed 
to me. Instead of just looking on at one or 
two scenes in a spirit of amusement, I 
found myself taking a certain part and feel- 
ing I could put a lot into it—even more 
than the actor taking the part did. I sort of 
kicked myself for being so interested but, as 
the days passed, I found my mind quite set 
on the game and its tremendous possibili- 
ties for the right people, the opportunities 
for novel situations and ideas. So when the 
right chance presented itself, I accepted it 
and acted juvenile leads for Seligs for six 
months. Inducements were then offered to 
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and backed it up with a very generous con- 

tract from the Universal, I finally decided 
that it would henceforth be the screen 

for me. So I joined the big ‘U’ and 
after a few pictures with Milton 
H. Fahrney, Otis Turner was 
ready for me and I was installed 
as his leading man. 

“Right here I want to pay a 
tribute to Otis Turner. I 
owe him a debt of gratitude 
which I shall not forget in 
a hurry. He took the great- 
est interest in me, gave me 
wonderful parts and, in fact, 
it is not too much to say 
that I owe my present §posi- 

tion to him. A _ legitimate 
actor may be a big favorite be- 
hind the footlights but it does 
not necessarily follow that he will 


Robert Leonard 
as Jerry Magee 
in ‘"The Escape’’ 
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He Was Also the ‘“Boob’’ in ‘A Boob There Was” = 






have me return be a successful actor in the 
to the Burbank silent drama. I was sur- 
and I acted prised to find that I had 
there for some quite a lot to learn and 
months, but the soon appreciated the im- 
films fascinated portance of having to tell 
me and when by eloquent looks and 
Otis Turner told natural action what I 
me he would _ used to do by the means 
like to have’ of my voice. 
» me as his “Do not misunderstand 
leading man me, I do not mean to im- 
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ply that a hard and trying legitimate stage 
experience is a drawback to screen acting. 
On the other hand it is absolutely invaluable 
and I will take an old stock actor or actress 
every time in preference to one who has 
never actually been on the stage. Experi- 
ence and self-confidence are essential, and 
nothing else will supply these attributes as 
will the grind in a stock or road company. 
Schools will not do it.” 

Mr. Leonard said more along these lines 
and the same pronounced opinions have been 
given before by many prominent screen 
artists who all emphasize the fact that the 
experienced stage actor is the successful 
screen artist. 

“What have you done at the Universal?” 
I asked. 

“What haven’t I done, you mean,” and 
Bob laughed again. “I have acted youths 
and bearded veterans, boobs and bibulous 
bucolics, vicars and villains. I had a fine 
line of parts with Otis Turner, as you know, 
and among the parts I liked best was Pro- 
fessor Westerly in the series of that name, 
Shon, in ‘Shon the Piper,’ Robinson Crusoe, 
the hero in ‘Slavery Days’ and Simon Legree, 
in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Then as you know, 
I assisted Mr. Turner in many of his big 
productions and later was for a long time 
my own director. I now have Lloyd Ingra- 
ham directing with me as I want to put all 
there is in me into my parts. It is too much 
for one man to direct, prepare, supervise 
scripts and act the leading roles, that is— 
it is too much to do thoroughly.” 

“Ever guilty of writing scenarios?” I 
queried. 

“Sure. I have written quite a number of 
my own. Take the ‘Boob’ series for instance. 
These have been so popular that the New 
York office has requested me to put on one 


a month. Then I wrote ‘For the Family 
Honor,’ ‘His Father’s Wife,’ and ‘From 
Father to Son’ among others.” 

“My! you are strong on the family busi- 
ness,” I interjected. 

“Yes” answered Leonard seriously. ‘‘The 
public likes every-day, intimate drama and 
I firmly believe in studying the public taste. 
I have a motto which is ‘Commercialicm 
combined with Art.’ Photofans like melo- 
drama, so I put on melodrama. But you 
will also notice that even in my heavicst 
melodramas I always get in a little comedy. 
I believe in it, for it not only gives the 
necessary relief from tension but it actually 
helps the dramatic situations which usually 
follow.” 

Robert Leonard is a good business man 
and he has a charming Hollywood bungalow 
and a rattling fine automobile. He is in- 
tensely interested in sports and will be 
found at all the big boxing matches and 
when he gets time roots for the home base- 
ball team. 

He is the owner of twelve lots at San 
Diego which he purchased a long time ago 
and which have already doubled in value, 
and when the canal is open for business 
Bob expects to realize a big sum on his in- 
vestment. He is a great big wholesome fel- 
low and as versatile as they make ’em. One 
week he is seen as the cool, calculating 
Westerley going through all sorts of ad- 
ventures and the next he is a country bump- 
kin and looks as thcugh he had never known 
how to handle a knife and fork. He is a 
tremendous worker and one who recognizes 
no obstacles. His work speaks of sincerity 
and purpose and yet with all his responsi- 
bilities there is the spirit of the boy in him, 
the fire of inexhaustible youth. May he 
never lose it! 





That ended the discussion. 





PROOF WANTED 


DvuRING a heated discussion over the ancient art of pantomime, at the Photo- 
players’ Club the other evening, a member of one of the Universal companies 
declared that there is not a thing on earth that cannot be expressed facially. 

“T can tell my audience anything without speaking a word,” said he. 

“Is that so?” asked “Prexy” Mace, who up to this time was playing the part 
of a listener. “I'll test you. Kindly walk to the other end of this room and 
express in your face the fact that you have a younger brother who was born in 
New York, but is now living in San Francisco.” 
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Mrs. Day and Rosamond Were at Breakfast in a Sunny Corner of the Great Dining Room. 





“The Lost Sermon” 


AN IDYLL OF THE SUNNY SOUTH 


By Lloyd Kenyon Jones 


Illustrated with Photographs from the American Film, Featuring Vivian Rich 


HE chime of the bells of St. Andrews 

had died down to a low, throbbing 

vibration when the Rev. John Strong 

ceased pacing the vestry floor. There was 

infinite sadness written on his fine scholarly 

face, for the bells that had tolled the pass- 

ing of the hour had tolled the death of his 
most cherished hopes. 

John Strong had realized his growing in- 
adequacy for some time, and as soon as it 
became apparent in his sermons his parish- 
ioners had not been slow to remind him of 
it. The zest had gone out of him, all the 
splendid energy that had enabled him to 
do the work of two men among the poor that 
crowded to his very doors; the fire that 
made his voice so powerful a force in the 
pulpit,—all were gone. He was in fact, on 
the verge of a serious nervous breakdown. 

James Harrington, one of the vestrymen 
and a staunch champion of the young min- 
ister’s, was at the end of his resources. As 
he watched the young man his heart went 
out to him, but he realized at the same time 
that encouragement and sympathy were of 
no further use. Strong had reached the limit 
of his endurance. What he needed now was 
a physician’s advice, not condolences. 

“You must escape from the beaten track, 
old fellow,” Harrington said sympathetically. 
“This time, I shall call Dr. Graham. You 
know, John, that there is nothing he would 
not do for you, and only yesterday he told 
me that unless you could get away from it 
all, there would be—well, a serious condi- 
tion—a collapse—” 

The minister nodded listlessly, and sank 
hopelessly into a chair. 

No word passed between them after the 
telephone message had gone forth to the 
physician. There was that tenseness of 
feeling that is common when a crisis draws 
near, and this was a crisis in John Strong’s 
life. This was his reward after all his 





years of ambitious study and earnest effort. 
Well, so be it. He was too tired to protest. 

But even when Dr. Graham demanded of 
the young preacher that he leave his work 
and spend at least a year in the country, 
Strong realized that he was beyond caring 
now. He might even be glad to go. 

“Very well,’ he told the physician, with 
a catch in his voice, that was almost a sob. 
“It is very hard to leave all of you, to leave 
everything unfinished—to break off in the 
midst of labors that have become far dearer 
than life. But, somehow, my strength has 
failed me, each day I seem to sink deeper 
into a condition of despondency that has 
been hanging over me like a black pall, 
until now it would be even harder to stay 
on.” 

It was in this mood they left him, and as 
the shadows of the fading day gathered 
around him, he felt horribly alone, forsaken 
and forgotten, and as he paced the floor he 
heard the chiming of the bells. 

There is that in a man that rises supreme 
above his physical limitations. For want 
of a better name, it is called the will. And 
the will-force within John Strong became 
dominant, and arrogated unto him those 
powers his weakened physical resources 
failed to supply. And back of this unre- 
lenting will, there was an abiding faith, that 
asserted itself like a well-spring, and told 
him to take courage—reminded him that 
though a man may labor and fail, out of 
his failure there may still come success. 

To free himself from all work for the 
period of one year, was financially impos- 
sible. He had taken his dollars out of his 
pocket, as rapidly as they had collected, be- 
cause his individual creed taught him that 
money should be only a means to an end, 
and that end was not possession, but good. 
Now his reward was the usual premium 
placed on unselfishness, the reward of pov- 
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120 THE 
erty. Dr. Graham had told him that a year’s 
complete alone could save him. 
Yet here he was with scant funds and with 
a pride that forbade his seeking help even 
from those who were in duty bound to help 
him. The congregation no longer lingered 
to grasp his hand and compliment him on 

Even in a man of the cloth 
resentment, but John Strong 
battled with these thoughts, and forced them 
into oblivion. 

He realized 


idleness 


his eloquence. 


there can be 


that he would have to get 
away to a wholly different environment but 
could still 


When he came to reckon up 


it must be a where he 


earn a living. 


place 


the things he could do, he knew that 
teaching offered the surest reward. This 
explains why letters went out to school- 


various out 
the country. 


boards in of the way parts of 
And one of the letters secured 
little town in Southern 


him a berth in a 


Tennessee. 


T HERE 


Autumn in 


was the sharpness of 
the northern 
when John Strong departed for the South, 
but Tennessee was smiling in balmy warmth, 
the sky was a shimmering blue, and the 
clouds were floating like gossamer boats in 
the upper sea, bound for the ports of Every- 
where. There was a caress in the very air, 
the young school-master 

never known the real purpose of 
until the moment he stepped from 
the train at Avondale, and swung rapidly 
down the village street toward the office of 
Superintendent Dandridge. 

The fate that had seemed cruel and re- 
lentless, began to look almost kind to John 
Strong. The faces of passers-by looked at 
him with friendly frankness, and Mr. Dand- 
ridge was cordial and considerate, and espe- 
cially solicitous as to the comfort of his 
new aide. 

“I know the very place for you to live,” 
the school official said enthusiastically, as 
soon realized the fact that he had a 
man of education and refinement to deal 
with. “I am sure that the financial assist- 
which your presence will mean, will 
help them greatly, but besides that it will 
be pleasant for them and for you. They 
are very lonely, Mr. Strong, and very proud. 
Time was when they were possessed of a 


early 
atmosphere 


and it seemed to 
he had 
living 


as he 


ance 


great plantation and hundreds of slaves; 
they were the great personages of the 
county. But all of their prosperity vanished 
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with the war. Mrs. Day remembers the old 
days and has brought her granddaughter up 
in those memories, but you will not find them 
tiresome. Both Rosamond and her grand- 
mother are gentlewomen in the best sense.” 

Proud of the days that had been! Was 
John Strong not also filled to overflowing 
with the same pride? And when one who 
has suffered meets others who have suffered, 
there is a subtle bond of companionship. 
The new school-master liked the idea of 
fellowship with people of refinement and 
misfortune. 

A collie greeted John Strong at the gate, 
and wagged his tail in riotous good nature 
as the teacher stepped on to the walk lead- 
ing to the mansion, a fine old home that had 
fallen into evil days, but that still main- 
tained some of its former glory. The dog 
pranced at Strong’s heels, forced its cold 
nose into his hand, and talked to him in 
its friendly canine way, a language of lit- 
tle whines and barks, and sneezes. 

In answer to the summons at the door, 
an old negro servant appeared, and in him 
also there was written indelibly the story 
of what had been. In the times before the 
great civil war, Old Nelse had been a slave, 
and he still regarded himself as one of the 
family’s scant possessions. John Strong 
handed his letter of introduction to Nelse, 
saying that he preferred to remain outside 
in the sunlight, and he continued to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of the willing Shep. 

Mrs. Day and Rosamond were at break- 
fast in a sunny corner of the great dining 
room when old Nelse brought in the letter 
and presented it to his mistress on a silver 
salver. Mrs. Day took the letter, and in- 
spected it deliberately while Rosamond 
waited in a fever of impatience for her to 
open it. Finally she read it aloud for 
Rosamond’s benefit. The letter ran thus: 


“My Dear Mrs. Day, 

I am sending to you Rev. John Strong, 
the new school-master, who has just ar- 
rived. He seems a young man of educa- 
tion and refinement, one whom it should 
be a pleasure to have in your home. If 


you should decide to take him it will 
not be necessary for you to discuss finan- 
cial matters with him. I have ar- 


ranged all such details for you. Trust- 
ing that this will find you well, I am 


Yours sincerely, 
DANIEL DANRIDGE.” 
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“T wonder what he looks like!’”’ Rosamond 
mused. ‘Most school-masters are _bald- 
headed and ugly and dyspeptic. Mr. Grey 
was all of those things—and more. My, no 
one knows what we have to put up with in 
professors!” 

“Rosamond!” her grandmother §repri- 
manded. Then, turning to Nelse, she said, 
“Show Mr. Strong into the library.” The 
old darky bowed and withdrew. 

When Mrs. Day and her granddaughter 
went into greet John Strong, Rosamond was 
agreeably surprised. She was a trifle 
chagrined, too, because she had not counted 
on good looks, and magnetism. Her heart 
beat just a little faster and she blushed 
becomingly as she took his hand and felt 
sorry when the hand-shake was over, be- 
cause it sent a thrill through her frame, a 
ray of gladness through her heart. John 
Strong was different from the other men 
she knew—different from George Phillips, 
with his wealth and arrogant good looks. 
Even a girl like Rosamond Day, untutored 
in worldly affairs, can discern that one man 
is superior to another, and her soul was al- 
ready revolting against the attentions of 


John Strong Was Delighted 


Phillips, his prudery and his insolence. 

John Strong was delighted with the youth- 
ful candor of Miss Day. She was unlike the 
young women he had known in the city, 
free from pretense, wholesome, honest, and 
natural. It was not long before they were 
spending much of their leisure together. 
But the cloud that hovers about most mor- 
tals, soon began to obscure the new-found 
sunshine that had come into Strong’s life. 
The menacing shadow was George Phillips, 
pompous in his wealth, and sinister in his 
designs. The minister was not skillful at 
reading men; he was too guileless himself 
to suspect guile in others. But by some in- 
tuitive sense, he detected the grossness that 
reposed beneath the suave exterior of the 
man, and his cunning, conniving disposi- 
tion. 

The English dog-cart had stopped too fre- 
quently before the Day home, and had tar- 
ried too long on its trips into the country 
to. please or reassure Strong—but he real- 
ized that it was none of his affair, and that 
he had no right to assume authority while 
the growing love in his heart remained unex- 
pressed. And how was he to voice it? What 
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Their Affection Grew 


Stronger with Every Day That Passed 


manliness would there be in telling Rosa- 
mond, that he loved her when his pittance 
was so woefully inefficient as compared with 
the riches of his rival? But it was with 
a heavy heart that he suppressed his avowal 
of love while the canker of jealousy grew in 
his soul. 

Strolling along through the woodland one 
Saturday afternoon, Strong suddenly became 
aware of voices that were talking earnestly 
nearby. There was something familiar in 
the tones, and breaking through the conver- 
sation came the whinny of a restive horse. 

Strong pushed through the undergrowth 
cautiously, fearfully. George Phillips and 
Rosamond Day were within a dozen yards 
of him. 

“You know, Rosamond,” Phillips was say- 
ing earnestly, “that I can offer you a good 
home, and what is more, girl, freedom from 
the worry of your grandmother’s obligation 
to me. A man like me shouldn’t have to 
force his love on any woman. Why, a dozen 
women in this town would leap at the 
chance!” 

Rosamond’s pretty head was bowed. She 
was wrestling with duty, as she saw it and 
understood it. Then she lifted her eyes 





toward those of Phillips. Tears stained her 
cheeks, and she choked on the words she 
sought to fashion. 

“Oh, I can’t do it—I can’t. 
still nothing but a little girl 
child. What do I know of men, or the 
world? And you wish to take me from 
grandmother—the dearest person on earth 
to me. And, Mr. Phillips, she needs me so 
much.” 

He laughed—not as a man laughs, who is 
pleased, but with the laugh of one who is 
determined that his will must be done. Sud- 
denly he reached out his arms, and clasped 
her roughly to his breast. 

Rosamond struggled, and fought for her 
freedom. Unable to bear the unfairness of 
what he witnessed, Strong sprang through 
the bushes, and confronted Phillips, who 
loosed his hold, and leaped to his feet, in 
an attitude of defence. 

“Well?” he queried insolently. “I sup- 
pose the school master’s manners permit him 
to intrude where he has not been invited?” 

“It’s a falsehood!” Strong replied hotly, 
as the blood raced his face. “I had no idea 
any one was near me, but I came, and heard, 
and saw. It is an unmanly thing to charge 


Why, I am 
in school, a 
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to your account, Mr. Phillips, this unwar- 
ranted insult to this young lady. I[ am 
ashamed for you, sorry for you—for any 
man who will adopt tactics so brutal. That 
is not love, Mr. Phillips, it is but a mad 
embition to possess, to own, to make a chat- 
tel out of a girl who is just budding into 
womanhood.” The minister’s voice was 
high-pitched and furious, his hands clenched 
as he spoke. 

Phillips had an impulse to sink his fin- 
gers into Strong’s throat, but there was a 
light in the minister’s eyes that he did 
not like, so he waved his hands to indicate 
that opinions as to his conduct concerned 
him not at all. 

“Well, Rosamond,” Phillips said curtly, 
“we may as well return, and leave the 
teacher to his thoughts.” 3ut Miss Day 
shook her head resolutely. She turned ap- 
pealingly toward her protector, and Phillips 
strode off with a heavy dignity that Strong 
suspected was assumed. 

They said little on that journey home, but 
to John Strong it was a triumphant pil- 
grimage, and never before had the world 
appeared half so beautiful. 

As he took Rosamond’s arm and helped 
her over the rough places in the roadway, 
her proximity thrilled him to the quick. 
Time after time he began to tell her of his 
affection, but each time his sense of un- 
worthiness stopped him. However, the de- 
termination to win Rosamond became a 
mastering resolve, and John Strong secretly 
prayed for the time to come that would 
bridge the gulf that separated them. 

During these fleeting days, that the teacher 
knew must end all too soon, the affairs of 
the Day household were going from bad to 
worse. All source of income, save the small 
sum Strong paid for his room and board, 
had been cut off, and the little estate sur- 
vived only by feeding upon itself, and that 
was a process that sooner or later must end. 

Without consulting Rosamond, Mrs. Day 
turned once more to George Phillips for as- 
sistance. Her estate was already burdened 
with a mortgage out of all proportion to its 
market value, but Phillips consented airily 
to giving the old lady two thousand dollars 
more on a second mortgage. He cared not 
a whit for the stately old mansion but this 
was one step nearer the possession of Rosa- 
mond, a property that Phillips ardently 
wished to call his own. 

Phillips cunningly warned Mrs. Day that 


he would tolerate no lapse of interest. The 
aristocratic old lady was sure that condi- 
tions would alter, that some new and mys- 
terious means of wealth would certainly 
present itself, so she agreed to his terms. 
With the money she had borrowed, she paid 
off the more pressing obligations, and deter- 
mined that for a season at least the pros- 
perity of the household would continue. 
With all the affection in her heart, Mrs. 
Day wished to see Rosamond as happy and 
as well-dressed as the other girls of the 
town. Indeed, this was her sole ambition, 
to pilot her orphaned granddaughter safely 
through the years of her youth, and see her 
eventually married to some good man. Then, 
with her duty discharged, Mrs. Day was 
satisfied to die. 

Many days, when the school hours were 
over, John Strong and Rosamond Day walked 
through the leafy woods hand-in-hand, and 
laughed in delight as they discovered some 
new joy in their companionship. 

Quite unknown to them Phillips con- 
ducted a strict espionage of them. He had 
to endure the torment of seeing their affec- 
tion for each other grow stronger with every 
day that passed, but on the other hand he 
had the comfort of knowing that one day 
he would have them at his mercy. Often 
when they walked together Phillips would 
follow close behind them, not daring to get 
near enough to hear what they were saying, 
but noting every act, every gesture, curs- 
ing when they laughed joyously together, 
frowning when they were silent. 

One afternoon John and Rosamond were 
resting from the exertions of a long tramp, 
seated on a mossy log beside a noisy brook. 
John had determined before they started 
that he was strong enough to leave without 
exacting any promises from this radiant 
girl who was still so young and virginal, 
too young to understand all that love meant, 
too young to bind herself to any man. But 
all the afternoon his resolution had been 
weakening. And now as she sat so close 
beside him, her bosom rising and falling 
with her quick breath, her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes sparkling and full of love for him 
alone, all at once his strength was gone. He 
knew that he must speak, that just this one 
time he must take her in his arms and know 
the ravishing delight of feeling that she 
belonged to him. 

Her little hand lay on the log between 
them and he took it in his and pressed it 
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tenderly. Rosamond returned the caress, 
blushing scarlet and averting her eyes. It 
was as tinder to flame! 

He drew her to him and whispered ar- 
dently, “Rosamond, dearest one, I can wait 
no longer. I had planned to go away leav- 
ing you free but I cannot. I must hear 
from your sweet lips what your eyes have 
been telling me all day. Say that you love 
me, sweet one, and then I can go in peace.” 

Her lips trembled so that she could hardly 
speak, but she turned in his arms, drew his 
head down close to her breast and murmured 
into his ear, “I love you, of course, I love 
you.” 

Her absolute confidence, her innocent love 
roused all of the manhood in John. He 
adored her for saying that she loved him, 
but he realized that he had no right as yet 
to arouse her to a more passionate response. 
Her promise would have to be enough. So 
he kissed her mouth, upturned to his, ten- 
derly and gently almost as a brother might 
and then released her. 

“You know, of course, dear heart, that I 
am poor, that I have nothing to offer you 
now except my love. But I will work, and 
you must wait and when I am ready I will 
come for you. Can you wait for me? It 
will not be long.” 

“Now I can wait,” Rosamond returned 
shyly. “Oh, I was so afraid that you might 
leave without telling me. But now—’” 

It seemed to John Strong that he could 
never let her go, that this glorious after- 
noon would have to last forever. But finally 
they awoke together to a realization that it 
was growing dark and that they must go 
back to their everyday world. Hand in 
hand like two happy children they started 
homeward, and hand in hand they stood at 
her mother’s gate saying good-bye. 

“This will have to be our real good-bye, 
John said, “you know that I leave tomorrow 
and we won’t have another chance to be to- 
Darling, will it be too hard 
If you wish—I can’t bear to 
can’t you come with me 
Everything will come 


” 


gether alone. 
to stay here? 
leave you—why 
now? Why 
out right, somehow.” 

“You forget grandmother,’ Rosamond an- 
swered. “I cannot leave her. If there were 
only myself to consider, I wouldn’t let you 
I would rather, much rather, 
But we 


wait? 


go without me. 
be with you during your struggle. 


must be able to offer grandmother a home 
with us, and she is frail, she couldn’t en- 
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dure the things that we would only laugh 
i 

At first shyly and then passionately, they 
clung together and kissed again and again. 
There were tears in the eyes of both when 
they finally walked slowly up the path to the 
front door, with just one more mad kiss in 
the dark before it opened. 

Commencement day dawned in all its 
glory, and the little Tennessee town was 
alive with interest in the event, because 
the class was large, and the new school- 
master had won the respect and admira- 
tion of the whole community. Rosamond 
was one of the graduates, and when the 
time came for Strong to hand her the 
diploma, his voice died down to a whisper, 
as he said softly, ‘‘Rosamond.’” And to 
himself silently, “‘My Rosamond.” Had 
he not helped to mold her thoughts and 
prepare her mind for life’s realities? Was 
she not his in every sense of the word? 
And had she not already, awakened through 
his love, ceased to be Rosamond, the school- 
girl, and became Rosamond, the woman? 
He was at once a proud and a humble man. 


S THE train sped north, carrying John 
Strong away from the scene of his 


new-found health, and most wondrous 
happiness, he was filled to over-flowing 
with mingled joy and sorrow, with a 
strange admixture of regret and fear, 


because he was leaving Rosamond behind 
the vanishing hills, but he was leaving 
George Phillips also. It was not that he 
did not place the fullest trust in Rosa- 
mond, but she was so young, so pure. 
How could utter innocence such as her’s 
cope with the desires of a man like Phil- 
lips. He would not dare to leave her, 
if it were not for her grandmother. But 
no harm surely could come to her while 
Mrs. Day lived, and he would send for her 
soon, very soon. 

Mr. Harrington had written to John 
Strong, telling him that the pastorate of 
St. Andrew’s was still unfilled, that the 
parishioners were eager to give their 
former leader another opportunity. 

It was with new purpose that Rev. John 
Strong faced his congregation. He had 
a broader, better idea of life, and some- 
thing to live for. They waited critically 
for his sermon, and when he arose to 
speak, Mr. Harrington knew that the 
flaming spirit was alive again, and that 
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the residence in the south had worked 
wonders for the minister. His sermon 
was filled with all the old purpose, his 
voice was strong, his language eloquent. 
Those who had come to doubt, stayed to 
admire. Once more men and women 
waited to grasp him by the hand, to praise 
him for his stirring counsel from the 
pulpit. 

Rev. Strong resumed his labors among 
his flock, especially among those who 
were members of no church. ‘The work- 
men came to know him, and adore him. 
The poor and lowly sought him when 
penury and doubt racked bodies and souls. 
No longer did the old fatigue creep in 
to claim him. His mind and his muscles 
were responsive to every demand. 

Regularly, at each day’s close, he wrote a 
love letter to Rosamond, and every day there 
was a letter for him. Now that they no 
longer saw each other daily there were a 
thousand things to tell. To Rosamond as 
well as to her lover, these letters were 
the shining light that made the darkness 
of separation endurable. 

Finally the letters from Dixie came 
less often and they were shorter, and 
written with reserve instead of ardent 
frankness. A new worry sprang up to 
claim Strong. He began to picture Phil- 
lips, with his cunning and his sinister pur- 
pose, pressing his suit, and taking advan- 
tage of Rosamond’s youth, and her lack of 
protection. 

Although he urged her to explain, she 
avoided answering his questions. She 
wrote instead about her grand-mother’s 
failing health, and about Shep, and about 
Old Nelse. There was a suggestion of 
desperation as she mentioned these mem- 
bers of the household, as though she 
were afraid they might soon be taken from 
her. ’ 

The date for the payment of the inter- 
est on the Phillips loan had fallen due, 
but the money itself was gone, and Mrs. 
Day begged an extension—a little more 
time—consideration from a man who she 
believed would be generous in the hour 
of need. But when George Phillips read 
her written request, he laughed shortly, 
an evil look on his face. The hour he had 
waited for had arrived. 

Rosamond saw Phillips coming, and 
ren out of doors, to get away. She was 


playing with Shep when old Nelse came 
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to call her. Phillips had been admitted 
to the library, but instead of going in 
Rosamond crept close to the window, that 
she might hear all that passed between 
her grandmother and him. 

“Well,” Phillips observed coldly, ‘‘so 
you can not meet the interest? I cau- 
tioned you about that, Mrs. Day. I 
warned you I would brook no delay. I 
can’t wait. Lending money is my profes- 
sion. I have advanced more than your 
miserable old estate is worth. I must be 
paid to-day!”’ 

For some minutes, Mrs. Day was silent, 
stunned by the heartlessness of the de- 
mand. In the past, she had befriended 
George Phillips. She had carried notes 
for him when the banks were pressing 
him for payment. And now when he had 
the opportunity to return the favor, he 
demanded his pound of flesh—he held his 
former benefactress to the letter of the 
bargain. 

Phillips paced the floor, and gnawed 
at his under lip. Then his face bright- 
ened, as though some new and hopeful 
thought had been permitted to illumine 
his soul. 

“We can bargain,’ he said bluntly. 
“Ever since Rosamond was a little girl, 
I have loved her. And now, if you will 
consent to our marriage, I will liquidate 
the obligation against you, tear up the 
mortgage, and support you in comfort the 
rest of your days. You of all people, Mrs. 
Day, can induce her to give up that fop 
of a preacher. Why, starvation would 
stare the poor girl in the face all the 
hours of her life, if she married him!”’ 

“Mr. Phillips,’’ the old lady began, and 
her voice seemed strange and vacant to 
the listening Rosamond, ‘‘my life has been 
not my own. I have lived, not for my- 
self, but for that little girl. If I were to 
die tomorrow I would die happy knowing 
that she had won the love of a noble man 
like John Strong. While you—you are a 
man unfit to mention her name! I hare 
heard evil tales of your wrong-doings, 
your heartlessness, your dissipated way of 
living. You are at liberty to take from 
me the little I have, but you will never 
take Rosamond—never—!”’ 

The voice had died down in a hollow, 
uncanny way—had melted into a whisper 
that ceased altogether. Rosamond could 
see her grandmother now, and Mrs. Day 
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had pitched forward, and as her eyes 
closed, a smile began to shape _ itself 


around her mouth. 
happy and satisfied. 

Frantic with fear Rosamond rushed 
into the room, and knelt at the old lady’s 
side, and called to her tenderly, and 
patted her hands, sobbing. But Mrs. Day’s 
spirit had already taken flight, and her 
cold lips had spoken their last words. 

Her final utterances had been for her 
granddaughter’s safety—had told of her 
wishes for Rosamond—had pointed the 
finger of destiny for the girl to follow, and 
Rosamond was determined to never waver 
from that fine and unselfish advice. 

Turning toward Phillips, her 
broken with dry, convulsive sobs, 
mond told him to go. ‘‘Leave me alone 
with my dead,” she cried. ‘‘As soon as 
the process of law permits, this estate will 
be yours. Until then it is mine, and your 
presence casts a shadow over its 
sanctity.’’ 


She looked infinitely 


voice 
Rosa- 


very 


ACK in the city, the Rev. John Strong 
wondered why Rosamond’s letters had 
ceased altogether, and why his own began 
to be returned, unopened. Could he have 
seen the auction of the property—even of 
the furnishings; could he have seen the 
affectionate farewell between Rosamond, 
and the old negro servant; could he have 
heard the puzzled whine of Shep, as he 
coaxed mistress to talk to him, then 
Strong would have understood, and 
power on earth would have restrained 
him from going to the side of the woman 
for whom he lived, and struggled. 
But Rosamond Day had given her word 


his 
John 
no 


to wait, and though the manner of her 
waiting might alter, and sacrifices heap 
upon her, she was firm in her resolution. 


It was her longing to be near the man she 


trusted and loved that prompted her to 
buy passage to the city, even while she 


planned to keep well without his circle, and 
to worship at his shrine only from afar. The 
Days had not been instilling good blood and 
strong spirit into the succeeding genera- 
tions for nothing. When they set their faces 
along the path of right, it was not in them 
to falter. This was the spirit that asserted 


itself in Rosamond, and that carried her 
into the maelstrom of a strange and al- 
most alien city, different from the towns 


she had known, and peopled with different 
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folk. But she persevered, and finally found 
employment in the office of a broker. If 
she had thought to escape the sinister 
conditions of her native town, she was 
mistaken, for what was her pained surprise 
to meet George Phillips before the end of 
the first week. 

He smiled cruelly and came closer to 
her. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘you see that fate will 
not permit you to keep away from me. I 
had nothing to do with your getting this 
position, but here you are, and here I am 
—a partner of the firm. Girls are plenti- 


ful in this big town, Rosamond. And 
thousands of them know what it means 
to go hungry—until they learn. I know 


of a dandy apartment over on the North 


Side. What do you say, aren’t you about 
ready to give up? and I do love you, 
Rose.” 


She realized that this time he was not 
offering marriage. 

Her face flamed crimson. So this was 
the sort of man who had protested his 
love so fervently? This was the type of 
protection he sought to force upon her? 
It was in her mind to strike him across 
the face, but she had already felt the bite 
of hunger, she had grown more worldly 


in her knowledge, and she fenced for 
time. 
“It is unfair of you, Mr. Phillips, to 


come to me in this manner. What you 
say about these thousands of girls, is 
probably true. But you should at least per- 
mit me to accustom myself to my new sur- 
roundings.” 

Phillips had learned to wait. For years 
he had waited with what patience he 
could summon. Now he was sure of suc- 
cess. There was no hurry. Time and 
necessity would force the little southern 
girl into a defenceless position. And then 
she would be his. 

That very night he shadowed Rosamond 
on her way home, and found that she was 
quartered in a miserable little boarding 
house not far from the portals of St. An- 
drew’s. This disturbed him, because he 
had already learned of the success of the 
Rev. Strong: how the minister had risen 
in the esteem of his congregation, how 
they had voted him an advance in salary. 
And many offers had come from other 
cities, for pastors of Strong’s calibre were 
scarce. 
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The next evening Phillips knocked at 
the door, and was ushered into Rosa- 
mond’s presence. She greeted him with 
scant cordiality, motioning him to a chair 
with as much courtesy as she could bring’ 
herself to display. 

‘Dear me,’ he said insolently as he 
scrutinized the furnishings, ‘‘what a fine 
task milady has set herself. And all 
for a little ingrate minister of the gospel. 
These clerics are as undependable as 
weather reports. I tell you, Rosamond, 
that dominie of yours is as fickle as an 
April day. I have inquired of late around 
his church, they tell me that he is court- 
ing a wealthy spinster.” 

“It’s false!’? Rosamond cried. ‘You 
can’t come to me, Mr. Phillips, with your 
complaints or your stories. I have had 
ample opportunity to watch both you and 
Mr. Strong—although I prefer not to 
mention you both in the same breath— 
and the difference between you is great 
and not in your favor, either. Here is 
your hat, Mr. Phillips. I observe, with 
considerable satisfaction, that you must 
be going.” 





“And incidentally,” Phillips replied, as 
he snatched the hat from her hand, “I 
may as well inform you that your presence 
in our office is no longer desired. Here 
is your week’s pay.” 

She took the money and flung it in his 
face, but Phillips beat a retreat, and 
slammed the door as he departed. And 
then Rosamond began to realize the extent 
of her misfortune. There was no other 
firm to which she could look for refer- 
ences. And she knew that the chances 
of being dogged and shadowed by Phillips 
might even force her to seek employment 
as a servant in some family. To a girl 
brought up like Rosamond this was a ter- 
rible thought. But whatever the cost 
might be, she was prepared to meet it and 
pay it. She gathered up the money she 
had rejected but a few moments before. 
It represented the sole barrier between 
herself and _ starvation. Except for the 
room, the rent of which was paid a week 
in advance, she was homeless, and de- 
pendent solely on her own efforts. 

She slept little that night, and time and 
time again, the longing came to her to 
seek Strong, and tell him of her plight, 
and of the new persecutions that were 
being heaped upon her. She would sink 





into fitful slumber and wake up again, 
crying. Thus she spent the night that 
seemed an eternity in length. The dawn 
of the next day found her weak and very 
tired. She was in no condition to go out 
and look for employment. There was a 
leaden weight on her heart, and the fear 
that had newly come upon her was un- 
nerving. She decided to wander around 
the neighborhood, and perhaps the bells 
of St. Andrew’s would send her a message 
of cheer. 

Nearby a building was being con- 
structed. The great scaffolds rose before 
it like a huge framework of fantastic de- 
sign. Most of the workmen were busily 
employed, but just ahead of her was a 
group of excited men. Rosamond fol- 
lowed them, wondering what the disturb- 
ance might be, and feeling half sorry for 
them, because they were so miserably 
dressed and so hungry looking. 

The foreman had seen the men, and 
realized that trouble was brewing. A 
dispute between the union and non-union 
forces had been going on. Some days be- 
fore threats had been made, and now it 
was quite evident they were to be carried 
out. 

Rosamond looked on curiously, not 
noticing the foreman’s hasty retreat down 
the street, nor guessing its purpose. She 
began to envy these men. They at least had 
work to do. They could dig with shovels, 
or swing picks into the yielding earth, if 
no better employment presented itself, but 
women must take what was at hand, and 
the pay was scant, and the hours were 
long. For the first time in her life, she 
envied those who toiled. Up to this time 
she had known nothing but plenty. Now 
she would be glad to work at anything that 
would bring her a living. 

The new-comers had engaged in some 
heated argument with the men who were 
working on the structure, and epithets 
were being bandied about with increasing 
anger. The shout of “Scab! scab!” added 
to the tenseness of the situation. 

The foreman was returning on the run, 
and at his side strode a strangely familiar 
figure. At first, Rosamond thought that 
her vision had deceived her, but as they 
drew closer, her doubts were dissipated. 
John Strong was coming. She shrank 
back, but Strong passed so close to her, 
she could have touched him. 
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‘Rosamond!’’ He Cried, Rising Unsteadily to His Feet. “Rosamond!” 
of His Injuries Vanished 


And Then 


The Hurt 
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THE 
He began with the men, the 
clear notes of his voice contrasting strangely 
with the hoarse, throaty cries of the work- 
men. 


reasoning 


‘Listen to me one moment, please,” 
as he clambered up the 
‘Surely, there is some agree- 
Both of 
may be 
is big, 
there is 


Strong begged, 
scaffolding. 
ment to be reached. you have 
wrong in 
and it is 


work enough 


each side 
The city 
Surely, 


rights—and 


some degree. 
growing. 
for all—’” 
“Down with the preacher!’ some one 
shouted from the crowd, and the others 
echoed the cry. The minister held up his 


hand, signifying silence, but only ribald 
jeers greeted his efforts. His face was 
very pale, but there was a firmness in it 


that Rosamond gloried in. 

“Men, one moment. It is contrary to 
the laws of man, and the mandates cf 
God that you quarrel thus—’’ 


“‘He’s with the scabs!”’ a leader shouted. 
“He is getting his easy pickings, while ‘ve 


starve. Don’t listen to his 


sermon, men. 
He ain’t on the level. We don’t want 
preachin’, but justice and work!” 

They moved toward the building, and 
John Strong came down to meet them. 
But they caught him roughly in their 
powerful arms, and began kicking and 


beating him until Rosamond screamed and 
covered her face in horror. 

Suddenly she awoke to the fact that 
John would be killed. Mad with fear she 
rushed into boarding-house 


her entrance 
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calling for help. She did not notice George 
Phillips hastening toward her. The broker 
was tired of waiting. He had waited long 
enough. His prey was now within his 
grasp, and he would have no more of her 
protestations. Could he gain her no other 
way, he would offer her marriage. His 
brain reeled with the thought of possess- 
ing her at last. But just as he was about 
to follow her into the house, something at- 
tracted his attention. Two boys were has- 
tening down the street, assisting the Kev. 
Strong, bore many marks of the as- 
sault the angry mob had made upon him. 

The boys glanced back over their shoul- 
apprehensively, and few men 
starting toward them, as though they were 


who 


ders saw a 


not satisfied with the damage they had 
already done. 
They fairly pushed Strong into the 


boarding-house, and he sank limply upon 
a chair in the living room. Rosamond 
turned to learn the cause of the commo- 
tion, and then, with a glad cry, she rushed 
to his side. 
“Rosamond!” he 
ily to his feet. 


unstead- 
And then 


cried, rising 
‘“Rosamond!’”’ 


2s he realized that his beloved was with 
him again the hurt of his injuries van- 


ished, and he folded her in his arms. 

When George Phillips darted in the 
sight that greeted his eyes told him that 
he had lost for all time. Amazed and 
furious, he did not pause to question, but 
turned and went out, leaving them 
with their love. 


alone 





the subject. 


linging gowns of the new fashion. 


At the end she said: 


“Well?” smiled “Miss” Weber 
“Would you please tell m« 


your corsets?” 





DEEPLY INTERESTED 


LovisE WEpsEr, of the Rex Company is greatly interested in “settlement work” 
snd not long ago addressed a body of women in Los Angeles in the interests of 


She looked, as usual, very charming in one of those loose and careless, yet 


“And now, are there any questions? Any one who has any questions to ask? 
I shall be very much pleased to answer any questions to the best of my ability.” 


A woman rose in the back of the hall. 


, madam,” said the woman eagerly, “where you get 

























Buck Conners 


HE WAS NEVER “ FIRED” 
FROM A JOB 


sé UT Buck on a proposition and it’s sure to 
come through!”’ 

That’s what G. P. Hamilton, General 
Manager of the Albuquerque Film Manufac- 
turing Company, says about Buck Conners, 
and he ought to know, because 
Buck has worked longer for 
him than he ever has for 
anyone else. 

That last statement 
may sound as though 
Buck were unreliable, 
not at all the sort of 
person that Mr. Ham- 
ilton knows him to 
be. But that is not 
the case. Buck 
never got fired in 
his life. But he has 
been in so many dif- 
ferent places and has 
done so many differ- 
ent things that he 
hasn’t had time to 
work for anyone 
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name Buck. It was given 
to him, as a mark of the 
highest favor, by the 

Chief's council of the 
Ogallala and Brule 
tribes of the Sioux Na- 

tion, and Chief Big 

Turkey christened 

him. The Sioux for it 

is ‘“‘Torchiha Gigala,’’ 
the English for it is 

Little Buck, and they 
call him just plain 
Buck for short. 

Next — at least, I 
think it was next, but it 
very long. is possible that I may con- 
First of ali fuse the order—he became 
Buck was a 
cowboy, 


secretary for Gordon W. 
Lillie, owner of “‘Pawnee 
Bill’s Historic Wild West 

Buck Has p Sak ane a | 

Sneed Wms and Great Far East 

PartsandPlayed shows. 

the Chinaman . 

in ‘The Fron- Here he acquired even 

tier Twins” 


self-reliant, 
self-educat- 
ed, who be- 
came a 
member of greater skill at the horse- 
the Texas back feats which form so large a 
Rangers part of his work, and in which his 
under Cap- 
tain John 
R.Hughes. 
Later, 
while 
acting as 
Sub-Unit- 
ed States 
Indian 
Agent he 


zot the 


cowboy life had made him an ex- 
pert. 
3ut when war broke out with the 
Phitippines, Buck gave up his job 
and enlisted. He was among the first 
to arrive on the islands after the 
battie of Manila Bay, a member of 
the Civilian Scouts under the late 
Archibaid W. Butt, one of the heroes 
of the Titanic disaster. And it was dur- 
ing his service under Major Butt that he 
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was instrumental handles any and all western acting, from 
burro driving and stage driving, roping 
steers and busting bronchos, to comic 
parts such as the one he played in the 
comedy series ‘‘The Frontier Twins.”’ 
Buck enjoys a touch of comedy in 
real life, too. There is nothing that 
he likes more than “getting a rise” 
out of some one. It was while he was 
out west that he went into the main 
hotel of a little town near the ranch 
for dinner. 

The waiter, much impressed with the 
sophistication of the hotel dining room as 
compared with the rough and ready appear- 
ance of the guest, came up grandly with a 
menu. 

“Table d’hote, sir?” he asked. 

“You’ve got one on me,” Buck answered. 
“What’s table d’hote?” 

“A course dinner, sir, 
suppressing a grin. 
“Not for me, thanks,” Buck said non- 
chalantly, “I get all the coarse food 

I want out on the ranch, so when 

I’m in town I like something 
fancy. 3ring me a dry 
Martini and a caviar 
canape.” 

I said that Buck was 
perfectly happy and per- 
fectly satisfied, but 
that may have been 
a rash statement. 
It was made be- 
fore the war with 
Mexico broke 
out! 












































saving lives on 
three different 
occasions. A 
medal was re- 
cently con- 
ferred upon 
him for his 
bravery by 
the War De- 
partment un- 
der the recent 
ruling that Civil- 
ian Scouts 
who had per- 
formed 
hazar d- 
ous services 
would be re- 
warded upon 
recommen- 2 
dation of 
the com- 
manding 
officer. 

When 
the war was 
over Buck 
went back to 
act as Mr. 
Lillie’s secre- 
tary again, 
and he stayed 
for three 
years after 
Pawnee Bill’s 
and Buffalo 
BilPs were _ econ- 
solidated. His first 
work in pictures was with the P. A. Pow- 
ers company, next with Pathe Freres and 
Lubin and then he went to St. Louis and 
began his work with Mr. Hamilton. It 
seems superfluous to say that he was a 
success in pictures, because every one 
knows that. But still, such successes don’t 
occur every day. 

He has written several scenarios of 
which the best known are probably ‘‘On the 
Ranger’s Roll of Honor,’ ‘The Stage 
Driver’s Chivalry,’ and “‘The Line Rider’s 
Sister.”’ 


said the waiter, 


And Buck is perfectly happy and per- 
fectly satisfied with his work in pictures. 
It gives him all the variety and excite- 
ment of his many jobs rolled into one. a 


He is the only photoplayer today who Scenes from “The Power of 
Conscience 


” 





“The Link in the Chain” 


A KLEPTOMANIAC, A STRING OF PEARLS, AND A GIRL 
By O. A. C. Lund 


Illustrations from the Eclair Film 


, 


66 AM going to have you just the same,’ 
Rogers said. 

“You’re not going to have me, now, 
or at any other time,’’ Marie replied, and 
her usually limpid eyes flashed. ‘I don’t 
love you and I won’t marry you. What’s 
more, I wish you would stop asking me.’”’ 

Rogers’ face flushed a trifle, but he spoke 
in even tones. 

‘All right,’’ he said. ‘‘We’ll talk about 
something else. Did you know that Mr. 
Goodwin is ill?’’ 

“Why, no. I thought he was as well as 
ever.”’ 

“He has had your father and me up to 
the house every day this week, so that he 
wouldn’t have to come down to the 
Office.’’ 

“That’s nothing,’ Marie remarked. 
“He wants to be near the Zuleika.”’ 

“T can’t blame him for that,’ Rogers 
admitted. “Tl’d like to be near the 
Zuleika myself. There isn’t a necklace in 
the world to equal it. It would bring half 
a million if the pearls were sold sepa- 
rately.”’ 

“T think it’s a shame that so much 
money should be locked up in a string of 
pearls when the world is so full of 
misery,’ Marie said, hotly. “Think what 
that half million would do for the people 
of the slums.”’ 

“There you go again,’’ Rogers bantered. 
“Don’t you know that if that money were 
given to your worthy poor they’d go 
through it in three days and wouldn’t 
have anything to show for it but a few 
headaches? They wouldn’t even be grate- 
in.” 

“Mother Liz is grateful,’ Marie an- 
swered crisply. ‘‘She—’’ 

“No doubt. Nice son she has, too. The 
Spider ought to be arrested on sight. The 


Crown Jewel company’s stock would be a 
lot safer if such characters as he is were 
locked up.’’ 

“T won’t argue it with you. We should 
never agree. Besides, isn’t that my father 
coming up the street?’’ Marie leaned to 
look out of the bay window as she spoke. 

‘“‘Must be,’ Rogers agreed. ‘‘No other 
man in this part of town wears a white 
gardenia in his button-hole. I’d know him 
a block away.”’ 

“Yes, he’s worn a gardenia ever since 
mother died,’’ Marie said, as she rose to 
go to the door and greet her father. 

Rogers stayed behind in the window 
seat, looking out at the well-kept lawn 
with its old-fashioned flowers in a circular 
plot exactly to the center. He was a well- 
dressed young man of thirty, already suc- 
cessful enough to hold a position in the 
Crown Jewel company’s office second only 
to that of Marie’s father, Richard Burton, 
and Mr. Goodwin, the founder and owner, 
who live:l in the great house at the end of 
the street on the hill. A careful observer 
might have noted a droop to Rogers’ eye- 
lids and a tightness of the muscles about 
the mouth that indicated either illness or 
dissipation. But he took such care of his 
person that the inevitable marks were as 
vet faint. Mr. Goodwin trusted him com- 
pletely, in spite of occasional disquieting 
rumors that came to his @ar. Marie had 
once remarked that Rogers had a fishy eye, 
but most people were genuinely impressed 
by his bisiness ability. 

As Rogers watched he saw Mr. Burton 
come up the street, his head erect and his 
fine face lit up by a smile as he saw his 
daughter at the top of the step. Father 
and daughter had grown more dependent 
on each other since the death of Mrs. Bur- 
ton. And now Marie flung her arms around 
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her father’s neck and kissed him. 

“Well, he chaffed, “how 
many drunkards have you rescued today?’’ 
She didn’t 
references to 


daughter,’’ 


mind 
father’s her 
the he 
so generously sympathized with her effort 


Marie smiled happily. 
her facetious 


work at social settlement, because 
when he was serious. 

“Mr. “E> 

was on his way home from Mr. Goodwin’s.”’ 

“Goodwin isn’t at all well,’ Mr. 

“He 


him 


Rogers is here,’’ she said. 


Burton 


said has sent for Dr. Sanderson to 


i look over.”’ 
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“You know I don’t like that man, 
There’s something awfully pecu- 
’”” Marie said. 

“He’s peculiar enough to be about the 
best physician in the state, Marie.” 

“Tl don’t doubt his ability,’ Marie com- ’ 
mented. 


father. 


liar about him, 


“‘But—well—he is peculiar.” 
“Now, if he were only like the Spider, 
vith the face of a New York gangster, he’d 
be all right, wouldn’t he?’’ smiled Rogers. . 


Marie did not deign to reply to this 
sally, and Rogers rose to leave. 
“T’ll see you at the office in the morn- 
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“It Smells Like Chloroform,’ 


It isn’t anything serious, is it?’’ Marie 
asked, as they entered the house 

‘I don’t think so He’s been worrying 
about the Zuleika, I guess. Now that it’s 
all compiete, he is twice as anxious about 
it as he used to be. It’s the most precious 
thing he’s got.” 

“There goes Dr. Sanderson‘s automo- 
bile,” Rogers broke in. “He must be on his 


Goodwin's.” 


‘‘He is,” Mr. 


way to 


turton said. 








. Goodwin Said Faintly 
ing, Mr. 
his hat. 


‘“*Perhaps 


3urton,” he said, as he picked un 


Mr. 
in the morn- 


we'd better drop in on 


Goodwin between nine and ten 
ing, and see how he is,’’ Mr. Burton replied. 
“All rignt,” 


Goodbye, Marie.’’ 


Rogers said, goodbye. 


| R. SANDERSON’S face, which Marie so 
instinctively distrusted, distin- 
But as he went up the steps 


was a 
guished one. 
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of the Goodwin mansion his brows were 
closely knit and his mouth set in a firm 
line as if he were animated by some deep 
intention. Those who knew him admired 
him, but not one was permitted to become 
intimate with him. He never dropped his 
professional manner, even with his oldest 
friends, if such a man may be said to have 
friends. This peculiarity, along with his 
reputation as a physician and the fact that 
he had never married, served to make him 
in some degree a mystery. Gossips were 
inclined to speculate on how it happened 
that a man of such unquestioned ability 
had come, without any known antece- 
dents and at the age of forty, into the com- 
munity. Even his most grateful patients 
were a little afraid of him. 

“Well, Mr. Goodwin,’ Dr. Sanderson 
said, as the butler ushered him into that 
gentleman’s presence. ‘You don’t look 
like a sick man.”’ 

“IT can’t sleep,’ Mr. Goodwin said. 
“There doesn’t seem to be anything else 
the matter. But I haven’t had a good 
night’s sleep for a week or more.”’ 

Dr. Sanderson asked a few brief ques- 
tions, examining his patient closely the 
while. 

“What’s on your mind?” he asked 
sharply. 

“Why, nothing,” Mr. Goodwin an- 
swered, ‘‘nothing, except the Zuleika.”’ 

Dr. Sanderson smiled grimly. 

“Nothing—except everything,’ he re- 
marked ironically. 

Mr. Goodwin grinned a little sheepishly. 

“Why don’t you give the thing away?” 
the doctor continued. “It’s a white ele- 
phant. What use is it except to keep you 
awake nights?”’ 

“Why, it’s a life work, doctor,” Mr. 
Goodwin said earnestly. ‘I have been col- 
lecting pearls for that necklace for thirty 
years. It is the most perfect string in the 
whole world. I can’t sell it. I won't 
sell it.’’ 

“How do you expect me to cure you, 
then? There’s nothing in the world the 
matter with you except your worry about 
that necklace. Why don’t you put it some- 
where in safe-keeping?”’ 

“Why, doctor, I couldn’t look at it, if I 
did.’’ 

“Still keeping it in that old vault, 
there?’’ the doctor asked, with a jerk of 
his head towaid the door. 


If Mr. Goodwin had beer. alert, he might 
have noted a curious gleam in the doctor’s 
eye as he waited for an answer to his 
question. But Mr. Goodwin was tired and 
worried. 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s still in that old 
vault. But two private detectives watch 
the house every night. Nobody has a 
chance to get into the house at night, and 
no one who is about in the day time knows 
the combination except Rogers, Burton and 
myself.”’ 

“Well, Mr. Goodwin,’ Dr. Sanderson 
said as he opened his little case, “I can 
relieve your condition with drugs, I sup- 
pose. Here, lean back in your chair.” 

Mr. Goodwin obediently leaned back in 
his chair. 

“Take a whiff of this,’’ the doctor said, 
as he uncorked a vial and held it under 
Mr. Goodwin’s nose. 

“Tt smells like chloroform,’’ Mr. Good- 
win said. 

“Well, it isn’t. It’s some new stuff I 
am trying for just such cases as yours.”’ 

The doctor poured a little of the liquid 
in the vial on a bit of absorbent cotton and 
held it to Mr. Goodwin’s nose. 

“Breathe deeply a few times,’’ he com- 
raarded. 

Mr. Goodwin obeyed. His head sank to 
one side. His eyes closed. His whole 
figure relaxed and sank deeper into the 
chair. And as these changes took place 
in his patient, Dr. Sanderson became tense 
and alert. He was like a wild animal that 
scents its prey. He looked quickly about 
him, listening for any sound. He heard 
nothing but Goodwin’s breathing. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, he drew a small 
package from his coat pocket and turned 
toward the vault. His long, quick fingers 
worked as if they knew precisely what they 
were about. In a moment the vault door 
was open, the Zuleika, wrapped up in a 
bit of tissue paper, found, and the package 
left in its stead. The doctor closed the 
vault door firmly, turned the knob, and was 
back beside his patient. He took out a 
vial of white tablets, hardly larger than 
the heads of pins, counted out a dozen, 
and put them on the table. Then he 
waited. 

After perhaps thirty seconds, Mr. Good- 
win stirred. He waved his hand weakly. 
Then he sat up straight in his chair. 

“IT feel sick and dizzy,’’ he said. 
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“Good-bye, Father,’’ She Cried. 


“Tt’ll pass off in a moment,’ Dr. San- 
derson said briskly. ‘‘You’'ll find that your 
body is relaxed for sleep. If you will take 


two of these white pellets with a glass of 
water and go to bed early you'll sleep like 
a child. But I want to warn you that this 
like makeshift. If 
you want to cure your insomnia, get rid of 
the Zuleika.”’ 
With that, the 
and 


drug, any other, is a 


doctor picked up his case 
strode out of the leaving the 


Goodwin to. his 


room, 
unsuspecting sleeping 


draught 
HE next 
Goodwin . 
into Mr 


butler at the 
ushered 


morning, the 
Mansion 
Goodwin's library at a quarter to 


Rogers 


” 


‘Mr. Goodwin isn’t dressed as yet, sir, 
the butler “He bed 
last night, but he slept until nearly 


said. went to very 


early 
eight this morning, sir. He hasn’t slept so 


in years, sir I'll tell him vyou’re here, 


tn 
Rogers was perfectly at home in Mr. 
library He had been there al- 


But he 


Gocdwin’s 


most every day for months. 


“T’ll be Waiting for You.” 


walked nervously back and forth this 
morning, one hand held curiously in his 
pocket, the other swinging loosely. 


seemed to come to a sudden 
walked to the 


the street. 


Finally, he 


decision. He window and 
looked down 
“There he comes,” he muttered to him- 
self. “It’s now or never.’’ 
He turned to the vault, opened it, took 
out the package containing the Zuleika 
He took from 


his pocket the petal of a fresh gardenia, 


and slipped it in his pocket. 


pearly white, and dropped it inside the 
vault Then he closed the door, and 
listened intently. 

Somebody was approaching. 

With a quick movement, Rogers took 


the Zuleika from his pocket and hid it in 
a book. 

The next moment Mr. Burton was shown 
in. 


“Good morning, Mr. Rogers,’’ he said 
“T see you're early.”’ 

“T didn’t beat vou by more than a 
minute,’’ Rogers lied cheerfully. ‘But | 


make a 
minute.”’ 


forgot to 
back in @ 


telephone call. I'll be 
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So it 
down a 


was that when Mr. Goodwin came 
later, 
long night’s sleep, he 


moment refreshed by his 
found Mr. 


his gardenia in his buttonhole, alone. 


3urton, 


But before their conversation was ended 
Rogers 
day’s business of the 


returned, and the plans for the 


Crown Jewel com- 
pany were made as usual. 

before Mr. 
Goodwin opened the vault and discovered 
the loss of the Zuleika. 
himself that he about the 
necklace for a whole day, in order that he 
might not be 


It was twelve hours later 
He had promised 
would forget 
dependent on Dr. Sander- 
medicine. Sut 
habit got the him and he went 
to the corner of the vault to have a look 
t his precious creation. It was gone. 


son’s towards night his 


better of 


In half an hour, Burton and Rogers were 
on the scene, with the 
half a 


the case pro and con for two hours without 


chief of police and 


dozen detectives. They discussed 


discovering the slightest clue. Then, when 
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Burton had gone home, Rogers pointed out 
petal of the gardenia flower 
lay on the floor of the vault. Mr. 
Goodwin protested, but the 

eagerly grasped at this clue. Mr. 


the single 
which 
detectives 
Goodwin 
said he would rather lose the Zuleika than 
him so faithfully 
for aS Many years as had Burton. But the 
chief of police insisted that the law 


a man who had served 
must 
now be permitted to take its course. 

“It’s out of your hands, Mr. Goodwin,’’ 
he said firmly. ‘‘We have our duty to per- 


form. If this man is guilty we must see 
that he is punished.”’ 
The gordenia petal was the only bit of 


evidence the and detectives were 
There was not a 
circumstance which implicated Burton ex- 
cept that damning That, and the 


fact that he refused to talk 


police 


able to secure. single 


one 


“T am innocent,” he said proudly, when 


he was accused. ‘“‘My record protects me.” 


And more than that he refused to say. 























Constantly She Refilled Roger's Glass with Wine Before It was Hilf Emptied 
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Many there were who refused to believe 
that Burton could be guilty of such a crime. 
They pointed out that no trace of the 
Zuleika found, that its disap 
pearance was as complete a mystery as it 
flower petal had 
But the district attorney was 
young and anxious to make a record. He 
firmly believed that Burton was guilty and 
he succeeded in convincing a jury that he 
right. Burton 
case to a higher 


had been 


would have been if no 


been found. 


was refused to 


court or to 


earry his 
permit his 
lawyers to do so. 

“IT am innocent,’ he said, ‘‘and I have 
more to say. My word should be 
enough. If I am judged guilty I shall go 
to the penitentiary.” 

Marie pleaded with her father. 
heart would not listen. 
was that day, six months 
after the loss of the Zuleika, Richard Bur- 
ton was sentenced to ten years in the peni- 
When the had 
passed Marie rushed to the prisoner’s box 


nothing 


But his 
was broken. He 


And so it one 


tentiary. sentence been 


before the crowded court-room and wound 


her arms around her father’s neck as if 


she could never let him go. 


“Goodbye, father,’’ she cried. ‘“I’ll be 


waiting for you. I believe in you if no- 
body else does.”’ 
“Goodbye, daughter,”’ Burton said 


and kissed her: 


firmly, 
| ‘ EN days later 
necklace, which Rogers had dropped 


into the book in the library. 


Mr. Goodwin found the 


But his joy over the discovery that 
seemed to him to exonerate Burton was 
short-lived. When he and Rogers exam- 
ined the necklace they discovered it was 
an imitation of the original, made with 
such skill and pains that only the trained 
expert could tell the difference between 
its deceptive paste, worth perhaps $500, 
and the Zuleika itself 


Rogers declared that the discovery of 
the paste imitation was conclusive evi- 
dence of Burton’s guilt. 


“Who else,’’ 


well 


he asked, ‘‘knew the neck- 


lace enough to secure so much as a 


model of it, let alone an imitation that had 
at first deceived the owner of it?”’ 
Mr. Goodwin was not 


completely con- 


vineed by this 
that the 


one 


argument. 
the paste necklace 
which had better not become 


But he agreed 
discovery of 
was 


known. 
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ARIE BURTON found herself an 
outeast. The friends who had in- 


sisted on her father’s innocence before his 
conviction had somehow lost their feeling 
about the case. They were inclined to say 
that the law had proved its right to its 
victim. If Mr. Burton really inno- 
cent, why was he convicted? Not one of 
Marie’s former friends was proof against 
this argument. She found herself not only 
without friends, but without money. She 
attempted to get a place where she might 
earn a living. But no employer wanted 
the daughter of a convict in his employ, 
even servant maid. The settlement 
which she had spent so many 
hours and to which she had given such 
whole-hearted service was now closed to 
her. When she went there her old associates 
turned their backs on her or politely ig- 
nored her presence. In her extremity 
there was only one possible friend she 
could turn to. That was Mother Liz. But 
could Mother Liz, whose son was so con- 
stantly under the suspicion of the police, 
aiford to harbor the daughter of a man 
who had been convicted of stealing the 
most valuable necklace in the world? 
Marie wondered, even as she bent her 
steps toward the humble rooms where she 
had last visited Mother Liz. 
Mother Liz left no doubts 
attitude. When she Marie in her 
doorway, a tear ready to steal her 
cheek, the old woman took the young girl 
to her 
“All 
“T don’t 
Come in. 
on.”’ 
Marie 
returning 
cheered 


was 


as a 
house in 


about her 
saw 


down 


breast. 
I've 


child,”’ 
those as have helped 


got’s yours, she said. 


forget me. 


You’re my daughter from now 


search 
Mother 
But 


her 
night to 
comforted. 


continued for a job, 
Liz to be 


one evening 


each 


and 


she found a letter addressed in a familiar 
handwriting. She opened it. It was a 
note from Rogers. 
“IT saw you in the street last night 
and followed you home. If I had 
known If should have tried to help 
you. Won’t you come to dinner with 
me at the Knickerbocker tonight at 


>. 909 
6:50% 


I am sure I ean do something.” 


Marie’s the 


Rogers 


tear 
that 


first impulse was to 


note up. Then she reflected 


might know something about the mystery 
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““Then,'’ Marie Cried, 


of the Zuleika. 
eould 


She still had a dress she 
Why 
she could get 


wear to a fashionable cafe. 
Rogers and see if 


him to talk? 


not meet 


An hour later she was on her way to 
the meeting place, dressed as she had been 
in the when her father had 
Mr. Goodwin’s right-hand man in _ the 


company 


days been 


Crown Jewel 


‘IT was afraid you wouldn't come.”’ 


Rogers cried, as he 
both hands in his, as if he 
an old and tried 


saw her approaching 
He took were 
friend 

He avoided the subject of the necklace, 
and even the question of a place in which 
Marie could earn a living 

‘IT can help you,” he said. 

settled. 
crother day in 


“And I will 
You won't 
Mother 
let’s talk as if 


You can consider it 
need to spend 
And 


had ever happened.” 


Liz’ 
house now nothing 

Marie realized very quickly 
meant he 
suited 


that Rogers 
wished to make love to her It 
her She 


purpose to acquiesce. 


“My Father is Proved Innocent 


> 


wanted to find out what Rogers knew 
When the champagne 
permitted her 


was brought she 
filled 


you are no longer as 
used to be,’’ 


glass to be 
‘I am glad to see 
Puritanic as you Rogers ob- 


glass ‘‘Here’s 


raised her 
to better times.”’ 


served, as she 


and 
With an effort she 


Marie drank the toast with a smile, 
refilled Rogers’ glass. 


mastered her feelings and talked as gaily 


as if she again an untroubled girl. 


\nd 


with wine before it was half emptied. 


were 


constantly she refilled Rogers’ glass 
She 
was determined to loosen his tongue. 

delighted at Marie 
so well disposed toward him. All his old 


Only 


Rogers was finding 


passion for her resurged this time 
he was not thinking of the possibilities of 
marriage 

“Let's go up and call on Mr. Goodwin,” 
he said finally, after Marie had smiled at 
a particularly The 
effect on 


daring sally of his. 
wine was beginning to take its 


Rogers. He knew that Mr. Goodwin was 
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out of town, but he did not know enough 
to be surprised when Marie accepted his 
invitation. Neither of them noticed Dr. 
Sanderson in the doorway, or saw that he 
followed them. 

In the taxicab, Rogers attempted to put 
his arm around Marie. She rebuffed him, 
but so gently that he thought she was only 
withholding, not refusing, her favor. 

The butler informed them at the door 
of the Goodwin mansion that Mr. Goodwin 
was not in, and that he was not expected 
back until the next day. 

Marie, eager to make Rogers talk and 
hoping that a sight of the room with the 
vault where the Zuleika had lain would 
start the subject of the robbery, asked if 
they could not go to the library. 

“IT wish to leave a note for Mr. Good- 
win,’’ Rogers added glibly, and they were 
ushered in. 

Marie sat down in the very chair in 
which Mr. Goodwin had sat the day that 
Dr. Sanderson had been called in. Rogers 
insisted on standing up at first, but in a 
moment he rested on the arm of Marie’s 
chair. 

“Marie,” he said, “I love you. I have 
always loved you.” 

Marie was silent, her head slightly 
turned away. She did not wish, as yet, to 
disillusion the man. But what else was 
there to do? 

Rogers, deceived by her silence, took her 
hand in his. Still Marie did not protest. 
Rogers was convinced that she was won. 


, 


Inflamed by his passion, and sure of a con- 
quest, he put his arm about her and drew 
her roughly to him. But as he bent his 
head to kiss her lips, Marie half rose in 
her chair, struggling. 

“No,” she said. ‘‘Never.”’ 

But she had waited too iong. Rogers 
was sure he could have the kiss for the 
taking. Exerting his strength, he held her 
close, in spite of her struggles. Marie 
fought valiantly, but the harder she fought 
the more determined Rogers became. His 
face was within an inch of hers when she 
screamed. 


Instantly there was the sound of splin- 
tering wood and breaking glass. One of the 
long French windows opening on_ the 
veranda gave way and the Spider stepped 
into the room. 

“Cut it,’ said he, laconically, as he 
stepped toward Rogers. In another mo- 
ment the two men grappled. 

Marie fell back in her chair, exhausted 
by her eftort. She had a confused sense 
that a man rushed past her, and then an- 
other. 

Then came the roar of a revolver and 
the sound of a man falling. Marie stood 
up to see the butler lying on the floor at 
the Spider’s feet. Rogers, his face pale 
and his collar hanging from the back of 
his neck, his breath coming in gasps, stood 
facing the Spider. And at one side, an 
automatic pistol in his hand, was Dr. San- 
derson, looking grim and old. But even 
as they stood, the detectives came rushing 
in to make their arrests. 

“This seems to be a regular caucus,”’ 
the Spider remarked grimly as the hand- 
cuffs snapped on his wrists. 

He had hardly spoken, when Mr. Good- 
win came rushing into the room. 

“What does this mean?” he cried. “What 
has happened?” 

“We've got everybody,” one of the de- 
tectives said. “And here is the Zuleika. 
This man here,” he continued, with a glance 
at Dr. Sanderson, “is a kleptomaniac. He 
was run out of the town where he practiced 
under another name before he came here 
for taking a pair of bracelets. He stole the 
necklace from Mr. Goodwin’s safe.” 

With that he gave the Zuleika to Mr. 
Goodwin. 

“Do you see what that means?” Mr. Good- 
win asked, as he handed the string of pearls 
to Marie. 

“Then,” Marie cried, ‘‘my father is 
proved innocent. He’ll come back to me!” 

“Yes,’”’ Mr. Goodwin said, ‘‘he’ll come 
back to you and to me. His place in the 
Crown Jewel company is waiting for him. 
And he shall have a gardenia every day, 
just as he used to.” 








REALISM 
Mrs. HEMMANDHAW—I am almost heartbroken because Ethel wants to become 
a moving-picture actress! What shall I do? 
Mrs. SHIMMERPATE—If she were my daughter, I’d just let her flicker. 
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“On the Chess Board of Fate” 


A HYPNOTIST PLAYS WITH HUMAN PAWNS 


By Marie Coolidge Rask 


Illustrations from the Eclair Film 


66 N CONSIDERING these matters it 
should be remembered that there is a 
very distinct relation between hypno- 

tism and the sub-conscious mind,” said the 
eminent psychologist as he leaned back 
in his easy chair meditatively watching the 
smoke from his cigar curl lazily upward. 
“The average person is too much inclined 
to scoff at hypnotism. It is only within 
comparatively recent times that science has 
been willing to admit its therapeutic value, 
for instance. Cases are now occurring con- 
stantly in general practice which prove con- 
clusively that hypnotic influence plays a far 
more important part in criminology as well 
as in the so-called ‘miraculous’ cures than 
the world realizes.” 

The professor lighted another cigar and 
lowered the light until only a faint glow 
fell upon the table, leaving the rest of the 
room filled with weird, mysterious shadows. 

“Speaking of hypnotism and crime,” he 
continued, coming back to his chair again 
and preparing for a long story, “I'll tell you 
of a case that came to my knowledge some 
time ago. It combined all the elements of 
pathos, romance and tragedy. It also enabled 
me to see at first hand the power of sub- 
conscious influence, auto-suggestion, and 
actual hypnotism conclusively demonstrated 
by a man of brilliant intellect. He was a 
man whose criminal instincts were latent 
until chance placed in his hands the oppor- 
tunity for personal aggrandizement through 
the exercise of the tremendous power over 
which he had control. 

“Of course there was a girl in the case— 
a beautiful girl. It was out of consideration 
for her that the entire matter was not made 
public. At the time it all happened I was 
a young interne in a private sanitarium con- 
ducted by this brilliant member of the pro- 
fession whose scientific advance marked his 
own ruin. 


“His name was Jacques. The institution 
over which he presided was nothing more 
nor less than an insane asylum. That name, 
however, is not euphonious. The people 
with whom the doctor dealt were wealthy 
and aristocratic. Members of their fam- 
ilies who developed abnormal mental char- 
acteristics could not be sent to a plain, 
every day insane asylum but they could 
be admitted to Doctor Jacques’ Private Sani- 
tarium., 

“Among those who came thus was a New 
York business man. After years of nerve- 
racking experience in the stock market he 
had suddenly collapsed in mind and body 
just after amassing a fortune. It seems 
odd that a man should go all to pieces that 
way over his good luck but there are plenty 
of them who do. Anyway, David Gillard 
was in pretty bad shape when he was 
brought to Doctor Jacques for treatment. He 
was obsessed with the idea that conspirators 
were plotting his financial ruin and that his 
brother, a former colonel in some state 
militia regiment, was the only person capa- 
ble of outwitting them. 

“Now the colonel was a mighty fine man 
from a military standpoint, but he was not 
cut out for a financier. He had a nice little 
fortune left him by his wife and for years 
had been quite content to give his undivided 
attention to military matters. 

“Then Grace came home from _ school. 
Grace was the colonel’s daughter and she 
was a beauty. Her mother died when she 
was born. The colonel, it seems, had idol- 
ized his young wife and after her death he 
could not endure the thought of the child’s 
presence in the house. So the little girl 
was sent away to relatives and later to a 
fashionable school. The colonel had not 
seen her for years. One day when he en- 
tered the library, she rose to greet him and 
the shock of her resemblance to his dead 
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The Colonel was a Mighty Fine Man from a Military Standpoint, but He Was Not Cut Out for a Financier 


wife completely unnerved him. He was 
never the same afterward. 

“This was just about the time when David 
Gillard 


colonel 


made his money and naturally the 


shared his brother’s enthusiasm. 


Suddenly David’s mind gave way and very 


soon after the colonel lost all interest in 
military matters, resigned his commission 
and took to speculation. 


“*I’m doing it for Grace,’ he would say to 
those him. ‘I’ve neglected 
It’s time I made resti- 
brother won a 


who questioned 
her all these years. 

tution. My fortune through 
speculation and my judgment is as good as 


David's.’ 


“But the colonel’s judgment was not as 
good as his brother David’s even if David 
had landed in a sanitarium as the result 


of his efforts in money-getting. The colonel 
speculated a little in oil and lost. He specu- 
lated a little in wheat and lost again. Then 
someone came along who was _ interested 
in a big mining scheme and the colonel in- 
vested in it all the money he had left. 
failed. 


were in- 


“Of course the 
Other 


mining company 
Gillard 
volved but they were younger and perhaps 
did not 


men beside Colonel 


come of such nervous, high-strung 
They were not so susceptible to every 


stock. 


outside influence with which they came in 
contact. 

“Just when the panic was at its height 
and there was not the ghost of a chance for 
any one of the mine investors to clear even 
five cents on the dollar, the colonel suddenly 
veered around 


and commenced to buy cot- 


ton, using about as much judgment in his 
investments as one would expect from a man 
who had just lost every cent he had in the 
world and who wanted to be reckless. 
“Broker after broker 
bad luck in the stock exchange and on his 
obvious prosperity in 
“Whoever is backing him is a 
remarked 
rather let 


commented on his 
spite of the losses. 
fool,’ a man 
to me one day at the club. ‘I'd 
one of my office boys choose my 
investments than entrust money to Colonel 
Gillard with any expectation of success.’ 
“‘Have you seen his daughter? I asked, 
irrelevantly. 
‘I never knew 
daughter until a short time ago 
when old man Gordon told me his son Jack 
was dead in love with her. She is a beau- 
tiful girl, they say, but Jack Gordon won't 


“ ‘Daughter!’ he exclaimed. 
he had a 


be in a position to marry for several years. 
His father told him he would have to get a 
start in business for himself first so the 
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young fellow decided. not to broach the sub- 
ject to the colonel until he had an income 
sufficient to support a wife.’ 

“And that’s how the matter stood when 
Doctor Jacques undertook to cure the col- 
onel’s brother David by the use of hypno- 
tism. 

“Jacques was a handsome man, tall, dark, 
somewhat foreign in appearance and of 
powerful physique. I was told that in col- 
lege great things had been expected of him. 
He had a commanding presence and at the 
same time an intensely winning manner. 
I do not know how he ever came to special- 
izein mental diseases but I do know that he 
possessed a surprising amount of personal 
magnetism and his influence upon people, 
both sick and well, was remarkable. Those 
who did not yield at his command, capitu- 
lated to his smile. 

“David Gillard was at times quite a dan- 
gerous patient. He has struggled with me 
when it seemed he had the strength of half 
a dozen men. On such occasions the theory 
that an unwilling subject is not amenable to 
hypnotism was always disproved. At a 
word, a command, a smile from the doctor 
the insane man would promptly become calm 
and sink into a restful sleep. 

““Oh, Tll have him cured, yet,’ Doctor 
Jacques would say, with a flash of his great, 
dark eyes, ‘and when I do, I will read such 
a paper before the medical society as will 
convince every last skeptic among them that 
hypnotism, properly used, is going to be 
the greatest benefit of the age.’ 

“One day our conversation was _ inter- 
rupted by the unexpected arrival of Colonel 
Gillard. He had come to visit his brother 
and he had brought his daughter with him. 

“T shall never forget their appearance as 
they entered the room. Neither shall I for- 
got how the doctor, whom women always 
found wonderfully fascinating, was com- 
pletely thrown off his guard for a moment, 
for once fascinated himself by the beauty 
of the girl before him. 

“Sweet, girlish, charming in her simplicity 
and yet with a graceful poise and dignity 
not unlike the military bearing of her father, 
Grace Gillard entered the drawing room of 
Doctor Jacques’ private sanitarium—for the 
insane. Poor girl! How little she knew un- 
der what tragic circumstances she was next 
to visit that institution. 

“The colonel, I thought, showed very 
Plainly the effects of his financial disasters. 


His finely chiseled face was marred by deep 
lines of anxiety. His clear, blue eyes seemed 
rather evasive and shifting as though he 
possessed some knowledge which he feared 
to disclose. Even when talking with his 
insane brother there was a look of furtive- 
ness, so unlike his naturally frank attitude 
that I could not but mark the change. 

“Suddenly the insane brother took an al- 
together new form of mania. Heretofore he 
had always insisted that no one but the 
colonel could protect him and that none 
but the colonel should administer his af- 
fairs. Now he sat bolt upright and faced the 
colonel belligerently. 

““Go away,’ he shrieked. ‘You are like 
the rest of them, a conspirator. You want 
my money but you won’t get it. I'll have 
it hid, locked up. Ah, I'll foil you, yet. 
Let me get at him—let me get at him—’ he 
screamed in a frenzy of rage, struggling to 
reach his tall brother standing just beyond 
the doorway. 

“ ‘David.’ 

“The calm, half-commanding tone in which 
Dr. Jacques spoke the name fell soothingly 
upon the ears of the raving, struggling man 
in the bed. ‘David,’ he repeated, ‘You know 
me. You can trust me. Of course you 
can,’ aS a vague intelligence crept into the 
puzzled eyes of the sick man. ‘You know 
I will not let anyone come here to harm 
you. Go to sleep now. Do just what I tell 
you and you will be all right.’ 

“When the doctor gave that assurance he 
meant what he said. He had yet to learn 
that whatever power he might exert upon 
the minds of others, he himself would be 
helpless when assailed by the powers of 
darkness. Until he met Grace Gillard the 
doctor had never known what it was to 
have his will crossed or to be tempted to 
wrong doing. 

“During the next few weeks he was a fre- 
quent caller at the Gillard residence. It 
was there he met Jack Gordon. Jack was 
a clever young fellow, fiery, impetuous but 
full of high ideals and modern notions about 
eugenics and all that sort of thing. He 
prided himself upon his perfect physique, 
his physical condition, his splendid lineage. 
Grace Gillard was also educated in a 
modern school and she shared his ideas from 
start to finish. The fact that her uncle 
David was a mental wreck did not in any 
wise affect her, for David was only the 
Colonel’s half-brother, and whatever germ 
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of insanity he may have inherited came 
from his mother’s side of the family. 

‘But the first time Jack Gordon met Dr. 
Jacques he developed a violent dislike for 
the hypnotist. ‘I don’t care how clever the 
man may be,’ Jack declared to Grace, ‘I 
don’t like him. I don’t like the way he 
looks at you. I don’t like the commanding 
tone in which he speaks.’ 

“And Grace Gillard laughed provokingly 
and insisted that Jack was jealous. As a 
matter of fact, nothing was further from 
Jack’s thoughts than jealousy. He loved 
Grace and he. knew she returned his love 
but he felt intuitively a sense of impending 
evil whenever Doctor Jacques was in the 
house. 

“Personally, I always thought that the 
doctor, in his infatuation for the girl, his 
firm determination to win her affection, un- 
consciously exercised an hypnotic influence 
far more powerful than he realized. 

“Of course Grace was quite unconscious of 
the tempest she had aroused in the heart 
of the young scientist. Ever since the day 
of her visit to the sanitarium she had looked 
upon the doctor with the degree of admira- 
tion that a small boy bestows upon a great 
athlete. She never thought of him as a 
possible lover but she did consider him al- 
most in the light of a superior being. Not 
that she was given to hero worship but be- 
cause the doctor’s remarkable ability to 
cope with the insane was beyond her com- 
prehension. Her uncle’s pitiable condition 
grieved her and she had implicit confidence 
that his reason would ultimately be re- 
stored through the medium of Doctor 
Jacques’ treatment. 

“From the doctor’s point of view there 
was only one obstacle to his successful woo- 
ing. He had no income other than the fees 
paid by his patients and he was still too 
young a man to have established a practice 
sufficiently large to bring in more than 
enough money to meet the running expenses 
of the institution. 

“*Money, money, money! I must have 
money, became the doctor’s most frequent 
exclamation. 

“Suddenly David Gillard developed an at- 
tack of pneumonia. From the very first it 
was evident that he could not recover. The 
best we could do was to try to keep him in 
a tranquil state of mind till the end came. 
There was a chance that he might have a 
gleam of consciousness just at the last and 


everything possible was done for his com- 
fort. 

“Don’t let them get my money,’ he 
pleaded, and at the words Doctor Jacques 
turned abruptly and walked over to the win- 
dow. 

““Why not?’ he muttered, half-aloud. 
‘They’ve got plenty. He is afraid of them 
and he trusts me. It wouldn’t be robbery. 
It will calm him to give it to me, and Grace 
will have it eventually, anyway. It will 
merely enable me to marry her at once in- 
stead of waiting—heaven knows how long 
to get it in some other way.’ 

“It was a full minute before it dawned 
upon me what the doctor was talking about. 
Then, before I had a chance to speak, he 
strode to the bed and made several quick 
passes over the patient. & 

“*David,’ he remarked, ‘You want. me to 
take care of your money. Now I am going 
to bring you pen and paper. .You are going 
to write down that you will and bequeath 
everything to me. You understand? Re- 
member, now, you give it all to me. Or- 
derly,’ calling to the attendant in the cor- 
ridor without, ‘pen and paper, if you please, 
and quickly.’ 

“The writing materials were brought. At 
the doctor’s request I remained and wit- 
nessed the signing of the document. It was 
quite legal. That night David Gillard died. 
According to the terms of the will Doctor 
Jacques was a rich man. 

“Next morning, armed with the will, the 
doctor started off buoyantly to tell the col- 
onel of his brother’s death and to ask for 
Grace’s hand in marriage. I doubted that 
the combination of errands would blend 
happily but the doctor was sanguine. I had 
always liked him and had taken a deep in- 
terest in his experiments but that will 
savored too much of compulsion. I resolved 
to resign my position at the sanitarium at 
once. Why I did not do so you will under- 
stand later. 

“The doctor, it seems, did not go direct 
to the colonel’s house. Instead he made 
some searching investigations in the finan- 
cial district and as a result arrived at the 
tillard residence in a devilish frame of 
mind. In large establishments there is al- 
ways some member of the household with 
sharp ears and a wagging tongue. Colonel 
Gillard’s home was no exception. No detail 
of that visit of Doctor Jacques was over- 
looked or forgotten. 
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“*‘The money has been willed to me,’ the 
doctor was heard to say as he shook the 
signed document almost in the colonel’s 
face. ‘Now if, at the proper time, it is not 
forthcoming, I shall demand a public ac- 
counting of the funds entrusted to your 
care when your brother was placed in my 
sanitarium.’ 

“The colonel was not a man to rage. He 
Was more apt to grieve. But this day his 
anger rose to a high pitch. ‘Willed the 
money to you?’ he repeated, interrogatively. 
‘You lie. David Gillard was insane. He 
left no will; he had neither friend nor rel- 
ative outside this house. Any paper bear- 
ing his name which you may possess, came 
into your hands through fraud.’ 

“A dangerous light flashed in the eyes of 
the hypnotist. ‘Fraud!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Don’t talk to me of fraud. Do you realize 
what your daughter will think of you when 
she learns what I learned to-day, that you 
have squandered not only every cent of 
your own money but have appropriated your 
brother’s fortune also? Yes, and lost some 
of it, too. Do you realize that Grace will 
turn to me as to a friend upon whom she 
can rely? She knows, even if you do not, 
that no man could try harder to save a pa- 





tient than I did to restore your brother’s 
reason. That alone is evidence that I 
never plotted to get his money away from 
him. The fact that he chose to bequeath it 
to me at the time of his death was but an 
act of gratitude on his part. You must re- 
member that he did not know of your losses. 
He thought you had plenty for both your- 
self and Grace. I know I thought so and I 
believe Grace thinks so, even now.’ 

““Grace! It was for Grace’s sake—’ com- 
menced the Colonel, weakly, but the doctor 
interrupted. 

“*T know,’ he cried. ‘It’s for her sake a 
lot of things have been done. It is for her 
sake I came here to-day. I love her and I 
want to marry her. I haven’t as much 
money as I thought I had but I have at least 
as much as you. Now if Grace becomes my 
wife nobody need ever know anything about 
these matters except you and me.’ 

“The colonel hesitated. It was all true. 
Grace, married to the doctor, need never 
learn of her father’s misappropriation of 
funds. The useless will need never be made 
public. The dottor was a man of good pros- 
pects and already well established. Jack 
Gordon, her other suitor, was a mere youth, 
not yet settled in life. 





On Such Occasions the Theory That an Unwilling Subject is Not Amenable to Hypnotism was Always Disproved 
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“He did not know that the great, dark 
the hypnotist were watching him 
with peculiar intensity. AS these 
thoughts surged through his mind, he 
suspected that mental suggestions 
emanating from that tall, well-groomed 
professional man could in any way affect 
reasoning. There was a brief 


eyes of 


never 


his own 


silence, then the Colonel arnounced his 
decision in expressionless, almost me- 
chanical tones. 


“It shall be as you say,’ he observed. 
‘I ean think of no better plan. Grace 
is in the library. You can speak to her 
there.’ With a bow, Doctor Jacques 
turned and left the room. 

“That very day old man Gordon yielded 
to his son’s persuasions and agreed to 
take Jack into partnership. The young- 
ster was delighted and lost no time in 
himself at the colonel’s office. 

“‘T’ve come now, sir,’ he announced to 
the military man whose countenance 
looked strangely careworn that afternoon, 
your consent to my marrying 
I’m in business with father now,’ 
he added, boyishly, ‘so I’ll be able to take 
care of her.’ 


presenting 


‘to ask 


Grace. 


“The colonel rose and extended his hand. 


‘My dear boy,’ he exclaimed—and there 
was a touch of poignant sorrow in his 
voice—‘I regret to shatter your hopes 


but Grace only this morning promised to 
marry Doctor Jacques.’ 

“The blow was so sudden that poor 
Jack was completely stunned. He talked 
with me for a moment when I met him at 
the club. ‘It’s all right,’ he announced, 
bravely, though I noticed that his lips 
fairly quivered at times, ‘It’s all right if 


Grace wants to marry the doctor but I 
do not believe that she does. They are 
not in the least suited to one another. 


Besides that, nothing will ever convince 


me that Grace has ceased to love me. 
There is something back of it all. Some- 
thing I do not understand—and I don’t 
believe Grace does, either.’ 

“Jack was right. Grace did not under- 
stand. That morning when the doctor 
had entered the library, seated himself 


beside her and in deep, sympathetic tones 
had told her of her uncle’s death she had 
gazed up into his magnetic eyes in much 
the same manner that a bird, charmed by 

serpent, gazes into the glittering orbs 
of its captor. And when the doctor took 
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her hand in his and spoke of their mutual 
affection she accepted the statement with 
a calm acquiescence not in the least like 
the thrilling exhilaration she had experi- 
enced when Jack Gordon had told her of 
his love. 

“Yet after the doctor had gone and she 


was alone in her own room her whole 
mental attitude changed. ‘I cannot 
marry him,’ she exclaimed aloud. ‘Why 
did I say I would? I must have been 
dreaming. Oh, what will Jack say!’ 
Then she threw herself face downward 


on the bed, sobbing hysterically. 

“The colonel, too, seemed to have ex- 
perienced a revulsion of feeling when he 
came home to dinner that evening. He 
wished he might see the doctor again to 
discuss the matter more calmly and tho*- 
oughiy. As he entered the house Grace 
ran to meet him. 

““T’ve changed my 
cried. ‘I’m 


mind, father,’ she 
not going to marry the doc- 
tor. You write, won’t you, Father dear, 
and tell him it was all a mistake. I 
didn’t realize what I was saying. Jack isthe 
one I love. I'll never marry anyone else. 


**And you don’t need to, my dear,’ 
stoutly declared her father, warmly em- 
bracing her as he spoke. ‘I will write 


him a letter at once and settle the whole 
business. I was a coward this morning. 
To-night I feel like fighting.’ 

“The colonel kept his word and 
despatched the promised note before he 
ate his dinner. I was with the doctor 
when it was delivered. He excused him- 
self at once and an hour later presented 
himself at the Gillard residence. The 
colonel received him in the library. Grace 
had already retired. She was awakened 
by loud, angry voices and the sound of a 
heavy fall. Hastily flinging on a dress- 
ing gown she ran down the stairs and into 
the library. It was there she had kissed 
her father good-night and left him read- 
ing. Naturally, her first thought was for 
his safety. As she entered the room an4 
saw him lying motionless on the hearth 
rug her heart fairly stopped beating. 

***Pather!’ she gasped, hastening to his 
side and struggling to lift the lifeless 
form. ‘Oh, father, speak to me.’ 

“There was a slight movement at the 


opposite end of the room. The portieres 
at the doorway swayed as a man stepped 
He uttered one word. 


forward. 

















, 


** “Grace. 
“With a scream the girl sprang. to her 


feet. The body of the colonel fell limply 
back upon the floor, his head striking the 
fender. Terrified, Grace retreated as 
Doctor Jacques came towards her. 

“ *Grace,’ he repeated, in low, horrified 
accents; ‘How could you do it? 
you have killed him. 


See, now 
He had only fainted, 
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mind about resigning. Jack Gordon was a 
friend of mine and his sweetheart might 
need a protector. 

“A few passed, then the doctor 
was called out of town on a special case. 
Within an hour after his departure a 
woman arrived at the sanitarium and 
asked to see him. I explained that he was 
out of. town. 


days 








I Heard the Doctor Come Out of the Library and Cautiously Ascend the Stairs 


and I went to get some water. What have 
you done!’ 
“How the girl ever lived through the 


ordeal I don’t know. But if it was hypno- 
tism which compelled her to accept such 
a statement it was equally true that hyp- 


notism sustained her throughout all the 
experiences which followed. She was 
quite calm when she arrived at the sani- 
tarium with the doctor that night and 


fully convinced that only by hiding there 
would she be able to escape arrest. 

“She was a charming suite of 
rooms on the second floor in the east wing 
of the house. The doctor’s 
were on the ground floor at the foot of 
the stairway. My rooms were just 
over hers. The doctor explained to me 
that Grace was there for treatment. I 
accepted the statement but I changed my 


given 


apartments 


east 





“That makes no difference,’ she re- 
marked. ‘You may show me toaroom. I 
have come to remain some time.’ 

“*Your name?’ I inquired, courteously. 


“‘*Tsabelle,’ she replied. ‘That is all 
that is necessary. Just Isabelle.’ 

“We accustomed to 
the sanitarium so I naturally assumed that 
the woman was a new patient of whom I 
would learn more when Doctor Jacques re- 
turned. I introduced her to the staff as 
‘Miss Bell.’ 

“She was a brilliant woman with clear, 


were vagaries at 


penetrating gray eyes and a splendidly 
intelligent brow. I very soon learned 
that she was no candidate for treatment 


from a specialist in mental diseases. She 
was entirely sane. 
**‘T’ve been looking over the house and 


grounds,’ she remarked at dinner one day. 
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‘They are charmingly located but why is 


the east wing on the second floor kept 
locked? Are there dangerous patients 
there?’ 

“‘Oh, no,’ I replied, ‘not dangerous. 


Just a young girl who has rather morbid 
hallucinations. The doctor thought it best 
for her to have complete quiet during his 
absence.’ 

“That is strange,’ she observed. “- 
was under the impression that it was not 
a good plan for morbid people to be left 
alone. When I saw the girl at one of the 
windows she was crying.’ 

“Later the conversation turned to the 
doctor’s skill and success. ‘Has he no 
thought of marrying?’ queried Miss Bell. 

“‘Why no,—that is,’ I stammered, 
feeling that whatever I said would be a 
blunder, ‘I guess not now—at least not till 
the young woman gets better.’ 

‘Miss Bell eyed me curiously. ‘Ah! I 
think I understand,’ she remarked as we 
rose to leave the table. I spent a few 
moments wondering what it was she felt 
so sure she understood. Finally 
it up and drove to the 
meet the doctor. 


I gave 


down station to 
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** “Miss Bell is at the house,’ I announced 
after he had seated himself beside me and 
commenced to ask how things had gone 
in his absence. ‘Miss Isabelle—’ 

“The doctor gave a start of surprise. 
‘What?’ he cried, ‘Isabelle? Oh, the 


devil! She hasn’t found out anything, 
has she?’ 
“Why no,’ I replied, hardly knowing 


to what he referred. ‘She saw Grace at 
the window and asked about her, that 
was all.’ 

“He was silent a moment. ‘I'll look 


after Grace at once,’ 
decision. 
long.’ 

**Oh, she is all right,’ I hastened to 
add. ‘She has been walking about the 
rooms all day.’ 

“**Didn’t ask for writing paper or any- 
thing like that, did she?’ he asked, hastily. 

“She has spoken to no one,’ I replied. 
Yet I remembered that as I was driving 
from the house I had seen a bit of white 
paper flutter down from an upper window 
just as Miss Bell was crossing the lawn. 
There was no use mentioning the incident, 
however, so I said nothing. 


he announced with 
‘I ought not to have left her so 





From the Safe Haven of Her Lover's Arms She Gazed Down at the Prostrate Figure 
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“When Doctor Jacques’ entered the 
house he went at once to the laboratory. 
There he came face to face with Miss Bell. 
‘What are you doing here?’ I heard him 
exclaim. 

‘Getting headache tablets,’’ she re- 
plied, drily. ‘One is apt to have head- 
aches, you know, worrying about an in- 
constant lover.’ 

“*And you came—’ he commenced. 

“<T came,’ she interrupted in a clear, 
ringing voice, ‘to save you from yourself. 
To save you, if possible, from crime and 
misery. You know I always told you that 
some day your hypnotic powers would 
play you false—just as you have played—’ 

‘“‘That will do,’ warned the doctor. 
‘My hypnotic powers have never availed 
me so far as you are concerned. You had 
better go to your room now. We can 
talk in the morning. I'll send you some- 
thing for your headache.’ 

“Tt was midnight when the denoue- 
ment occurred. I heard the doctor come 
out of the library and cautiously ascend 
the stairs leading to the suite of rooms 
occupied by Grace. Once I thought I 
heard a door open and close far below but 
afterwards concluded I was mistaken. 
Another moment and the doctor had 
reached Grace’s door. His hand was 
upon the latch. I heard her startled cry 
as she sprang to barricade the door. 

‘Grace,’ he remarked, reassuringly, 
‘keep quiet. You need not be alarmed. 
It is only I—the doctor. I am bringing 
you some medicine.’ 

“Then I heard Grace’s voice ring out, 
clear as a bell. ‘Medicine!’ she cried, ‘I 
need no medicine. I am perfectly well. 
It is only when I am in your presence that 
I think such horrible thoughts. You make 
me think them. You know you do. I never 
killed my father. He was dead when I 
found him there on the floor. I can say 
so now that you are on the other side of 
the door. He had heart disease for years. 
I knew it. He told me himself that he 
would die suddenly. That was why he 
was so anxious to see me provided for. 
Oh, you are a cruel, heartless man!’ 

“Certainly there were people stirring 
down on the lower floor. I heard the 
doctor mutter under his breath as he 
turned and started back down the stair- 
way. I knew what he was going for: his 
Skeleton keys and perhaps a straight 


jacket. In a minute he would return. But 
no; there was a sudden rush of footsteps, 
an oath, a woman’s scream and then the 
clash and clatter of sword blades some- 
where down towards the foot of the stairs. 

“T rushed to the second floor and peered 
over the banisters. There, in the moon- 
light, was Jack Gordon, hat off, coat off, 
sword in hand, making frantic lunges at 
the doctor who, in spite of his skill, was 
having all he could do to defend himself. 

“Oh, don’t hurt him,’ screamed a 
woman’s voice which I recognized as that 


of Miss Bell. ‘He’s not responsible. It 
was to save him, not to slay him that I 
sent for you. He’s mine—mine in the 


sight of God—’ this with a heart-break- 
ing cry as Doctor Jacques, touched by the 
sword of his opponent, stumbled headlong 
to the foot of the stair. 

3efore she could reach him, before I 
could go to their assistance there was a 
wild cry of joy and Grace Gillard dashed 
down the stairs. From the safe haven of 
her lover’s arms she gazed down at the 
prostrate figure of the man whose ter- 
rible hypnotic power had _ so. nearly 
wrecked her life. And then she turned 
back to him. 

““Jack,’ she exclaimed, ‘I knew you’d 
come. I knew you’d get my letter.’ 

“The kneeling woman at the foot of 
the stair lifted her head. There were tears 
in her eyes but her voice was calm and 
even as she said: 

““T read the letter, and learned that 
I had no cause for jealousy. I sent it by 
special messenger that I might save you 
for your lover and my husband from a 
power greater than his own.’ 

“And she had saved him, but it was 
by the merest chance. The doctor’s over- 
wrought brain gave way, and he was ill 
for months. Isabelle nurse&® him tenderly 
through it all and as soon as he was able 
to be moved she took him away some- 
where. I have never heard anything of 
them since, except that as soon as he had 
recovered sufficiently he married her, and 
that his hypnotic power was gone and 
never returned. 

“Grace Gillard? Oh, she’s all right. 
She and Jack are married and happy as 
the day is long but—don’t ever talk 
about hypnotism in their presence. 
They’ve had experience enough with it 
for one lifetime.” 
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A SERIES OF EXCITING NEWSPAPER STORIES 


7—The End of the Umbrella 


Adapted from the Photoplay of Acton Davies 


By Harold S. Hammond 


Illustrations from the Edison Film, Featuring Mary Fuller 


HE fog that enveloped New York 

hung low that night from the Bat- 

tery to Murray Hill. For a week the 

gray damp veil of it had paralyzed 
traftic and kept the police busy. Highway 
robbery was so frequent that the residents 
of the city kept to their houses and places of 
business as much as possible. In the Great 
White Way itself a man could not see twenty 
paces in front of his face. Down in Pell 
Street, a stone’s throw from the Bowery, 
where two hundred men were at work on the 
new aqueduct pipe line then being rushed 
to completion regardless of the weather, no 
one could distinguish the features of the 
person at his side. The lanterns gave a red 
glow instead of a yellow light. gut the 
bosses shouted orders, the hoisting engine 
coughed and spluttered, and the work went 
steadily on in spite of the fog. 

Of a sudden a scream rose thin, shrill and 
piercing above the hoarse voices of the men 
and the steady clanging tattoo of pneumatic 
riveting hammers. Every man paused in 
his work, the chill of fear creeping down his 
back. Again the scream rose, sounding 
nearer and louder through the comparative 
quiet that obtained for the moment. Then, 
as the men stood apprehensive, uncertain 
whether to run or not, the earth trembled 
under their feet and with a roar like that 
of an avalanche a stream of gravel, rock 
and steel shot up into the air as if propelled 
by some irresistible force beneath the sur- 
face and, falling, buried them as they stood. 

Half a mile away, in the office of THE 
Comet, Dolly Desmond jumped to her feet 
as the window in front of her trembled and 
shivered in fragments just in time to escape 
a shower of broken glass. Malone, the city 
editor half-turned in his chair at the city 
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desk to look but even as his eyes took in the 
situation they traveled back toward the 
clock on the wall at his right. A city editor 
must always keep track of the time. 

“On your way, Miss Desmond,” he called 
out sharply. “You’re the only reporter I'll 
have until Clairmont gets back. Hurry. 
And let’s hear from you over the ’phone in 
fifteen minutes.” 

Even as he spoke the bell of the fire alarm 
system which is connected with every news- 
paper office in New York rang sharply. The 
office boy automatically began counting to 
get the signal which would tell him where 
the fire was. But Dolly did not wait. She 
knew the direction from which the roar of 
the explosion had come and she was sure it 
was not far away. 

As Dolly Desmond turned into Pell Street 
she could see a great mound of debris and 
men running. The fog had lifted a little, 
blown away by the rush of air following the 
explosion. A long hook and ladder truck 
with a straining driver in the seat was just 
drawing up at the curb. Dolly grasped at 
once the fact that many men must be buried 
in the pile before her. But how many? 
What had happened? Where in this rush 
and confusion could she find any one who 
could give her a single dependable fact 

She turned, thinking to find the office of 
the superintendent of the construction work, 
when something tripped her. At her feet 
was the handle of an umbrella fastened by 
a foot of wire to a piece of iron pipe three 
or four inches long and an inch in diameter. 
The thought that this curious bit of junk 
was full of meaning flashed through her 
mind and instantly she slipped it under her 
jacket, holding it in place by the pressure 
of her arm against her side. As she looked 
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Puccici Leaned Back on the Cigar Case. ‘* You Satisfy?’’ He Asked 


up she saw J. J. Petticot, president of the 
Aqueduct Construction Company, accompa- 
nied by one of his engineers, and a lieuten- 
ant of police. He was shouting and gestic- 
ulating as if he had lost his wits. 

Dolly approached the engineer, who seemed 
more composed, and began her questions. 
His name was Grant, he said. Yes, he was 
in charge of the work. Yes, many men were 
buried under that pile of earth. He hoped 
not more than a hundred, but possibly two 
hundred. 

“Have you any idea how it happened?” 
Dolly asked. 

“Well, we had a threatening letter warn- 
ing us that if we continued to employ Irish 
workmen instead of Italians- 

In another moment Dolly’s wad of copy 
paper was out and her pencil was hurrying 
across the pages to Grant’s dictation. The 
letter had read: 


Put back the Italian laborers and 
bosses or the Bowery pipe line will 
be dynamited within twenty-four 
hours. 


“We thought it was just an attempt to 
scare us,” Grant went on. “We reported it 


to the police but they thought we were in 
no danger.” 

Grant would have gone on talking with 
Dolly indefinitely, for he was deeply inter- 
ested in the young newspaper woman who 
united so much briskness with so much 
charm, but Dolly left him abruptly and scur- 
ried for a telephone. Her fifteen minutes 
were up and she had been unbelievably 
lucky. Tue Comer would be on the street 
with the story by the time the reporters of 
the opposition had learned as much as she 
already knew. 

Slipping into Puccici’s Italian cafe, she 
got Malone on the wire. She heard him eall 
for Clairmont and in another moment she 
was dictating her story in brief, vigorous 
sentences. Clairmont did not need to ask 
a question. The story came through the re- 
ceiver clamped to his head and as his type: 
writer clacked across the pages the copy boy 
tore the sheets from the roller and slipped 
in fresh ones. Upstairs the copy cutter sent 
the story out to the battery of linotype ma- 
chines, a paragraph to a machine, while at 
the city desk Parks wrote a banner line to 
run clear across the front page with a head 
three columns wide under it. In twenty 
minutes the page was in the composing 
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room; in five minutes more the stereotypers 
were delivering it to the waiting press- 
men; in three minutes the big press was 
throwing out a steady stream of papers 
and the ink-damp extra of THe CoMET was 
on the street, a good twenty minutes ahead 
of every other paper in New York. Dolly 
had scooped the town! 

Tired, and suddenly hungry, Dolly ordered 
food. A fresh copy of THkr CoMET was 
propped up in front of her as she ate but 
after a glance at the black letters across 
the top and the first paragraphs of her story 
she turned to look at a group of men in one 
corner of the cafe. They seemed to her to 
be making an effort to appear at their ease. 
All of them were laborers, with bright ban- 
dana handkerchiefs about their necks, ex- 
cept one. He was a thin-faced man with a 
twisted mouth who wore a white shirt with 
a soft collar and a blue serge suit. When he 
saw that Dolly was observing him and his 
companions he turned and spoke to the 
others in a low tone. They dropped their 
voices. Dolly felt the umbrella handle with 
the piece of pipe still attached to it under 
her arm. Had she found a clew? 

The lieutenant at the Chatham police sta- 


tion told her he had not the slightest no- 
tion of where to turn. Undoubtedly Italians 
had done the job, but who or how many 
was a mystery. The letter threatening the 
construction company did not reveal a finger- 
print—it must have been handled with 
gloves. A dozen Italians had been arrested 
on suspicion but he had hardly an excuse 
for holding one of them. Dolly said nothing 
about the umbrella handle but entered the 
telephone booth to talk to her city-editor. 

“Better come in to the office and be con- 
gratulated,’’ Malone said. ‘“‘That was a fast 
piece of work you did and I want you to 
know that we appreciate it.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Malone,’ Dolly answered, 
“but I’ve got a hunch I want to follow up. 
It probably won’t come to anything but I 
want to work on it for my own satisfaction. 
It will take a week to run the thing down 
and I may not be able to report to the 
office. Will you let me do it?”’ 

“Need help, Miss Desmond?” 

“No,” Dolly answered. 

“All right, go ahead. But take care of 
yourself. ” A buzzing sound in the 
receiver drowned Malone’s voice and she 
hung up. 














“Drop It!’’ She Commanded Sharply. Her Heart Thumping 
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UCCICI’S cafe was deserted when Dolly 
returned to it. himself smiled 

ingratiatingly at Dolly as she entered. 

“IT want a job as cashier, Mr. Puccici,” 

Dolly said. 


Puccici 


Puccici looked her up and down and saw 


that she meant it. He saw also that she 
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herself stepped out into the fog her right 
hand clutched the tiny automatic pistol 
which was hidden in her coat pocket. She 
assured herself that there was nothing to 
be afraid of but the man with the twisted 
mouth had begun to get on her nerves. 
Once safely in her flat at Fifty-ninth 














The Room Was Wrecked. Nutty Jim Lay Dying 


was good to look at. A good-looking cashier 
would be an asset to his business. 


“IT pay seex-forty evra week, and’ you eata 


the best,” he said, and rolled his comical 
eyes. 

Dolly took off her hat. Puecici leaned 
back on the cigar case and looked at her. 


‘You satisfy?” he asked. 


“Yes,” Dolly said, siowly. “I believe I'll 
try it for a while.” 

That evening one theory after another 
raced through Dollys head until she was 


brought up sharply by a voice that demanded 
“Change!” 

A thin-faced mouth 
was pushing a dollar bill across the counter 
with 


man with a twisted 
long nervous fingers. 


“Change!” he again and as 
paid he glided 
out of the front door into the misty night. 


When Dolly’s long day was done and she 


demanded 
Dolly rang up the amount 





Street, she took the umbrella handle with 
its bit of iron pipe from a dresser drawer 
and hunted up a magnifying glass. She 
found the imprints of a thumb and an in- 
dex finger in the dried brown substance 
which still covered one end of the bit of 
pipe and on the umbrella handle. Dolly de- 
cided that she could afford to do without 
the finger prints on the umbrella handle; 
so she twisted off the wire and put the pipe 
away. Then she pulled the handle from her 
own umbrella and drove on the handle she 
had found in place of it. That task done 
she was free to read the papers in a search 
for any evidence that would be of use to 
her. 

She saw that the tragedy was worse than 
she had thought when she dictated her story 
to THe Comer over the telephone. Twenty 
of the two hundred mangled bodies were so 
badly crushed as to be unrecognizable and 
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receive 


$195 TWELVE HOURS 
AFTER APPOINTMENT 


Langley, liveryman, $115 first day: Rasp, agent, $1685 in 73 days; 
Beem, solicitor, $164.25 weekly for 12 weeks; Korstad, farmer, 
$2212 in afew weeks; Zimmerman, farmer, $3856 in 30 days; Juell, 
clerk, $6800; Hart, farmer, $5000; 
days. Let us refer you to these men, to the U.'S. Government, to 
banks, business houses, noted »ple at home and abroad. Heed 
this caution from Chas. Starr, of Mich., who writes, ‘‘Sorry this feild 
is closed. Should have acted sooner but was skeptical. Your 
local man’s great success has set everybody talking and proves I 
was a chump. Wonécerful what a man can do with a real 
opportunity.” Then read this from Lodewick who acted quickly 
“Lucky Lanswered ad. It's great. oney coming fast.’” Which 
will you be, Starr, a victim of “neglected opportunities,”’ or 
Lodewick, the “‘early bird."’ To escape Starr's fate, send your postal 
this very minute— 


SPEND ONE CENT TO 
MAKE THOUSANDS 


Strange invention startles world. Gives every home that long 
desired blessing a rodern bath-room with hot and cold running 
water facilities for only $6.50. No plumbing—no water works—self 
heating. Only ten minutes to install. Gives cleansing plus friction, 
massage and shower baths in any room. Equivalent to any $200 
bathroom. Over 200,000 delighted users. Used by U.S. Government 

More remarkable than this invention is our startling plan 
of universal distribution through special representatives who 
become virtually profit sharing partners in a business that’s 
immense—exciting—fascinating—dignified—and above all, has ena- 
bled them, will enable you, to get $1000.00 per month, per county. 
Asking to be shown doesn’t obligate you one bit. Investigate 
today by all means. 


ALLEN MFG. CO. 
3896 Allen Bldg., Toledo, O. 
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V7.4 GEM S DIAMONDS 


Stand acid and fire diamond test. 

So hard they easily scratch a file and 

will cut glass. Brilliancy guaranteed 
" 25 years. Mounted in 14k solid gold 
diamond mountings. See them before pay- 
ing. Will send you any style ring, pin or stud for 
examination — all charges prepaid. No money in advance. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. Write today for free cutalog 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 794 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis 
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SCENARIO WRITERS, LOOK! 


Has your scenario come back? Or have you another? I will 
typewrite, revise, criticize, correct, put your scenario in 
salable form, and advise where to sell, for $1.25. Stories put 
in scenario form $1.50; scenarios criticized 50c, including plot 
and technique. Folders *“‘How to Write a Photoplay,”’ “*Facts 
and Pointers,’’ Model Scenario, List of Buyers, 5c in coin 
each. Distant patrons given special attention. 


OLD RELIABLE PAUL W. RIEKER, 
1921 Fairmount Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










Taught Almost Anyone 


by Mail at Home. This is no special gift as 
you have supposed, but an art. I have 
taught thousands in all parts cf the world. 
Costsmall. Send today, 2-cent stamp for 
particulars and proofs, 


0. A. Smith, Room R-214 —823BigelowSt., PEORIA, ILL. 











400 FAVORITES 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


Get Acquainted with Movie Stars } 


Handsome photo postcards, highly finished, latest | 
poses. Also actual photos 8x10, 50c each. S 25c f 
seventeen of your favorites, or a set of 1 all different, $1 } 


Our new Catalog, just out, mailed Free 


THE FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127A Ist Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TheStandardText on Photoplay Writing. 
Recommendedt AUTHORSand PRODUCERS, 
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New, enlarged SIXTH EDITION ns sample scena- 
rios, forty buyers and their wants, articleson FEATURES 
und other late developments. Moret 1 sold. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back. P: its posty i 





UNITED PLAY BROKERAGE, Fcstoria, Ohio 


DANCING LESSONS BY MAIL 
TEACH YOURSELF TO DANCE TANGO 


Castle Walk, Hesitation Waltz, and all the new 
dances. ONLY SUCCESSFUL method of home 
teaching. LESSONS are so simple and easy that 

¥ a child can learn. Every movement clearly shown; 
just how and when to take steps. ORDER TO- 

* DAY. Complete course $1.00 postpaid. Be surprised 
how quickly you will learn the NEW DANCES. 
ZACHAKIAS, 21 Park Row, N. Y. CITY 


Print Your Own 
Cards, Handbills, 


mm Programs, Tickets, Circulars, Etc. 
With an Excelsior Press. Increases your 
receipts, cuts your expenses. “asy to 
use, printed rules sent. Boy can do good 
work. Small outlay, pays for itself in a 
short time. Will last for years. Write 
factory TO-DAY for catalog of presses, 
type. outfit, samy i May you, 


les. It will ’ 
THE PRESS CO., Dept 3 MERIDEN, CONN. 
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they had not yet been identified. The build- 
ings on both sides of the street were 
wrecked. The construction work would be 
delayed for months. And the police had 
not the least clue as to who was respon- 
sibie! 

Dolly smiled to herself and then her mouth 
tightened. If she could find the criminal 
who had done this wholesale murder she 
would do a real service to society and—her 
reputation would be made for good and all! 
She put the feeling that she ought to tell 
the police what she had already learned out 
of her mind. The police could do nothing 
as yet that she could not do. An immedi- 
ate arrest might forever prevent the col- 
lection of sufficient evidence to convict the 
guilty man. Ambition—the ambition that 
has made men the builders of empires and 
the artists of all time—gripped Dolly. Be- 
cause she was a woman she wanted all the 
more to succeed as men have succeeded. She 
had a chance, she thought, to beat men at 
their own game. 

The morning brought a drizzle that grad- 
ually cut through the fog and cleared the 
air without appreciably lightening the day. 
Dolly took the umbrella with the old handle 
she had fitted to it, hid it under her rain- 
coat and started for the subway station. 
She was early at Puccici’s. Not a table was 
occupied. That was what she had hoped for. 
She hung her coat on a hook behind the 
cashier's counter but hung the umbrella in 
a conspicuous place where she could watch 
it. 

The noon-day crowd came and went and 
no one looked twice at the umbrella. The 
afternoon brought few customers. Dolly’s 
hopes slumped. She began to think that 
her plan had failed. She might just as 
well take her umbrella handle and the bit 
of iron pipe with the finger prints to the 
lieutenant at the Chatham police station 
and tell him what she knew of them. But 
at twenty minutes of seven the thin-faced 
man with the twisted mouth glided into the 
cafe. He sat long over his coffee, smoking 
one fat cigarette after another. Dolly 
watched him patiently to see if he would 
notice the umbrella. Apparently he did not 
see it. But as he rose to go, his eye roved 
the room. He looked straight at the um- 
brella, then calmly walked forward and took 
it from the hook where it hung as if it be- 
longed to him. Dolly’s heart beat hard and 
fast as the man approached the desk with 


the umbrella at his side. As he put his 
money on the counter, Dolly said in a low 
serious tone: 

“Does that belong to you?” and as the 
man paused, his face pale, she pointed at 
the umbrella. ‘Drop it,’ she commanded 
sharply, while her heart thumped. 

Without a word the man dropped the um- 
brella and hurried into the street. Dolly 
rushed to the door after him and saw him 
turn in next door. What could she do now? 

Puccici entered a moment later, smiling 
broadly. No mystery troubled his thoughts! 
Dolly asked him in as casual a tone as she 
could muster who the thin-faced man with 
the twisted mouth was. Puccici recognized 
her description. 

He laughed, as he explained that the man 
was Nutty Jim, a crazy chemist who lived 
in Room No. 3 over the cafe, made beauty 
creams for druggists and experimented with 
many things. As Puccici gossiped Dolly 
heard the cry of the newsies in the street 
outside. 

“Wextry! Wextry! P’lice trail mysterious 
young woman. All about the Pell street 
dynamiter! Wextry! Wextry! Just out!” 

Dolly hurried out to get a paper. The ex- 
tra was all on account of a young woman 
who had been trailed through the Bowery 
and lost in the fog. The police were making 
every effort, the paper said, to take the 
young woman into custody. Every railway, 
subway, and ferry station was being watched 
by men in plain clothes. Dolly laughed. 
The story was the concoction, so familiar to 
newspapermen, of reporters who could not 
find a clue and had to produce a story. They 
had written better than they knew this time, 
though. For there really was a young 
woman, Dolly said to herself, who held the 
key to the mystery. 

As Dolly stood in a doorway watching the 
entrance into which the man with the thin 
face and the twisted mouth had disappeared 
she saw Clairmont, Tur Comer’s political 
reporter hurrying by on the cross-street, 
accompanied by an Italian detective. She 
drew herself farther into the doorway. A 
moment later a head was thrust out of the 
entrance next Puccici’s and the man she 
was looking for peered after Clairmont and 
his companion. In a moment he wrapped 
the loose black coat he was wearing about 
him, drew his hat down over his eyes and 
glided out into the street. 

Dolly looked about. There was no passers- 
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Can You Write | 
and Talk | 
Good English? 


There is notruer evidence 


PHOTOPLAY 





of breeding and education 
than one’s use of English 
in everyday speech. 


Command of English is the one big 
step in accomplishing something worth 
while, not only in a monetary way, but 
in a social way as well, for it adds to 
one’s money-making possibilities, and 
furnishes a noticeable final touch to one’s 
personality. 


Correct English 


By Josephine Turck Baker 


is a book that is indispensable to any 
person who wishes to master the rules 
and principles of grammar, together 
with their application in conversation 
and in writing. 


As your style improves and ideas 
mature more quickly, you must improve 
your faculty for using the correct word 
quickly. 


A study of “Correct English” will 
aid those who need training in the use 
of English; it will remind those who 
have forgotten the rules of grammar. 


The Correct Word 


By Josephine Turck Baker 


is a book that is invaluable to everybody as 
acomprehensive work of quick reference. 
It contains a complete alphabetical 
list of what to say and what zor to say. 





The price of these books is $7.25 


per volume. Send in your order now. 


Cloud Publishing Company 
1100 Hartford Bldg., CHICAGO 
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DEVELOP YOUR FIGURE 
ONE OUNCE A DAY 


A 
Simple 






Easy 
Home 


That 


Me 
Quick 
And 


|Perma- 
nent 
| Success 


Judge from my picture as to the truth of what I say 
to you—that the crowning feminine attribute is a bust 
of beautiful proportions, firmness exquisite develop- 
ment. Then ask yourself how much you would like to 
have such a photograph of yourself, showing the glory 
of womanhood with its lines of infinite charm and grace. 
It would be worth far more than a two-cent stamp, 
would it not? Then let me give you my message—let 
me tell you of what I have learned and let me give you 
recent pictures of myself to prove what I say—for if you 
will write me to-day 


| Will Tell You How—FREE 


I will tell you gladly and willingly. Why should 
any woman neglect an opportunity to escape the pain 
and heartache of being skinny, scrawny, angular and 
unattractive in body? Misery is not our heritage. Nature 
planned that you—a woman—should have the rich, puls- 
ing lines of warm, living flesh molded after the mother 
of us all, the description of whom perfumes our sacred 
literature with love and admiration for the divinity of 
woman’s form. For why should there be that pitiful 
aspect—the face of a woman and the form of a man, 


Write To Me To-day 


I don’t care how fallen, or flaccid, or undeveloped 
your bust now is—I want to tell you of a simpte home 
method—I want to tell you how I gained perfect de- 
velopment. No physical culture—no massage, foolish 
baths or paste—no plasters, masks or injurious injections 
—I want to tell you of my own new method, never be- 
fore offered or told about—insuring immediate success 
and permanent beauty. 


Send No Money 


Just write me a letter—address it to me personally— 


an¢ 


that’s all. I believe you will bless me through years 
of happiness for pointing the way to you and telling 
you what I know. Please send your letter to-day to 


the following address: 


MRS. LOVISE INGRAM 


Suite1035 408 Adams St., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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She Was Faint With Pain and Loss of Blood, But Still She Dictated 


by in sight. She felt for the tiny automatic 
pistol in her pocket and stepped into the 
hallway the man had just left. The narrow 
dirty stairway was lit by a single flickering 
gas-jet. Dolly was afraid. But she bit her 
lip. Ambition whispered in her ear. It 
was now or never—and she started up the 
stairs. The door of No. 3 was unlocked. She 
knew that meant that the man with the 
twisted mouth would be back in a moment; 
he must have gone only to the corner on 
an errand. But she pushed the door open. 

In the corner near the door was a dirty 
bed. All about the room were shelves, laden 
with bottles, retorts, stone mortars, and jars 
of chemicals. The table was covered with 
a variety of chemical apparatus. On a shelf 
near the door, stood a small bottle all by 
itself; it contained a few drops of a white 
liquid. Dolly was looking for a bit of iron 
pipe like the one she had put safely away 
in her dresser drawer. She saw a padded 
basket on the table, and glancing with in 
beheld the object of her search. There were 
three pieces of iron pipe carefully stoppered 
with the same brown material that she had 
seen on the end of the bit of pipe she had 
at home. On the table lay a sheet of paper 


with a few brief sentences written on it. 
Sut even as she picked it up there were 
steps outside and the door opened. There 
stood the man with the twisted mouth, his 
eyes staring like those of a maniac as he 
saw Dolly standing beside his table. 

With a cry of rage he drew a knife from 
the folds of his coat and sprang at her. At 
that instant Dolly pulled the trigger of the 
automatic pistol and jumped toward the 
other side of the room. As the thought 
that she had missed flashed across her mind 
the sharp little crack of the smokeless 
powder in the pistol was drowned in the 
roar of a tremendous explosion. Every- 
thing went black to Dolly. 

As she recovered consciousness Clairmont 
and the Italian detective burst in. The 
room was wrecked. Nutty Jim lay dying. 
They helped Dolly to her feet, the blood 
streaming down her face. Clairmont gave 
her whiskey from his flask. Dolly began to 
remember what had happened. 

“He’s dead,” the detective remarked, as 
he looked at Nutty Jim. 

Dolly gasped, got her breath, and cried: 

“Quick! Help me to a telephone.” 

Clairmont and the detective fairly car- 
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WHO WERE THIN Write Stories 


Plays 


paying from $25 to $150 for each 





Men and women by thousands aie now sounding the 


praises of Dr. Whitney’s Nerve and flesh builder. For twenty | ] S X MO S 
years imitators have come and gone and been forgotten, but 3500 N I NTH 


As it only requires a few hours’ time to con- 


for all that time this Treatment has been constantly growing 
in favor. It is not only invariably successful in increasing 


flesh, but is always of great and noticeable benefit to the struct acomplete play, you can readily see the 
general —— and vitality. A generous trial is offered immense possibilities in this work. One man 
absolutely free. . aT : 
So, if you are thin, no matter what the cause may be, who gave the idea a tryout, writes that he earned 
just write to us anda Free Trial Treatment will be sent you $3500 in six months. It is possible for an intel- 
in a plain unmarked package by return mail. No obligation ligent person to meet with equal success. 
whatever to purchase until you are convinced. : 4 ; p 
Inasmuch as this generous —, peonaigte a } One feature of the business which should 
us, it will insure prompt delivery if you will send for your , ‘one is 7 e 
Free Treatment today —now. Address The C. L. Jones Co., — “4 oo wy = _ hog Non — be done 
10F, Friend Bldg., Elmira, N. Y. at home in spare time. o literary ability is 
LADIES—A special trial treatment is offered for develop- required and women have as great an oppor- 
ing the bust alone. If you desire this, please ask for No. 8. tunity as men. Ideas for plots are constantly 
SCENARIO WRITERS AND PICTURE “FANS!” turning up, and may be put in scenario form 
Study and read “MOTION PICTURE ACTING” wonderful and sold for a good price. 
book on photoplays, ‘Teaches how to act in “movies,” how engage- 


ment sare secur ed. Bigsalaries! Learn just how pho toplays are PARTICULARS SENT 


made. This will help you get bigger prices for your photoplays. 


Order today—NOW — cloth powsd, Only $i. 00 Postpaid Complete particulars of this most interesting 
PRACTICAL PUB. co. 434. and profitable profession may be had FREE OF 
4-A, CENTRAL PARK, WEST, NEW YORK “s ’ 


= nian Beets CHARGE by sending a post-card to 


Many R ich and Anxious for Congenial Comp an- 
ions. Interesting Particulars and Nearly 100 Pho- 


tos Free. 20th Year. THE MESSENGER, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. PHOTO-PLAY ASSOCIATION 
Box 159 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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New, Spare-time Profession for 
Men and Women—One Man 
Makes $3500 in Six Months 


Owing to the large number of new motion 
picture theatres which are being opened through- 
| | out the country, there is offered to the men and 
women of to-day, a new profession, namely, that 
of writing moving picture plays. Producers are 


accepted, upon which they can build a photo play. 
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ried her down the stairs and into Puccici’s. 
Clairmont got the city editor of THe Comer 
on the wire while the detective placed a 
chair for Dolly. 

“They’ve been holding the edition,” Clair- 
mont said to Dolly. “I told them I thought 
something was sure to break and we didn’t 
have a thing for the bull-dog edition the 
last time I called up. There, Malone is 
telling the make-up man to make room for 
two columns on the front page. Get ready.” 

And while the detective propped Dolly up 
in her chair and Clairmont held the receiver 
to her ear and the mouthpiece close to her 
lips Dolly dictated in the same sharp short 
sentences in which she had told the story 
of the Pell street explosion. Her head was 
splitting, she was faint with pain and 
loss of blood, but still she dictated, deter- 
mined to keep on until Malone should cry 
“Enough!” 

“That's about all we can take, Miss Des- 
mond, for this—’” But that was all she 
heard. Everything went black again. 

Clairmont caught the receiver to his ear. 


“Hello! Hello!” he cried. “The girl’s 
fainted. Take this exactly as I read it. 
It’s from a paper she found in the dead 
man’s room: 

Thirty-nine grains used in bomb to 
blow up and wreck one city block; ex- 
periment proves explosive to be the 
highest Known to modern science; one 
ton would destroy New York. Twenty 
years.” 

Heaps of roses littered the chairs and 
table and scented the air of the big light 
room in St. Luke’s when Dolly opened her 
eyes. Malone and the owner of THe Comer 
sat on two white chairs and smiled at her. 
She was not allcwed to talk, but Malone 
read aloud to her her own story—the scoop 
that had made her famous—with letters 
congratulating and thanking her from the 
Mayor, the Governor, and the Police Com- 
missioner. And to think that a slip of a girl 
had done it! It was the talk of the town. 
Then the nurse beckoned them away and 
Dolly closed her eyes to dream and wake 
again and wonder if it was all really true. 
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Dat Han’kerchief 


WueN John Stepling was playing in “The Billionaire,’ 
had a negro “dresser” who was a member of the “Colonial Dramatic Club,” 
. . . , e a “oe 
an organization of New York negroes who were banded together for “the better- 


Assured of a real treat Stepling attended a performance of “Othello” given 


The scene between the Moor and Desdemona had been reached, wherein 
Othello demands the handkerchief which he has given his wife as a wedding 


“Desdemona,” he cried, “fetch me dat han’kerchief!” 
But the doomed lady only babbled 


“T ast fo’ de second time to get me dat han’kerchief!” 

Still the fair one parried the issue 
Othello, now thoroughly incensed, bellowed: 

“Woman, fo’ de third and las’ time I tell you to get me dat han’kerchief! 


And he was just about to open his mouth again, when a big, leather-lunged 
patron in the top gallery shouted down at him: 
“Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, nigger, why doan’ yo’ wipe yo’ nose on yo’ sleeve an’ 
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of Cassio, and her liege lord shouted 


with talk of Cassio, and the lordly 
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TYPEWRITER 
SENSATION! 


DOLLARS A MONTH 


Buys a Gen- 

uine Standard 

No. 2 SMITH-PREMIER Typewriter and at 
$71.20 less than the original price. 


Never before has anything like this been attempted. 
Dealers get $3.00 a month rent for this make of machine, 
not nearly as perfect as theone we will send you, and you 
pay only TWO DOLLARS A MONTH AND OWN IT. 


‘A Guaranteed Typewriter $28 8° 


Perfect machines only, complete outfit, nothing extra 
to buy, no strings of any kind to this offer. Just think of 
buying such a typewriter for $8.80 down and $2.00 a 
month. Cash price $27.40. Thousands of people have 
paid $ -00 cash for Smith-Premiers. [It’s standard, 
by many considered the best typewriter ever built. A key 
for each character, 80 each character is always the same, 
a type brush for cleaning the type built into the machine; 
the tilting carriage throws all previous writing in plain 
sight of the operator. Comesto you with two color ribbon, 
complete operating instructions, tools, waterproof ccver, 

ractice paper, everything, ready. It runs beautifully. 

rites as perfect and clean cut a letter as quickly and easily as 
any machine bought for $100.00. It’s wonderfully simple, a 
child can operate it with half an hours practice and rapidly 
attain speed. It’s strongly built and will give you years 
years of honest service and complete satisfaction. 


Send the Coupon and We Will Ship 
You this Smith-Premier Typewriter 


When the typewriter arrives, deposit with the express agent 
$8.80 and take the typewriter three days and try it. If you 
find it to be the best typewriter you ever saw, satisfactory in 
every respect, keep it and send us $2.00 each month, until our 
special price of $2 .8Q0is paid. If you don’t want to keep it, 
return it to the express nt, and he will give you back your 
$8.80, and return the writer to us. We pay the 
return express charges. 

You won’t want to send this machine back after you have 
seen it and tried it. You can’t imagine the perfection of these 
machines till you see one, and the price is $71.20 less than the 
catalogue price, and it is guaranteed just as if you paid $100. 


Only 200 orders will be filled on 
this offer. Act today to be sure 


This coupon states the terms. Fill it out, send it now, today. 
You can’t lose, and it’s the greatest economical typewriter 
opportunity you will ever have. 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER -2° 27s 


free trial on this finest of bicycles—the **Ranger.’’ We 
will ship it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a 
cent deposit in advance. This offer is absolutely genuine. 
WR: TE TODAY for our big catalog showing 
our full line of bicycles for 

men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for a!l 
bicycles at half usual prices. A limited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 each. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit asample 1914 model Ranger furnished by us. 

it Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished and 
convinced. Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L118, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















SCENARIO WRITERS 


Send us your scenarios or original plots. Prompt 
acceptanceifavailable. Nochargeforexamination 
ornecessary criticism. Sendstamp for particulars. 


ASSOCIATED VAUDEVILLE AND PHOTO PLAYWRIGHTS 
Photoplay Dept. ASHLAND, OHIO 




















RARE PHOTOS 


FOR THE DEN 
All NEW Ideas of Real Life 


No cheap imitations. Ten P. C’s, or Four 
5x7s, or Two 8x10s, or One 11x14 and 
folder, with 50 other poses, for $1.00, prepaid 


-1, Ti 
DEN PHOTO WORKS 43 cin Pie 


























REST THOSE TIRED NERVES 


You can enjoy the benefits of a mineral bath right in your own bath room. 
No need of going to the expense of atripto the Springs to be boiled out or 
rejuvenated. The NULIFE (perfumed and medicated) bath tablet con- 
tains medicinal properties which relieve aches and pains in cases of rheu- 
matism, lumbago, etc., increases circulation of the blood, ani is 
wonderfully invigorating. One tablettothe bath. NULIFE bath tablets 
are packed in only one size (20 tablets to a box) aud sell for $1.00 per box. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Samples on request. 








SMITH & COMPANY, 415-180 N. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





AT HOME IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


LEAR 


dents about you—why not put them into Pho- 
PICTURE toplays and get checks in return? Average 
PLAYS price paid is $25. Requirements simple— easy 





COUPON 


HARRY A. SMITH, 231 N. Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 
Ship me a No. 2 Smith-Premier, f.o.b. Chicago, as described in 


§ this advertisement. I will pay you the $20.00 balance of the special § 


$28.80 purchase price, at the rate of $2.00 per month. The title to 
remain in you until fully paid for. It is understood that I have 
three days in which to examine and try the typewriter. If I choose 
not to keep it I will carefully repack it andreturn it to the express 
agent. It is understood that you give the standard guarantee for 
one year. 


Photoplay July 
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§ | are explicit and authoritative. It teaches properly from the 
first—saving time and disappointments. Contains 

i 
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Price, by mail, 50 cents 


s LEONA RADNOR, 118-S, East 28th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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: | SHORT-STORY WRITING 

a A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 
writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 

\ Lippincott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 12%, Springfield, Mass. 


Bs De.Bscowein 





HOW TO WRITE AND MARKET 


MOTION If you have ideas, if you see interesting inci- 


to learn--no literary ability or experience necessary. Radnor’s 
*PHOTOPLAY WRITER” gives complete instructions that 


model 
scenario, explanation of plot building, selling advice and list 
of buyers. Endorsed by scenarioeditors and successful writers. 
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Why Scenarios are Returned 
O ONE KNOWS BETTER THAN THE 
N studio editor the actual value of a pic- 
ture play scenario. But unfortunately 
for the writers who submit scripts, his busi- 
only to accept or reject, never to 
Beyond the stereotyped phrases of 
the rejection not go. If a 
scenario is accepted, well and good; if it is 
rejected—well, it is usually pretty bad. The 
editor of this department assisted a studio 
editor recently in going through an accumu- 
lation of nearly 1,000 manuscripts. Out of 
genuine interest and curiosity time was 
taken to average and classify the stories 
rejected. The result seemed _§ significant 
enough to be worth publishing. Out of the 
954 stories, 26 were laid aside for a second 
reading. Out of the 26, 18 were rejected 
after the second reading, 8 were purchased. 
Out of the other 928 stories rejected, 681 were 
utterly without plot; they lacked practically 
every element essential to photoplay con- 
struction; there was absolutely no sequence, 
no continuity; in fact, more than 400 were 
unrelated incidents, with no 
possible climax in view except a reunion of 
all of the characters in the last scene, 
brought together without any semblance of 
Of the remaining 247, over 100 
based on hackneyed themes or ideas 
time and time again, some examples 
being the “strained ankle,” “auto accident,” 


ness is 
criticize. 


slip he does 


made up of 


an excuse. 
were 


done 


“birthmark,” “picture in a locket,” “uncle 
and heir,” “wife left to earn a living by 
sewing,” and “stolen child” ideas. Most of 


the scripts were poorly prepared, and very 
few of them were in scenario form; some of 
them had the germs of good plots, but pre- 
sented in such a way that only the idea 
anything at all, and on further 
consideration it was decided that they were 
not sufficiently developed to warrant pur- 
chasing. Many of the authors had neglected 
to put their names on every page, or even 
on the first page; from the accompanying 


was worth 
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letters and from an occasional letterhead, 
some of the names were gleaned. Many of 
the scenarios seemed to be written by young 
women, some by professional men and wom- 
en, and a number by magazine writers of 
note. Almost none of the writers had any 
grasp of what the studio required; still fewer 
knew what was plot and what was incident. 
Yet if everyone of the authors of the rejected 
photoplays could get into touch with an 
editor, a critic, or an experienced scenario 
writer, and could learn from him just why 
his story was rejected—or accepted—it is not 
unlikely that in a short time either he would 
be writing acceptable picture plays or he 
would give up the work through a realization 
that he did not have ability in that direction. 


An Editor’s Confessions 

TARTLING, UNIQUE, LIFTING THE 

curtains of secrecy from the _ studio 
editor’s own door, giving the amateur and 
the professional writer a glimpse into his 
sanctum, is the series of articles, entitled 
“The Confessions of a Scenario Editor,” writ- 
ten by one of the oldest and best scenario 
editors in the film business, which is to be- 
gin in the PHoroPpLAy MAGAZINE for August. 
Every author and writer should follow 
this story for it will open to the public 
a world of facts concerning the writing end 
of the photoplay production business here- 
tofore closed to the general public; all of the 
difficulties which old and new writers have 
to overcome will be solved by someone who 
is really on the “inside.” Don’t miss the first 
article! 


The Use of Dialogue in Scenarios 


HILE THE INTERJECTION OF CON- 

VERSATION into a scenario may 
occasionally be necessary, on the whole it 
should be avoided. It is usually a lazy man’s 
device. Title, sub-titles, an occasional letter 
or note, are invaluable aids to the develop- 
ment of plot, but new authors are too apt 
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DROP THE DEAD ONES. AWAKE! START WITH THIS NEW INVENTION 
SALESMAN THE 20th CENTURY WONDER GENERAL AGENTS 
MANAGERS Get started in an honest, clean, reliable, permanent, money-making ROAD MEN 


YOUNG OR OLD business. Sold ona money-back guarantee MAKE MONEY HERE 
NEW BUSINESS The Blackstone Water Power Vacuum Massage Machine START NOW—TODAY 
r ; For the Home. No Cost to Operate. Lasts Life-Time 
No Oompetition, New Field, New Business. Price within 
reach ofall. That’swhyitseasy tosell. Endorsed by Doc- 
torsand Massures. Removes Blackheads, Pimples, Wrink- 
les, rounds out an 
Almost instant re 
Headache, Backache, Neuraliga, and many times & permanentcure, A 
demonstration convinces the most skeptical person. Sales easily made. 
Read On! What Others Do, So Can You. 
Parker writes, sold eight machines first day. Margwarth, says, I am 
making $19.00 per day. Schermerhorn, eight dozen machines first month. 
Shaffer writes, am selling four out of five demonstrations. Vaughn, orders 
one dozen, four days later wires “‘ship six dozen by first Express.’’ Lewis, 
S sells four first hour. Men, women, everybody makes money. No experience 
necessary. Protected territory to active workers. We own all patents. Big 
book entitled, ‘The Power and Love of Beauty and Health”’ Free. Invest- 
a igate now, today. A postal will A big surprise awaitsyou. Address, L477 
BLACKSTONE M’F’G CO. 912 Meredith Bidg., TOLEDO, OHIO a 
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4 iy TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS ‘* 2 brand-new volume on the sub- | 


ject of motion picture playwriting. 

Contains a complete model scenario, a list of 30 scenario buyers, and 

ALL instruction and information necessary on this subject. Endorsed by scenario 
editors and several prominent writers. Price 25c in coin, i 


ENTERPRISE PUB. CO.. Dept. V. 3348 Lowe Ave, CHICAGO Become a Photoplay 
Actor or Actress 


Let meteach YOU Ragtime Piano Play- ss 7 One of the most pleas- 
ing by mail. You learn quickly—easily ’ ant an d w ell p ai d of 


*in 20 lessons. Even if you can’t 


— playa notel’ llteach you to pro fe ssions ° Send 


i part of the face or body, brings back Natures beauty. | 
lef can be given all kinds of pains such as Rheumatism, 




















— play any piecein real Rag- 


“= time. “*‘Money-back’’ Guarantee. Stamp for par ticulars. 
Write me now for special low terms and 
testimonials from hundreds of happy students, 


Axel Christensen (Cear of Ragtime) Director The P. A. Booking Offices 


wer de CHICAGO, ILL. 
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$60 A WEEK and Expenses 


eae That’s the money you should get this year. I mean it. I want County Sales 
e Managers quick, men or women who believe in the square deal, who will go into 
Yo U Y partnership with me. No experience needed. My folding Bath Tub has taken 
\Jm the country by storm. Solves the bathing problem. No plumbing, no water 
works required. Full length bath in any room. Folds in small roll, handy as an 
yY E S$ YO U umbrella. I tell you it’s GREAT. Rivals $100 bathroom. Now, listen! I want 
9 YOU to handle your county. I’ll furnish demonstrating tub on liberal plan. I’m 
« I] positive—absolutely certain—you can get bigger money in a week with me than 

you ever made in a month before—I KNOW IT. 


2SALESA Two Salesa Day—$300 a Month 


DAY ® That’s what you should get—every month. Needed in every home, 
MEANS $300 badly wanted, eagerly bought. Modern bathing facilities for all the 
A MONTH people. Take the orders right and left! Quick sales, immense 

profits. Look at these men. Smith, Ohio, got 18 orders first week ; 

' —— Meyers, Wis., $250 profit first 

—~ ees month; Newton, California, $60 

in three days. You should do 
as well. The work is very easy, 
pleasant, permanent, fascinating. 
It means a business of your own. 


DEMONSTRATING 
TUB FURNISHED 


Little capital needed. I grant credit—Help you 
out—Back you up—Don’t doubt—Don’t hesitate—Don’t 

hold back—You cannot lose. My other men are building houses, 
bank accounts, so can you. Act then, quick. SEND NO MONEY. 
904 Factories Bldg., Toledo, O. Just name on penny post-card for free tub offer. Hustle! 
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H. S. ROBINSON 


President 
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to resort to these devices when by exercising 
a little imagination or ingenuity the plot 
eould be developed just as well by means of 
pictures only. Action-pictures are what the 
producer wants. Leaders, inserts, and 
notes almost invariably detract from the 
dramatic value of the plot. With some 
authors it is a question just how much to 
write; the majority seem to use leaders, in- 
serts, etc., to fill space, without realizing that 
to the producer, space is a precious thing; 
something not to be wantonly wasted. 


Biblical Plots of Interest 

OW MANY WONDERFUL PHOTO- 

PLAYS have had for their foundation 
incidents and stories taken from the Bible! 
And the Book of Books still teems with ideas 
not yet used by writers; hidden among the 
hundreds of pages are stories enough to last 
a lifetime. Almost it seems as though there 
is no story which has not its origin or at 
least its counterpart in the Bible. All it 
needs is to be placed in the hands of prac- 
ticed writers, who can, from the suggestions, 
build up a logical dramatic story, one that 
will prove readily adaptable for picture pro- 
duction. ‘Let him that is without sin among 
you cast the first stone.” There is nothing 
in literature which can equal the scene sug- 
gested by .these words in tragic pathos. 
Think of that terrible hour when the Man of 
Sorrows, looking down on Mary Magdalene’s 
accusers uttered those sorrowful, stern 
words. “But it has already been done,” some- 
body is sure to remark. True, but it still 
contains another, and still another possibility 
for the skillful author. Winthrop Ames 
produced a one-act play at the Little The- 
atre in New York, which illustrated the 
terrible effectiveness of this particular scent 
It was almost unbearable. It seems legiti- 
mate to use it as an illustration because the 
effect produced on the audience was almost 
wholly the result of the stage picture, an 
effect that could be reproduced in moving 
pictures. The curtain arose on a stage that 
was perfectly black, gradually a dim light 
was diffused that brought out the three 
crosses in the background, the drooping fig- 
ures barely suggested, and Mary Magdalene 
flung sobbing at the foot of the Cross of 
Christ. The scene, as all scenes taken from 
the life of Christ should be, was reverently 
majestic. And the title was one of the most 
effective and dignified titles ever used, “The 
Terrible Meek.” Does it not suggest tragedy 


and infinite sorrow? Then, take the Bible 
stories of Ruth, of Joseph, of Esther, of 
Lazarus. What truly wonderful photoplay 
plots are contained in them. “Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God, my God. 
Whither thou goest I shall go.” Such a 
passage fairly teems with possibilities. But, 
always the writer must keep in mind, that 
most of these ideas are suggestions merely, 
the seed which, in the hands of the writer, 
may be made to flower into the perfect play. 


Incidents and Coincidence 
HE PROPER DEVELOPMENT OF A 
PLOT depends largely on the author’s 
ability to handle the subject, which means 
the exercise of skill and discrimination. For 
instance, there is probably no more popular 
device for getting a character out of a diffi- 
culty than by the use of coincidence. It has 
been done so much that the phrase, “the long 
arm of coincidence” has originated from it. 
Coincidence is a valuable asset to the sce- 
nario writer, but, most of them fail utterly 
to distinguish between chance and coinci- 
dence. Both words come from a Latin root 
meaning in part, to fall; but while chance 
means merely an accidental occurrence, co- 
incidence means the concurrence of two or 
more chances, therefore it may be gathered 
that chance is not so rare as coincidence. 
Coincidence may be very well employed in 
comedy, but in any case it must be spar- 
ingly used. Thomas Hardy, one of our 
great English novelists, has used coincidence, 
perhaps more than any other writer; but he 
uses it because his is a fatalist theory of 
life; he believes that human beings are 
nothing but puppets in the hands of fate, in- 
capable of ordering their lives. In one of 
his stories he describes the estrangement of 
a mother and her only son. They live within 
vo miles of each other. Both finally regret 
their separation and decide to end it. For 
two years they try to meet and every time 
they fail. The mother finally dies without 
the reconciliation taking place. Now this 
is an outrageous use of coincidence. The 
mother and son might very well fail to meet 
the first time, or even the second time, but 
it is impossible to believe that this coinci- 
dence would repeat itself for two years. And 
a tragedy dependent on such a succession 
of coincidences is unconvincing, too far re- 
moved from reality. Thomas Hardy, in spite 
of this failing, wrote great novels, but—let 

the average person beware. 
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sone New Book Free==:"==::---; 


To every sufferer from 


Rheumatism 
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Upon receipt of this coupon I’ll mail you My Book and 
my $1 Drafts to Try Free, as explained below! Ad- 
. dress FREDERICK DYER, Dept. 735 P, Jackson, Mich. 
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for this 


Free Book 


Tells how to get rid 
of Rheumatism 
without Medicine 
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at once. 


fering—a whole lifetime of pain—curing even after 
the most expensive treatments and baths had failed. 
No matter what your age, nor where or how severe the pain, 
I take all risk of failure and send you the Drafts right along 
with my Book, without a cent in advance, to Try Free. 
Then after trying my Drafts, 
if you are fully satisfied with 
the benefit received, you can 
send me One Dollar. If not, 
keep your money. You decide 
and we take your word. Send 
above coupon today and get 
my Drafts, and my illustrated 
Book, by return mail prepaid. 
Address FREDERICK DYER, Dept. 735 P, Jackson, Mich. 
Send no money — just the coupon. Do it now. 











PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 


Scenarios typewritten, corrected, revised and placed 
upon the market for $1.00. Stories put in scenario form 
$1.25. Scenarios criticized 50c. All literary work under- 
taken. Papers edited, lectures prepared. Expert service. 


Send 2c stamp for rates and circular. 


Rex Literary Bureau ersoxivn,'v: % 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Men and women are writing me that my | 
Drafts have cured them after 30 and 40 years suf- | 














Don’t pay rent, don’t buy a “*blind’’ out-of- 
, date typewriter when you can own this gen- 
» uine Oliver Visible for only 13c a day. We 
7 save you $41.50. No agents. Sent on Free 

Trial. Write for book, facts and low price. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166-T14 N. Michigan Bivd. CHICAGO 
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THE COAST LINE TO 


MACKIN AC 


DETROIT, TOLEDO, 
CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, | PT.HURON, ALPENA, 
NIAGARA FALLS. ST. IiGNACE. 


“THE LAKES ARE CALLING YOU” 


RRANGE your vacation or business trip to include our 
palatial lake steamers. Every detail that counts for 
your convenience and comfort has been provided. 

Daily service between Detroit and Cleveland, and Detroit 
and Buffalo. Day trips between Detroit and Cleveland 
during July and August. Four trips weekly from Toledo 
and Detroit to Mackinac Island and way ports. Special 
Steamer Cleveland to Mackinac Island two trips weekly 
June 25th to September 10th, making no stops enroute 
except at Detroit every trip. Daily service between 
Toledo and Put-in-Bay June 10th to September 10th. 

Railroad tickets accepted for transportation on D. & C. 
Line steamers in either direction between Detroit and 
Buffalo or Detroit and Cleveland. é 

Send two-cent stamp forillustrated pamphlet giving detailed 
description of various trips. Address L. G. Lewis, General 
Fassenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 
Philip H. McMillan, President. 
A. A. Schantz, Vice Pres. and Genl. Mor. 














Plots Wanted 


FOR MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


You can write them. We teach beginners 
in ten easy lessons. We have many success- 
ful graduates, Here are a few of their plays: 


“The Germ in the Kiss”’ ‘ Universa! 
“The Lure of Vanity” . . Vitagraph 
“A Lively Affair” . 3 Vitagraph 
“The Amateur Playwright” Kinemacolor 
**A Soldier’s Sacrifice”’ Vitagraph 
**No Dogs Allowed” . Vitagraph 
“Captain Bill” . Universal 
“Her Brother’s Voice” . Selig 

** The Little Stocking”’ a Imp 

**A Motorcycle Elopement” Biograph 
** Downfall of Mr. Snoop”’ Powers 

“* The Red Trail” " : Biograph 
“Insanity” . a : ubin 

** The Little Music Teacher” Majestic 
“Sally Ann’s Strategy” . dison 
**Ma’s Apron Strings” Vitagraph 
““A Cadet’s Honor” . Universal 
**Cupid’s Victory ” ‘ " Nestor 
**A Good Turn” ‘ ‘ : Lubin 
“His Tired Uncle” . . Vitagraph 
“The Swellest Wedding ”’ Essanay 


If you go into this work go into it right. You cannot 
learn the art of writing motion picture plays by a 
mere reading of textbooks. Your actual original work 
must be directed, criticised, analyzed and corrected, 
This is the only school that delivers such personal and 
individual service and the proof of the correctness 
of our methods lies in the success of our graduates. 
They are selling their plays 
DEMAND INCREASING. PARTICULARS FREE 


Associated Motion Picture Schools 
644 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 
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Detail Can Destroy Effectiveness 

N CRITICIZING A STORY THE EDITOR 

frequently finds that it lacks detail, yet 
much more likely to discover too 
much detail and too much than 
not enough. It is far easier to supply missing 
details than it is to eliminate the interwoven, 
unessential mass of information that many 
include. Here is a sample of the 
opening scene of a scenario recently read: 


he is 


is worse 


writers 


1—Exterior, house. Jack enters in 
full cowboy suit, accompanied by Bill lead- 
ing several horses. Jack walks slowly to 
porch, sits down on steps, then he motions 
for Bill to do likewise. Mary enters from 
house, clad in kimono, discusses something 
with the two men. Mary’s father enters 
scene from side and takes angry attitude. 


Scene 


The detail here was all unnecessary. If 
written in the proper way it would have read 


like this: 


Scene 1—Exterior house. 
following, leading 
sits on steps; motions Bill. Mary enters, 
talks with Jack and Bill. Mary’s father 
enters from side, registers anger. 


Jack enters, Bill 


horses. Jack studies, 


The fact that this was a western story, and 
that Jack and Bill were properly classified 
in the east, made it superfluous to say Jack 
was dressed in full cowboy suit. The action 
desired is all told in the shorter scene; the 
editor and director would understand it 
perfectly. 


A Few Things to Think About 
N WRITING AND SUBMITTING SCE- 
NARIOS, writer, new or old, 
should consider his story from the viewpoint 


every 


of a critic—become his own editor and critic, 
by bearing in mind that some of the faults 
common in photoplay stories now being sent 
the rounds are: 


Too conventional; insufficient heart-interest; 
inappropriate title; no continuity; compli- 
cated, illogical, plot; undramatic, 
inconsistent action; no suspense, no 


weak 
climax. 


A Magazine for Scenario Writers 


“THE PHOTOPLAY SCENARIO is the 
new magazine published exclusively in 


the interests of photoplay writers, profes- 


PHOTOPLAY 





MAGAZINE 


sional and amateur. Among its contributors 
are William Lord Wright, Captain Leslie T. 
Peacocke, Perry N. Vekroff, Wallace C. Cliff- 
ton, A. E. Bishop, Maibelle Heikes Justice, 


Monte M. Katterjohn, Ralph P. Stoddard, 
A. C. Sproul, Henry Albert Phillips, and 
other scenario writers and editors, fiction 


authors, critics, directors, players and man- 
agers. It covers every phase of the writing 
part of this great motion picture business, 
and in a particularly intelligent manner. 
Every amateur writer is enabled to grasp 
the meaning of all technical terms used in 
the studios, and is taught, better than 
by any correspondence course, what to write; 
what not to write; how to write it; how and 
what to sell; where, when and how to sell 
it. It’s the most complete, timely hint- 
giving, idea-creating, informative magazine 
published; one copy will prove its worth. 


What Constitutes a Plot 
 owine THE VALUE OF PLOT WHEN 
once it is found, is the essential thing 
in scenario writing. What constitutes a plot 
depends altogether on the finder of the idea. 
One writer may elaborate it in one way, 
while another writer will “play” the idea 
from an entirely different angle. An idea 
is worth just what the individual author is 
able to inject into it. Every idea does not 
become a plot, but every idea with the addi- 
tion of other elements may become a plot. 
Here are the sources of some plays with 
which the editor is familiar: The plot-idea 
of “Mother” was suggested by a blind woman 
on the street; “Bunny’s Birthday” was taken 
from a newspaper item about a burglar; “A 
Million Dollars” was gleaned from a sug- 
gestion made by a college instructor in an 
address; “The Beauty Seeker” was the re- 
sult of an advertisement offering rubber 
masks; “The Somnambulists” originated 
from a doctor’s story about a patient; “Gal- 
loping Romeo” came from an advertisement 
of an alarm clock; “Over a Cracker Bowl” 
was suggested simply by the wedding of two 
college people; “The Maid’s Revenge,” by 
a cook’s ability to make good pies. In every 
case the original idea was merely a sugges- 
tive incident, one which the author built up 
and elaborated successfully into 
logical scenario. 


a vivid, 


Unique ideas are valuable; 
the ability to recognize them and to expand 
them comes next. 
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FIVE BRAND NEW SONGS 





This is the greatest offer FOR 


ever made, so act now 
The supply is limited! Every song Cc 


is a hit! Every song is new! Every 

song is good! Every song is a regular piano 
copy! Every song is written by a great and 
successful composer! In fact, they are the 
efforts of 


America’s 
Greatest Song Composers 


Here is the list! Pick out any five. Enclose 
10 cents in coin or stamps and you'll get 
copies by return mail. We pay postage, too. 
This is an honest offer. 
Let’s Make Our Own | "Re House Across the Way 
Sunshine By Writers of “‘Sweet Marie, 
By Gerard and Armstrong, | “Let the Violets Tell,’’ etc. 
Writers of ‘‘Sweet Adeline.’’ When I Fell in Love with You 
Oh, You Christmas Doll By Heelan and Edwards, Write rs of 


4 “My Home in Tennessee, ’’ “When 
By Writ s* Suit of Gray,’ ; 
**You're the Girl,’’ ete 


I Gathered the Myrtle with Mary.’ 
When Father Put the Paper 


i a My Heart in Seeneen on the Wall 
y Write r of ‘Summe rtime,’’ By Writers of “‘I W ant a Girl,’’ 
“Mandy Lane ete. “Highland Mary,’’ etc 


i Never Knew I Loved You till You Said Good-bye 
By Jack Mahoney, Author of ‘‘Kentucky Days,’’ etc. 


Address all communications to 


THE AMERICAN SONG PUB. CO. 


Dept. Z, 32 Union Square, East, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


—/ 











BRAINS FOR SALE 


Enterprising and progressive young Englishman 
with original ideas, finding insufficient scope 
for his abilities at home owing to the peculiar 
conditions is open for an American engagement. 


Things Accomplished Has specialized on motion 


picture matters for nearly 
two years, during which time contributing to many of 
the principal British Journals. He also has controlled 
Cinema features in such papers as the London Daily 
Express, Ideas and P.I. P. He handled the Photo-play 
writing feature in “The Cinema”’ for a year and prepared 
scenario writing sections for The Literary Year Book and 
Writers’ Year Book. A book on Photo-play Writing is 
another feather in his cap. He also edits ““The Photo- 
play Writer,”’ a monthly. Contributions to Popular Elec- 
tricity (Chicago), The Photoplay Scenario (Chicago) and 
The Motion Picture Magazine (Brooklyn) are to his credit. 
He is also a fertile Photoplaywright, having sold many 
scenarios to British and American producers. Now an 
Honorary Vice-President of the Photoplay Authors’ 
League of America. 


4 Can write equally well for 
Talent Lying Dormant the trade press as for the 
lay press. Can model a cinema feature of any kind to suit 
any particular paper and handle same with credit, or take 
over an existing one. Is open to write both interesting 
and practical articles on all phases of the filrff industry. 
Reviewing work is alsoin his line. A fearless critic in all 
things and has a good knowledge of American conditions. 


As to Himself In order to prove my worth, I am pre- 


pared to pay my own passage out, and 
undertake anything on trial. ask for onlya moderate 
salary to begin with. I can he at home or office, I 
have friends in the States. Just let me hear from you, 
you will not regret taking me on. 


ERNEST A. DENCH 


17 Frederick Crescent, Brixton, LONDON, S. W., ENGLAND 














Every Blemish 
Removed In 
Ten Days 


I Will Tell Every Reader of 
This Paper How FREE 








Your Complexion Makes or Mars Your 
Appearance 





PEARL LA SAGE 


former actress, who now offers to tell women of the most 
remarkable complexion treatment ever known. 

This great beauty marvel has instantly produced a_ sensation. 

Stubborn cases have been cured that battled physicians and beauty 


specialists for years. You have never in all your life used or heard 
of anything like it. Makes muddy complexions, red spots, pimples, 








blackheads, eruptions vanish almost like magic. No cream, lotion, 
enamel, salve, plaster, bandage, mask, massage, diet or apparatus, 
nothing to swallow It doesn’t matter whether or not your com- 
plexion is a ‘‘fright,’’ whether your face is full of muddy spots, 
peppery blackheads, embarrassing pimples and eruptions, or whether 
your skin is rough and “‘porey,”’ and you've tried almost everything 


under the sun to get rid of the blemishes. This wonderful treat 
ment, in just ten days, positively removes every blemish and beau 


tifies your skin in a marvelous way You look years younger It 
gives the skin the bloom and tint of purity of a freshly blown rose 
In ten days you can be the subject of wild admiration by all your 
friends, no matter what your age or condition of health. All meth- 
ods now known are cast aside. There is nothing to wear, nothing 


to take internally. Your face, even arms} hands, shoulders are beau- 
tifled beyond your fondest dreams. All this I will absolutely prove 
to you before your own eyes in your mirror in ten days. This 
treatment is absolutely harmless to the most delicate skin, and 
very pleasant to use. No change in your mode of living is necessary 
A few minutes every day does it 

To every reader of this paper I will give full details of this really 
astounding treatment. Let me show you. You do not risk a penny 
Send me no money—just send your name al ldress on the free 
coupon below and I will give you full details by return mail 


| a FREE COUPON SSSGeeeeeeaaeaeee 


PEARL LA SACE, Suite 765 
2120 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
I am a reader of this paper end am entitled to know full 
details of the sensational, harmless, scientific method fcr giv 
ing marvelous beauty to the complexion and removing every 
blemish in ten days. There is no obligation whatsoever on my 
part for this information 


| .... tate 
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Men and Women 
To Write Photoplays 


This Booklet Free 
To All , 


Interested 


Learn and Earn At Home In 
Spare Time 


With 30,000, moving picture theatres in exist- 
ence, changing their program every day, the 
demand for NEW PLOTS has become tremen- 
dous. We want a large number of men and 
women, all over the country, young and old, to 
use their spare time at home to put their ideas 
and thoughts into photoplay form. This means 
you, whoever you are. Good prices are paid. 
“Happy thoughts,’’ such as may occur to you 
several times a week, may bring from $10 to 
$100 each for a few hours’ work. The average 
price paid is $25. 


Special Education Not Necessary 


The booklet, ‘‘How to Write Photoplays,”’ 
explains how you can learn this new fascinating 
and profitable profession. I will gladly send 
you a copy FREE, if you will sign, tear out and 
mail me the coupon below. There is no obli- 
gation. Special education is not necessary. 
Writing photoplays gives those who lack the 
literary experience necessary for writing novels 
and stage plays, an opportunity to express the 
strong and original ideas which many of them 

possess. It is possible that a photoplay 

written by you will become one of the 

ns photoplay sensations of the year. If you 
\ possess imagination and are capable 
. of thinking up new and original 
ideas, I will show you how to turn 
these ideas into correct photo- 
play form and how to sell 

* them at a good price to 
. the Scenario Editors of 


* the producing companies. I 
Elbert Moore, myself have been Scenario 
Box 772 FF Chicago ‘SN 


Editor of one of the larg- 
Send free booklet, “‘How to est of these companies 


Write Photoplays’’ and all facts ~~ and I 


s 
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speak with 





Senestion Sees See x authority. 
S. Use FREE 
Name s. Coupon at 
Pa ‘ Once 
x 
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How To ” 
Write 

Photoplays 


by 
Elbert Moore 


former Scenario Editor of one 
of World's largest companies. 
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Remarkable $10 Guarantee 


You have doubtless been to moving picture 
shows and seen photoplays which you yourself 
could easily improve upon. I believe that 
every person with sufficient imagination and 
intelligence to be interested in this advertise- 
ment should possess material for at least one 











7 For First Photoplay 
You Write by my Method 


Lttet Toor, 














successful photoplay. Many of them should 
be able to write more than this—possibly as 
many as one every week. Such a record is 
by no means remarkable. That is why I 
make the extraordinary guarantee shown 
here. This guarantee is binding, and the same 
as that much cash in your pocket. I don’t 
care who you are, this holds good. 


Save $5 By Acting Now 


Remember that my method is absolutely 
different and superior to all others. It is the 
only method recommended by persons high in 
the motion picture business. Use the coupon 
to obtain the free booklet, explaining every- 
thing. If you act at once you will obtain the 
benefit of a $5 reduction which I am now allow- 
ing, for advertising purposes, to those who 
will start taking my lessons within 20 days. 
This cuts the cost to very low figures. Do 
not throw away $5 by delaying, when it costs 
nothing to investigate. Use the free coupon 
at once, before you turn the page. 


ELBERT MOORE 


(Former Scenario Editor) 


Box 772FF Chicago 
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Crispettes 


Built this 


Business 





for me. 


I am looking for men who want a business of their own 


What are you zoing to do during the coming months? Just barely earn a living —keen 
wishing for something better to turn % ? Don’t do it. 

Listen! Take that money y you’ve laid up against the day of opportunity, invest it in . Long 
Popeorn Crispette Machine, and build up a big business as I. If I did, you can—that’s sure. 

You see above a photograph of my big handsome confectionery store ; as fine a store of its 
kind as you can find anywhere. I built it with Popcorn Crispettes. I made money becau-e | 
had what people wanted and | had it all to ae go You can do the same. 

Somewhere in your town there is a small vacant store, a part of a buil ling, a wincow, a 
nook where the rent isn’t high. There you can se “ up your machine and sell Crispettes. 


PROOF FROM OTHERS Come to See Me at My Expense 











i me 


) T rec eive hundreds of letters like these — many were Don’t Sav vou’re coming. Just drop in quietly. Call 
in your circumstances — and are now prospering: “ ¢ . 

F.C. Thompson. Ore. The big popper sits up by the on any banker or merchant. Ask them about Long 
window and throws out an_aroma that stops everyone —about my store—my Crispette business. Ask them 
mut a >in a na 5 the first 27 days and this if what I say isn’t the truth—right from the shoulder. 

J. A. Meixner. We hivetaken in, in one single day, Look into my reputation. See if folks think I'll 
as much as S250 with nothing but Crispettes made with — give you a square deal. Then come and see my store 
your machine, Your machine gave me a start in life. . oa ° ° . . - 

a i a a —see that it’s just like the picture. See the ma- 
pette machines, and h: ce turned out as many as 3,000 Chine. See Crispettes made—make a batch yourself. 
packuges a day, isc Yeur we made a haif million 


Learn the business. Get my pointers on how to 
Kk. M. Cox. Have been running almost three weeks succeed. Up to a distance of 300 miles I'll pay all 
i onl 


and supply the demand only ty running steadily your traveling expenses, if you buy a machin 
through the 1a (,-tting it ut g i nd selling Ry, : . ° ¢ : “ 
everything I can mal Every time | sell a package | You'll see — know—learn everything. It’s simple— 

1 make a friend. I will probably want another machine easy, Won’t take youa day. I’ll be glad to see you 

le spring « A » i 

" G. ‘V. Byron. T am well pleased with the Crispette —glad to show you the store and have a good talk 

x outfit end I am going to make good. I have madeup with you. You'll go home ready to make more 
Sey rit mitehes enc i “0 ,arozena we res a ° “sen 

T yesterday and am getting repeat orders money than you ever made in your life. 

n I have many letters which show how pleased people are to become merchants. 


People soon realize that it is dignified, clean and requires no canvassing. 


Every time you take in a nickel you make almost four cents profit 








Each day your business will grow, same as mine did, big money while YOU dothe hard work that earns it? Is 

If you make and sell Popcorn Crispettes in your town, there anything in that? NO! and no man with any 

you'll have a good thing all to yourself, too; because I fur- spunk and spiritis going to stand it very long. Neither 

ly nish a secret formula for making Crispettes and it’s are you. You've got your future to think about. You have 

he different from anything else. So you escape competition. been looking fora good chance and here itis. Tothe right 

° People buy and buy and buy Long Popcorn Crispettes be- man in each community I've got a great proposition to 
in p cause of the taste. They're different from anything make. Are you one of them? 

on ever put oucand folks want more and more of them. Success is yours if you go after it. A splendid opportunity 

‘y- ® In the literature lam goiny to send you, I'll tell faces you. It may never come your way again. Can 


about them, about men who have made big you afford to) pass it by’ Decide now to gain success 











you all 


he 






money with the machine and the men map peter too lag mea from 7 warty sh “ _ as hs — rs 
w- tell you how they didit. It is very in- poor pia Er njoy the fruits of ) 
ho teresting rea line. : . es + F R N oumecsccccccsceccsccccescs 
73 Why plod wage Pa a ont eaey of your efforts W rk all or | po 4 W. Z. LONG, 
d eee OllArS aA Week—at the aw eee gS i ‘ 4 . : 
Do SS ——— bidding of another '«** tigate. Get r Ps (931) Springfield, Ohio 
= > t rs re rts fron - 
sts who is no smarter = gee whatothers } vi - Please send me full particulars 
n than you are? Why Judge what you can d ros about Crispette machine, and tell 
10 let some other fellow eo =6me how to start big paying business 
\ ’ + 
cA ZA \\J cashin on YOUR abil- ACT NOW! ° 


4 
sity? Why let the Use the coupon ,,¢ 


~ : é Name. 
\ age: other fellow get the ee 
ddress 


§ W.Z.Long, °2t.cef Springfield, Ohio ,.- 


State 




















Pay As You Wish 


@ tew cents aday is enough. ) 
Your credit is good with 


the Great House of Lachman. 


yolid ¢ 10 Days Free Trial 


Her 


expensive 


eal diamond, 


Free Book Coupon Send the Coupon 


D LACHMAN CO For New Jewelry Book 














